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PREFACE. 



The followisg translation contains nearly all of 
Liucian's more important and interesting dialogues. 
The best of the **jDialogues of the Gods'* and of the 
** Dialogues of the Dead/* have been included, enough 
to illustrate fully the character of these light and grace- 
ful productions, which have found not a few modern 
imitators. The ** Dialogues of the Dead" have been 
grouped according to their leading characters, Diogenes, 
Charon, etc. The Greek text chosen is that of Jacobitz, 
and for convenience of reference the numbering of the 
sections in the origiual Greek has been retained in the 
translation. 

It is the aim of the Introduction to give an account of 
Lucian's life and also of his times, so far as they 
throw light upon his career, together with a brief resume 
of such of his writings as do not appear in these pages. 
Id preparing; it, the admirable and appreciative esBay 
of M. Maimoe Croiset^ has been freely oonsulted* 

Luoian aboonds in mjiliological, archseologioal, lit- 
erary, historical and biogiaphical allusions. The 
Notes are intended to supply such information as the 
general reader, as well as the student of Greek, may 
require, in order to understand them. Much of the 
material of the Notes has been drawn from the standard 
authoritieB npoQ classioal biography and mythology. 
And some valuable suggestions have been derived from 
several of the current editions of selections in the 
Qreek for school use^ especially from that of Ftof essor 
Charles K Williams. 

The translator has endeavored to reproduce tiie 
prodse thought of the original in clear, fluent, 

> MtmA lur La Vio et Lee OeuTns de Ludm: Vtgk, IdSSL 
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idiomatio English, and at the same time to preBenre^ 
00 &r as may be poasible in paasing from one 
language into another, the genuine spirit and life^ the 
''boaqnef of Lncian himself. It is not always the high- 
est praise^ to say of a translatioD, that it reads as if '^to 
the manner bom,'' with no suggestion of the language 
from whkdi it was made. A slight brogue," so to 
speak, a dash now and then of the ^^foreign accent," 
flidds, if anything, to its charm, bringing the reader 
intodoeer touch witb the author. 

In his Es9aya and Studies flie distinguished Greek 
scholar, Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, says of our author: 
^'Ofall the Greek writers of the Empire Luoian pre- 
sents the most fascinating problems to the student of 
history. Not Plutarch, . . . not Antoninus, . . . 
gives us half so much to think about, gives us half so 
many glimpses of that world which lived such a varied 
life, which moved under the impulse of such a com- 
plex of forces. . . . While Lucian is especially inter- 
esting to the Greek scholar, there are but few of his 
pieces that are interesting only to the Greek scholar. 
, . . There are not many aocient authors that re- 
tain for modern times so much oi their essential oil." 

W. D. S. 
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L 

LUOIAN— THB MAN AND THB AUTHOR. 

Ajconq the literary men of the Second Century by far 
the most striking figure is Liician, of Samoeata. Liv- 
ing in the post-classical period, when there were few 
men of mark in the realm of letters, and obecored by 
the monotonons mediocrity^ about him, he has reoeiyed 
much less attention than his intrinsic merits and his in- 
fluence upon modem literature would warrant. His 
writings more than those of any other author, reflect 
with startling Tividness the ohaiaoteristio phases of tiie 
social and intellectual life of that^ in many respect^ 
memorable time; and such is their abounding wit and 
humor and sparkling style, together with the tempera- 
ment of the man himself, that he has been called the 
Swift or Voltaire, the Rabelais or Heine of that day. 
Singularly unlike every one of them, yet he has enough 
in common with each, to suggest, if not to fully justify, 
the comparison. He was a kindred s[)irit with Aris- 
tophanes, whose successor he was in tho direct line of 
literary descent; and no writer of antiquity has so dis- 
tinctively a modem flavor and such a close affinity with 
the spirit and temper of the life of to-day. With wide 
knowledge and experience of the world, a shrewd and 
penetrating observer, with a highly poetic nature and 
fertile imagination, skillful in the delineation of char- 
acter and of rare dramatic power, endowed with gifts 
of wit and satire seldom eijualled in literature with 
which to smite the shams and follies of the day, and, 
withal, a man of independence and courage, he would 
have little difficulty in becoming naturalized in this 
century* Here and now he wooM And as varied and 
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OQQipaual a fidd for the exercise of hie speoial talwt ; 
for m many of its ehaiacteristio tendeneiee and types of 
thooght and Uf the age in wbioih he liTed had mudi 
in common with the presenL 

For several centimes after his death beseems to have 
been ignored by pagan writerB^ who saw their own tm- 
dttions day by day losing groond and naturally enough 
entertained no friendly feeling toward one m wboee 
writings their adversaries had found an arsenal of 
weapons. This may jwssibly account for the silence of 
Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists, As for tbo 
representatives of Christianity, tbey could well avail 
themselves of the ammunition he had put into their 
hands; but one can readily understand why it was im- 
possible for them to show any sympathy with his essen- 
tial tendencies. In the middle ages Christianity, now 
become the arbiter of pagan reputations, regarded him 
with aversion iis an Epicurean and an unbeliever who, 
it was claimed, had spoken irreverently of the **faith.'* 
At the same time it approve<l the satirist who had turned 
the Olympian gods into derision, and also accepted with 
favor certain sentiments of the moralist, especially his 
habit of estimating the good things of this life from the 
point of view of death. In like manner the Byzantine 
scholiasts, taking counsel of prejudice and misconcep- 
tion, rather than of fact, described him as an atheist, a 
liar, and a blasphemer and oYen an apostate^ from Chris- 
tianity. They studied him, however, and sought to 
profit by whatever excellences he seemed to them to pos- 
sesB» The imitations which have come down to ns, of 
some of his dialogues, attest how much his works were 
at that time read and admired. It is, however, from 
the Renaissance that the wider influenoe of LuciaB 
dates. It was then that he began to receive a jnster and 
more generons appreciation. The list is a long one of 
those writers who during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturies were indebted to him. Erasmus is worthy of 
special mention. He not only translated into Latm a 
nnmber of Lncian*s writings, but, what is more, be 
proved himself in his own works the heir of his spirit. 

1 The oluurge Uiat he was an apostate Christian was based upoD the FhUopatriM% 
a tract BOir iMOgolMdMiiot lAolMi^i aA all, but belonging to » muca later 
4ateb 
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BIBTHPLACB AMD BABLT LIFIL 

For the mateorials of his biography we have to depend 
afanost ezduBiTel^ upon the incidental and scanty allu- 
sions contained in his own imtings.' From these, 
howBTer^ it is poeaible to detennine the general outlines 
of his life and with a good degree oi accuracy what 
manner of man he was. 

The date of Lucian's birth is uncertain, but probably 
was not later than 125 A.D. There are some considera- 
tions which it is not necessary to enlarge upon here, 
that are thought to indicate the year 120 as, perhaps, 
the more likely date, unless we agi'ee with M. Croiset 
that the Hermotimus, written when Lucian was forty 
years' old, was composed in 165. His death probably 
took place about the year 200, so that his life very 
nearly spanned that most remarkable j^riod in the his- 
tory of the Empire, the Age of the Autonines, covering 
the reigns of Hadrian, the versatile cosmopohtan, the 
unaffected, just and kindly Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, the consummate flower of Stoic philosophy, 
the cruel Commodus, and the earlier years of the 
strong, but unscrupulous Septimius Severus. 

Samosata, his native town, was a Syrian city of con- 
8iderable size and strongly fortified, upon the western 
bank of the upper Euphrates, and the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Comniagene. It was in the midst of a 
small, but rich district, and owed its importance to the 
fact, that it conmianded one of the principal passages 
of the river and was therefore a leading thoroughfare 
for conununication with Central Asia. Its ancient 

* Sooh aiideiit writers m refer to him at all hardly mora than meotkm hto 

nune, with some of his writinf^. The work which pa^sefl under t!»*^ nnmo of 
Suldna, but of a very much later date than Lucfan, siiys he '* xvob culled a blaa- 
piiemer or slanderer, beouoM in his dialogues he malntainn that tho stories told 
about the gods are ridiculouB. He was bom in the time of the Emperor TrajAo« 
or somewhat earlier. He was once an advocate in Antiodi of Syria, but making 
a failure of it, lio turned his attention to writinc^ sp whcs for othors to deliver, 
and compt^stil no end of things. The Btorv is that he was killed by dogs, 
because be raged against the truth, for in his life of Peregrinus (See Appeooix 
n.) he attackfMl Christianity and blnsphonnMl the very Chrlst-~b!/t.*kguard that 
he was. Therefore also for his fury he i>aiJ ix»nartlt\s enoii^'U m the present 
world; and in the world to eorne ho will \)ti lieir of ev<Tlastin>< llro with Satan." 
The few glimptwr w« have of hia early history are given in the Dream, which 
TfrtMAf WBmA as an te tr oducUen to a ooune of readlnn before lila tollov- 
towusuien of Sanv:>sata. whither he had ratOHMd, Wben •MUfe fortj ftUB Of 
age, after a long sojourn in foreign lands, 

• The HermoUmmt 18. 
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name surviyes in the modem Sempsat, or SamisaU 
While ite population remained essentially Syrian, it no 
doubt was powerfully afiEected by the wave of Oreek in- 
fluence which was set in motion toward the east in the 
latter half of the fourth 06ntu]^B.C. by the conqueste of 
Alexander the (}reat» and which under the Seleucidae^ 
igs of Antiooh, to whom Samosata was lon^^ tribn- 
tarTy continued to rise higher and higher, until Syria 
baa become substantially HeUenized, e^en before it fell 
under Roman rula Commagen6 was made a proyinoe 
of the Empire in tiie year 18 B.c. and remained such 
until A.]>. 88, when Caligula restored it to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, a prince of i£e ancient royal fiunily, who 



16 the disfnrict was governed as a Boman provinca 
Samosata was long garrisoned by a legion^ Syrian 
troops as an outpost against the Parthians. Its people 
were of the same stod^ as thePhosnicians and Hebrews, 
and it was one of the few towns that retained their 
native names after the Macedonian dominatioii had 
become fully established. The native religious cultus 
had not been superseded by the Gkeek, but outwardly 
at least had become assimilated to it, adopting side 
side with its own the corresponding names of AeOrees 
deities. Like his countrymen in ^^eral^ Ludan seems 
never to have been ashamed of his Syrian birth. He 
mentions it several times' and apparently with consid- 
erable self-satisfaction. For his self-love was flattered, 
as he reflected upon the contrast between the culture and 
distinction he attained in his later years and hishmnble 
origin in remote Samosata, among a people who bad 
never cultivated in any true sense science, art, or philos- 
ophy even in their chief city of Antiooh, and who in all 
the centuries of Greek influence had never furnished 
another so notable a name in Greek literature. Syrians 
were everywhere throup^hout the Roman Empire, but 
they were known as jockey's and actors, tlute players, 
street musicians and ballet dancers, wrestlers and box- 
ers, buffoons and jugglers. 
Less than two hundred miles from the populous, busy, 

« The Double Indidwm^ », 87; the Bow to WtiU Hialanh M; tiie Am^^ 
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splendid and Inzmiocui Antioeh and on tiba highway be- 
tween Asia Minor and the East, Lnomn's native town 
was affected, at least in the larger outlines of its life, 
by the intellectual activity that prevailed in the cities of 
Ionia. The Greek schoohnastcr was no stranger in 
Samosata; and doubtless the usual school privileges 
foimd in the larger towns to the westward were to be 
had there, furniSiing the youth with a knowledge of 
reading, writing, and counting, and including some- 
thing of grammar and literature, music and gynmasticSy 
geography, drawing, and geometry. 

Lucian's parents were worthy working people of 
small means, fairly intelligent and of good common 
sense, with the honorable ambition to bring up their son 
to some regular employment by which he could gain an 
honest living. His mother was daughter of a statuary 
and had two brothers who followed the same calling. 
Lucian was sent to school, probably at quite an early 
age, and continued there until his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year. From a study of his manhood, coupled 
with one or two facts we know of his early years, we 
may reasonably infer that he was neither a dull, nor a 

Erecocious scholar, but a genuine, healthy boy of ezu- 
erant life, spinning his top, playing ball or other games 
with the best of them, a leader among his fellows, an 
honeet, thoughtful, manly boy, quick-witted, enterpris- 
ing and persevering, with a dash of playful mischief 
and a mind of his own, and not always occupied with 
tiie studies of the school curriculiun. Lucian himself 
gives us one incident of his school days, which, trifling 
though it was, throws some light upon them and, as we 
shall see^ came vesy near shaping his future career. 
He tells us tiiat when the daily school session was over 
he used to amuse himseli^ notwithstanding the beating 
he got for it from his teachers, with scraping off the 
wax from his writing tablets and skillfully ftuahioning 
it into catlile, horses, and even men. 

In these early years he obtained a &ir knowledge of 
the Greek language, corrupted indeed into a provincial 
patois b^ contact with the native Syrian, but the basis 
of the skill and grace with which he came to use it after- 
ward; and no doubt the seed was then sown, which, 
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under the culture of later life and more fevorable sur- 
rounding, ripened into that wide familiarity with the 
masterpieoes of Gxeek literature which his works illus* 
trate. 

HIS APPRBNTICBSHIP AS A STATUARY. 

But at last his school days weie OYer, and the same 



roroed itself upon the father and mother of tiiis bright, 
active, aspiring youth — what should they put him to? 
In their perplexity they took coimsel with their family 
friends. He had been kept in school longer probably 
than was usual with the youth of Samosata, and at this 
gathering it was suggested that he be given a liberal edu- 
cation, ^ut most of those present regarded this as out 
of the question. It would require too much time and an 
expense far beyond his parents' means. Moreoyer^ the 
self-reliant youth seems to have had some notions himself 
about the matter. If he should master a trade, he 
would probably be able to get his living oi^ of it and 
thus be no loneer dependent upon his parents, and he 
could gladden tneir hearts by repaying them nom his 
wages. Then as one and another suggested some em- 
ployment for consideration, the father bethought him- 
self of his son's penchant for moulding wax figures, ot 
which he reminded the company; and turning to one of 
the uncles of the boy, a stone mason and Hermae- 
carvei^ of some reputation, he said to him: "It isn't 
right that he should leam any other trade. So take the 
youth under your care and train him to be a good work- 
man in stone and in carving statues." All agreed tiiat 
this was the thing to be done and expressed weir confi- 
dent antidpatioDS of the boy's ultimate success. 

Acoordiiug^ly on the appointed day Ludan began work 
in his unc&s shop, well-pleased on the whole at the 
turn aflEairs had taken, for now he would have an op- 
noftunitnr to show off before his mates, as they watched 
nim wiw enyious eyes, while he carved gods and made 

* Hemiffi oonsiBted of a bead, usually that of Hermes, resting upon a quod- 
moRular pedestal, the total heigot beiug about that of a mao. They were used 
to mark hoiinriarit's and were set up beforf houses, temples and tombs and in 
l^ymnasia, pal^estriu, libraries and portiooes, also at the oornera of streets and 
on the hi^h roads as sfgli pottl, Wtth dtrtllioei fDMlilMd Upoa tbOOk Mid tOOW- 
tiniM nMunU Teraea. 
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statuettes. But his elation was short-lived, for his very 
first lesson shattered the hopes of hoth himself and his 
friends, though in after years he must have regarded its 
issue as almost a prophecy of what was to be his future 
career. His uncle, placing a chisel in his band, set him 
at work upon a slab of marble, with the caution to be 
careful about striking it too hard, encom^ging him with 
the old saw, **Well begun is half-done," which has 
seen service since, at least, the days of Hesiod. From 
lack of skill, or in his youthful impetuosity he brought 
the chisel down too hard; and alas! the slab was 
broken. His uncle flew into a passion at the clumsi- 
ness of his apprentice, and seizing a stick which hap- 
pened to be conveniently near, initiated him into his 
art, as Lucian says, in no gentle or persuasive fashion. 
His illusion thus rudely dispeUed, the boy dropped his 
ohiael and ran home crying, to his mother's protecting 
aegis. Into her sympathizing ears he pourea the story 
of the treatment he had reoeived and showed her his 
bruiaee^ protesting that it was all owing to his uncle's 
jealousy of h is promising talents. His mother naturally 
took the affair greatly to heart and bitterly upbraided 
her brother for his harshness. That night the high- 
spirited youth sobbed himself into a troubled aleep^ 
anon awaking to brood over what had happened. As 
he slept, a wonderful vision, he tells us, oame to him, 
whioh made such a vivid imprasion upon his mind, 
that he professes to have remembered it mofe than 
twenty years later in the minutest particulars, for it 
marked the turning point in his life. It is not improb- 
able that he really did have a vision, in some of its 
essential features the same, though not so highly 
colored, as he afterward deecnribed it to the wondering 
listeners (tf Samosata. For we must remember that be 
lived in an age of dreams and was himself endowed 
with much of the lively imagination of his native 
orient, which, wrought upon by the excitement of be- 
ginning his new work and by the tragic events of the 
day, not unnaturally conjured up before his mind the 
"baseless fabric of a vision.'* It is fair to assume from 
the qualities of character and mind shown in his later 
career^ that as he approached manhood he had not 
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looked forward with umniEed satis&ctiQii to spendinfl^ 
his days in Samosata in the irksomey monotonouB round 
of some meobani<»d trada GlunpoeB had oome to h^ 
of that enter world to the westward, fall of movement 
and inteUeotual activity in philoBopby and the riietor* 
ioal ark Oocasioiially the sophisto and rhetoriciaiiB in 
their traveb had yisited his native town to give their 
courses of lectures, just as he himself did many years 
affcerward, and perhaps had drawn around them some 
of the youth ot his own acquaintance. All this no 
doubt had awakened within him va^e impulses and 
aspirations for something better, which only failed to 
take definite form because of the poverty of his home, 
and had been cheerfully put aside in obedience to his 
parents* wishes. The sudden and tragic issue of his 
first attempt at learning a trade now forced these old- 
time yearnings more distinctly upon his attention, and 
bo could not endure to go back again into bis uncle's 
studio. Thus the precise conditions wore at hand, 
which might naturally be expected to supply the basLi 
for such a vision as he describes. 

THE DREAM. 

Two women seized hold of him by his hands, each 
striving with might and main to get possession of him, 
so that in their mutual rivalry he was almost torn 
asunder; and meanwhile they angrily disputed each 
other's claims. The one was a muscular, masculine 
looking woman, the homy- handed" daughter of toil, 
her hair unkempt and slovenly, her dress suited to her, 
occupation ; ana she was covered with the dust and dirt 
of the atelier, like his uncle, when polishing the 
marbles. But the other was beautiful to look upon, of 
handsome figure and tastefully and elegantly dressed. 
At last, wearitni out, each makes her appeal to the youth 
himself to decide with which he would cast in his lot. 
The masculine one speaks first :* 

" *I, my dear child, am the Art of Sculpture, which 
yesterday you began to learn — a near friend of yours, 
and also one of your own kith and kin on your mother's 
side. For your grandfather' — speaking the name of 
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my mother's father — ^'was a marble-mason, and yofor 
two nncleB are both very famous fhrough me. If yoa 
are willing to eeohew the stuff and nonaense which pro- 
ceed from this one' — ^pointins to the other — ^and tobe 
my companion and dwell wiOi me, first of all you will 
grow up manly and ha^e the shoulders of an athlete, 
and yoa will not be exposed to any jealousy and will 
never leaye your own country and kin and go away to 
a foreimi land, nor will all applaud you for mere words. 
Don't be disgusted at the shabbmess of my loob or the 
squalor of my dress. For it was with no better start 
wan this that the famous Phidias' came to portray 
Zeus to the life and Polyclitus executed his s&tue of 
Her6 and Myron won golden opinions and Ptaziteles 
waajBflboiiied. Indeed, these men are reverenoed along 
with their gods. If now you should become one ci 
fhem, you ynH assuredly be thought famous yourself 
among all men; you will make your father, too, an 
object of envy and render your country also tiie admi- 
ration of all beholders.' This and yet more Sculpture 
said, stuttering much and speaking gibberish for the 
most part, stringing her words together with great 
urgency and trying hard to win me over. But I no 
longer remember it, for the most that she said at once 
esi^ped my memory. 

When, ho^vever, she finished speaking, the other 
began substantially as follows :« 

** *I, my child, am Culture, filready an intimate ac- 
quaintance of yours, though as yet you have not made 
full proof of me. This woman has stated in advance 
what great benefits you will procure for yourself by be- 
coming a marble-mason. Nay, you will be nothing but 

* PMdifts: (400-4tt B. 0.) The most celebrated of Greek sculptora. His mas- 

t<»^pie<:^e. perhaps, was the statue of Zens, r» ferred to iu the text, pxeoiited in 
gold and ivorr for the temple at Olyrnpia. The pod was repres* nt*?d as seated 
upon a magnificent throne; his head bora a wreath of olive; iu liig right hand be 
Jbeki * fltAMie of victory, in his left a sceptre sunnuunted by an eagle. Includiiur 
tlie pedestal the statue was orer fifty feet high. Polyclitus (452-412 B. C ) was 
a famous statuary in both bronze and marble. The statue of Her6, wife of Zeus, 
referred to in the text, was made in gold and ivory for a temple of hers near 
Argos. Myron (bom about 480 B. C). an artist in bronze, was esi)ecially famous 
for animal pieoBS, at which the " Cow " wub the moat celebrated. A work of 
higher art was hii DtoooMos, or quoit-thrower. Pnudteles (about 890 B. C.) 
especially excelled in representing the softer beaut le« and f^rtices of the human 
form Ula moat important work was the statue of Aphrodite, which the people 
Of GMdat i«0Kdedas ■achAtraaiantbatoftiioMeoairt 
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a workman, toiling with your body and having invested 
in this toil absolutely all your life's hope, obscure your- 
self, receiving small and mean wag^, dejected in mind 
and making a sorry show when you appear in public, 
neither much sought after by friends, nor feared by 
enemies, nor an object of envy to your fellow-citizens, 
but a mere workman and nothing more, one of the com- 
mon herd, all your life long cowering before your 
superior and paying court to him who can talk, leading 
a hare's hfe, and a prize for every one stronger than 
yourself. But suppose you should become even a 
Phidias or a Polyclitus and should execute many ad- 
mirable works, all will praise your skill, but not one of 
those who look on, if he is in his senses, would wish to 
become like you. However good a sculptor you may 
be, you will be regarded as a mechanic and artisan and 
as one who lives by the work of his hands. 

**But if you obey me, I will in the first pUice show 
you many things that men of old have wrought ; I will 
relate their wonderful doings and sayings and make 
you acquainted with almost everything; and your soul 
— that which is the supreme element of your being — I 
will adorn with many goodly ornaments, with self- 
control, righteousness, piety and gentleness, with sweet 
reasonableness, mother- wit, and patient endurance, and 
with the love of the beautiful and the impulse toward 
what is most noble. For these qualities are in very 
truth the soul's chaste adorning. Nothing pertaining 
to the past shall escape your notice, nor aught that is to 
happen in the present; nay more, in my company you 
will foresee even the future; in a word, all things that 
ezisty both divine and humaiiy I Will soon teadi 
you. 

^You who just now were poor, the scxi of What's- 
bis-name, and had resolved on so mean a trade, will 
after a little be emulated and envied by ally honcmd 
and applauded and held in esteem for your most excel- 
lent talents and admired by those eminent for birth or 
wealth. Tou will wear such clothing as I do' — ^with 
this she pointed to her own impaiely for she was dressed 
with very great eleganoe— *wid you will be thought 
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worthy of a place in the civil service* and of a reserved 
seat^^ at the theater. 

*And if perchance you visit foreign parts, you will 
not be unkaown or unnoticed even in a strange land. 
Such are the marks I shall bestow upon you, that every- 
body who sees yoa will call his neighbor's attention to 
von and point you out with his fin^r, saying: 'There 
ne is, yonder V ' And if any oalamity befall either your 
friends or even the community at large» all will look to 
yoa for relief. Should you chance somewhere to say 
something, the multitude will listen with open moul^ 
admiring and congratulating you for your ability as a 
speaker and your father on account of his {oodigy of a 
son. The common sajiing that some forsooth are made 
even immortal who once were human beings, I will 
bring to pass in your case. For even if you yourself 
depifft out of the world, never will you cease associat- 
ing with the cultured and holding intercourse witli the 
best You see the illustrious Demosthenes"— whose son 
he was, and how great I made him. You see the well^ 
known JBschines, who was son of a kettle-drummer; 
but nevertheless on mv account Philip paid court to 
him. And Socrates,'* himself also bred in the sculp- 
tor's art, as soon as he came to know what was better 
and, running away from her, deserted to me — ^you hear 
how his praises are sounded by all. 

" *But if you pay no regard to such great and distin- 
guished men themselves, to brilliant deeds, sublime dis- 



• CIrU servloe: Under the Antoninee acliolani were cftan appointed to ollloa 
Lucian himself wa.<3 fciven^-prolMlilj bj Oominodas— ft poeftloii In eot m eelion 

with the courta in Is^gypt. 

RflMTved seat: It was aa old Atheniaa eostom to aaafgrn tlieftonttlen of 

seats Inthf tlu ati o to members of the Council and to generals, ai^^na, priests, 
foreign ambassudora and other disUnguiabed persons. Theaa aeati were geoer 
■ny more elaborate, a. g,, the annobaiiv oCtFaBtflUeinarbleb In the theatre of 

Dionysus at Athon^. 

11 Demosthenei} was son of a manufacturer of arma, cutlerv and furniture. 
^W"****"**, his famous rival, was son of Leaoothea, the ketUe dnunmer (Z>0 

C' lrmut, 2»4). His mother is said U) have be<>n a prJeMtesH in the foreign relig^IouB 
cults, whose secret rites, not of a n putable cluiracter, were quite popular in 
Greece. The kettle-druui was use<i in the wild orgies of the,so -x-cnHions. Philip 
IL of Maccdon treated y^**'"^ with distingiiiHhihd oonaideiiatioQ and gave him 
landed property. 

1' Socrates was son of the sculptor, Sophroniscus, and In his youth, according 
to Qrote, followed liis father's occupation and executed various works, among 
them a group of the Graces, which Pausanlaa of the second centurr A. D. speaks 
of as in his dav still to be seen upon the Acropolis. It is at feast doubtful 
whether he devoted hlmaelf to aeulpture toog eooiu^ to aUain any luoh akiU aa 
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course and elegance of mieD, to honor, glory and praise 
and opportunities for civic preferment, power and oflSoe, 
to reputation for eloquence and to compliments upon 
one's intelligence, it will be your lot to put on a dirty 
frock and assume a bearing befitting a slave ; in your 
hands you will have crowbars, knives, chisels and grav- 
inff tools; your body will be bowed down to your work 
ana you will grovel in the dust, be of low estate and in 
every way abject, never lifting up yoiur head or having 
any thought worthy of a man or of a freeman* Nay. 
while you take thought beforehand to have your carved 
work well-proportioned and full of graoe^ you will con- 
cern yourself least as to how you personally shall be 
symmetrical and well-ordered, but will render yourself 
more ignoble than your blocks of stone. ' 

While she was still talking in this strain, I rose up 
without awaiting the conclusion of her appeal, and 
made known my decision; and fdsaking yonder be- 
grimed workwoman, I cast in my lot with Ciiltuze 
very joyfully, especially as the cudgel came into my 
mind and the thought tnat yesterday at the very begin* 
ning the former had caused not a few blows to be given 
me. But she who had been abandoned, in the first 

Elace was angry, smote her hands together and gnashed 
er teeth, and at last, just as we near was Niobe's^ 
fate, she became rigid and turned into stone. Well, if 
she did have an improbable experience, don't be inoied- 
ulcus, for wonder-working is characteristic of dreams. 

*^£ut the other woman looked at me and said: 'Best 
assured I shall reward you for this decision, because 
you have decided the matter rightly. Come, flien, at 
once I Mount upon this charior — pointing to a sort of 
car which had a kind of winged courseni like vaxto the 
Pegasus — *in order that you may see what great things 
vou were sure to remain ignorant of, had you not fm- 
lowed me.' 

Niob^', wifp of Amphion, kinp of Thebes, was so proud of her seven sons 
and BB inauv daughters that she presumed U) rcffiird herself ns superior to Leto, 
who had only two, Apollo and Artemis, and forbade the Thihans to sacrifloe to 
Leto. This so angered Apollo and Arteuiis that they slew them all. In her grief 
Niob6 returned home to her father, Tantahis, kin^ of Lydia. Here on Mount 
Sipylus the pfods changed hvr Into stone, which always in summer-time shed 
tears. The hegead waa a favorite subject in art, e.g.^ the faaioua Niob6 group ia 
ttefCAlleiyiJlHieUfllillD noraooe. 
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"When I had mounted, she held the reins and drove; 
and ascending on high, I began with the east and from 
there as far as the extreme west took a survey of cities, 
nations, and hamlets, while I sowed something upon the 
earth exactly as Triptolemus" did. Just now, though, 
I do not remember what it was that I scattered, but this 
circiunBtance only, that the men above whom I chanced 
to soar kept applauding, as fhey looked up from below, 
and attended me on my warmth woids of goodaug^ury. 
My companion, after showing me so many things and 
pointing me out to those who saluted us with their ac- 
clamations, conducted me back again, no longer clad in 
that dress, which I had when I started on my aerial 
▼oyage, but I fancied I was returning home something 
of a grandee. Then, too, when she met with my Either 
who stood awaiting us, she showed him that bieautiful 
costume and in what glory I had come back, and also 
gaye him a gentle reminder of the plans concerning me 
which he came within an ace of consummating. 1 re- 
member haying seen these things when I was liut just 
nast boyhood, greatly troubled in mind, I imagined, 
because ci the mar excited by the flogging." 

In this graphic description, stripped of its poetic garb, 
we can discover that there was a critical moment in 
Lucian's early life, when like Heracles in the famous 
Choice^ described by Prodicus, he stood at the parting of 
two ways and must choose either to walk in the humble 
path which his ancestors had trod for generations, or 
yield to those inner promptings, which told him there 
was something, though as yet he know not what it was, 
higher and better for him to do in tlie world, than turn- 
ing out HermsB all his days in a little shop on a nar- 
row, dirty lane of ^mosata. 

A STUDENT OF RHETORIC IN IONIA. 

The next day after this night of dreaming we mav he 
sure he did not return to his apprenticeship* He had 

Triptolemus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, comniissiout'<l by Dometer, the 
pAtroD goddess of ajfricuUun^, traveled above Ow eurtli in a chariot with winged 
dra^iui and >cattei«d jgraiu wed, UiuB diliwmlnating the knowledge of acri- 
culture. See Orid, Ftunt, 807-918. 

1* The Choice of Heraclet : See Appendix L No doubt Lodlll iiftMltHl th» 
■loqr oC hit dmm Qpon tbe Altegoiy ol Frodiani; 
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made up his mind to that, and douhtless his mother 
sustained him in it. Unfortunately he has not told us 
what was the immediate sequel to the affair. But it is 
quite imlikely that he left home at once on those travels, 
which occupied most of the succeeding twenty or 
twenty-five years. Probably he remained for awhile 
longer in Samosata, either waiting for something to 
turn up, or going back for a season to his studies, pos- 
sibly under the brief tuition of some traveling sophist 
or rhetorician, who, finding him a capable pupil, may 
have fired the imagination of the youth by stories of the 
attractions and opportunities of the cities of Ionia. 

When next we hear of him he is wandering from 
place to place in western Asia Minor, intent upon fitting 
himself to be a rhetorician." How he obtained the 
means to do this he does not tell us. But from the pov- 
erty of his parents he had to depend upon himself and 
hence must nave had a hard struggle, from which, how- 
ever, he did not flinch. A mere stripling less than 
twenty years of age, he sets forth from home to win his 
way in the world, staff in hand — for he must travel 
mainly on foot — clad in a coarse Median doublet after 
the Syrian fashion and betraying his origin by the 
mongrel provincial dialect of his native district, but 
with a certain natural buoyancy of spirits, though he 
was ignorant of what the future had in store for him. 
For several years he roamed from place to phice, gain- 
ing a somewhat precarious livelihood and meanwhile 

Ere paring himself for the profession of * rhetor,* which 
e may perhaps have definitely decided upon before 
leaving home, but more likely aft^r he came to breathe 
the more stimulating intellectual atmosphere of the 
great Ionian cities. Here rhetoric, at that time the 
equivalent of our higher, or liberal, education, was sed- 
ulously cultivated at all the great centers, especially at 
Smyrna, Ephesus, and Pergamus, whither Scoj^lianus, 
Polemon, Aristocles, Aristides and others of almost 
equal celebrity attracted disciples from all over Asia 
Minor, Phoemcia^ and even from Egypt To use the 

M Tbe Double indictmtntt 87. 
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expression of Philostratus," all Ionia was a kind of grand 
philosophical or rhetorical school, so universal was the 
enthusiasm for these studies. The very air was full of 
them; and no wonder that Lucian, ardent, imaginative, 
ambitious, conscious in some measure of his ovm powers 
and attracted by the emoluments of fame and fortime 
which such a career offered, gave himself up to the pro- 
feseion of rhetoric with a singlenefis of devotion, which 
he is fond of representing in the guise of a lover's pas- 
sion for his betrothed. ''He bowed down to her; to her 
he paid court, and she was the sole object of hui wor- 
ship. It is scarcely probable that Lucian was a pupil of 
the more distinguished teachers like those mentioned 
above, else he would have given us some intimation of 
the fact. He was too poor to pajfhe large fees that they 
exacted, andso he had to content himself with insbructors 
of lessrepute. Asidefromtbefeeohniqueoftfaeaitandthe 
practice which he zeceived under fheir direction, he was 
probahlT more indebted for his education to his own in- 
dividual efforts and to his close study of the accepted 
models of classic style. Whatever guidance he re- 
ceived, be it little or much« seems to have developed in 
a natural way what was in the young man himself. 

The passion for public speaking was even more com- 
mon then than now. It was an age of deckunation and 
endless talk; and the primary purpose of a liberal edu- 
cation was to qualify a person to plead in the courts, 
write orations for others to deliver, pronounce show dis- 
courses, or to bo a professional lecturer or teacher from 
the platform. Rhetorical masters were everywhere, 
some of them no doubt of well-deserved distinction, but 
the most, encouraging by their instructions the super- 
ficial, sensational, and affected style of discourse common 
in that age. 

We may picture Lucian as diligently occupied for the 
next few years in the study of the Greek language and 
literature, reading Homer and the other poets, and 
Demosthenes and the orators, listening to his teacher's 
illustrations and explanations of them a nd practicing 

Live* of the Sophists, H. 91, HL edition Kayser: 

xd6rfS rri^ Uojyia^ otov Mot)6Hov n%ica\x6^yfi% (Croiaet). 
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the teohnioal methods of oral and written eoEprasBioiii. 
And inddentaUv be is storiiM^ his retentiTe memoiy 
with much of the material of diaoourse^ with histoiy 
and myth and literary allusion, and with a smattering 
perhaps of eihios and philosophy. At this time also he 
must nave made some study ii jurisprudence with a 
view to becoming an advocate, though the statement 
of Suida& that he practiced law in Antioch, is perhaps 
better lefened to a later period of his life. As a net 
result of his education thus far, he had acquired a &irly 
cultivated literary taste and a good degree of skill in 
the use of his adopted language and was now enrolled 
in the guild of rhetors and advocates. Meanwhile he 
had supported himself as best he could by the scanty 
earnings of such menial employments as offered them- 
selves. He was recognized as an unusually clever and 
diligent pupil and may have bad the benefit of the gifts 
which rich scholars in those days often gave to the 
sophists, as in the case of Aristides and Adrianus, that 
their lectures might be made free to the poorer students, 

VISITS ATHENS AND OTHER PABT8 OF GBBBOB. 

He tried his 'prentice hand for a brief season as 
traveling lecturer, advocate, and especially as a writer 
of speeches for others, first in Ionia, with sufficient suc- 
cess, it would seem, to give him some reputation and 
the means with which to realize his cherished desire to 
visit Greece. He tarried for some time in Athens, then 
the chief seat of university learning in the Empire, per- 
fecting himself especially in the Greek language at its 
very source and center, and pursuing further studies in 
literature, at the same time becoming imbued with the 
intellectual freedom and mobility which gave tone to 
the society of the place. In the exercise of his art ho 
made excursions into various parts of Greece and for 
the first time was present at the OljTnpic games, per- 
haps the celebration of the year 145 a.d. 

"While in Athens he came into close contact with the 
philosophy of the day and no doubt gave the subject at 
least a superficial attention. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Nigrinus, a Platonist, with whom he 
afterward renewed his friendship in Borne, whither he 
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went, when about twenty-five yeaxB of age, to consult 
an oculist for an aSeotion of the eyes, which had been 
steadily growing worse." Nigrinus, according to 
Locian's tesUmony, appears to have been a man of 
singular attractiyenesBy as good as he was eloquent^ 
who agreeably tempered the severity of his doctrines 
with a certain sweetness ci ebsmc^ and sprightlinees 
of spvtit, It would seem that about this time Ludan 
was strongly drawn toward tiie teachings of philosophy^ 
indeed came very near being converted to them,** In 
the ^^Hermotimua^** which professes to be a dialogue 
had with a Stoic philosopher when Ludan was about 
forty years of age," he relates that about fifteen years 
before^* a certain old man once and again discoursed to 
him of a blessed city whose inhabitants were altogether 
happy and of consummate wisdom, brave, just, and self- 
con^oUed, indeed hardly less than gods. He told him 
how things went on there. Nothing of the robbery, 
violence, and greed, so prevalent here, would he see 
there; but all its citizens live together in peace and 
harmony, free from all such things as gold, sensual 
pleasures, and ambition for glory, which breed strifes 
and eager rivalries, and loading a calm and perfectly 
happy life under good laws, with equality and freedom 
and all other blessings. The aged sage exhorted hia 
youthful hearer to follow him hither, declaring that 
'*he would himself lead the w^ay and enroll him as a 
citizen upon his arrival, make him a member of his 
own tribe, and share with him the privileges of his 
brotherhood, that he might enjoy the common happi- 
ness." 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to believe 
that this old man was none other than Nigrinus, whose 
amiable qualities, grace, and force of speech, sincerity, 
disinterestedness, elevation of thought and serenity of 
spirit appealed so powerfully at this time to Lucian's 
improssionable nature, tiiat he was almost persuaded to 
renounce the hopeB and ambitions which he had cher- 



1 * TtMb NigriMiM, 2. 30 xhe NigHn uit, 4. 3i The liermoiimut, U: 

rerrapccHoyrovTr^i dx^^oy* 
•> The HtrmioiimuM^ 8d-M: 
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ished hitherto. When the philosopher ceased, his list- 
ener, under the spell of his words, continued for some 
time to gaze fixedly upon Lira. '^His mind," he tells 
us, **was coDfused and distracted; bis brain reeled ; be 
was in a profuse sweat; bo wished to speak, but could 
only stammer, and stopped short; bis voice failed bim; 
bis tx)ngue refused to articulate, {md finally in utter per- 
plexity be burst into tears. ""^ 

The effect was too sudden and overwhelming to be 
permanent. A revulsion of feeling was sure to follow 
when he came to consider what a radical cbange in bis 
purposes and plans of life was involved. He bad been 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, but not 
actually convinced. Young and full of anticipation for 
the future and encouraged by the success be had already 
won, he could not bring himself to resign the advan- 
tages which his profession promised him. Of this 
episode in bis life Lucian ye^irs afterward said regret- 
fully: ''In my youthful folly — for it was about fifteen 
years ago — I did not obey him, else already I might be 
in the very suburbs of the city, yea, at its gates.'** 

Having accomplished the errand which bad brought 
him to Rome, be returned to Greece, but only for a sea- 
son. He again was present at the Olympic games — 
perhaps in tbe year 1 41> A.D. — which seem to have bad a 
peculiar attraction for bim, furnishing in the multitude 
of im)plo gathered there an unusual oj)])ortunity to ob- 
serve human life, of which Lucian was always an inter- 
ested and acute spectator, and for tbe soj)bists and 
rhetors to ply their trade. It was characteristic of the. 
craft to travel from place to place. Tbe very nature of 
their business demanded it. For the masses of tbe peo- 
ple their lectures took tbe place of books and of the 
modem newspaper, ministering to the universal passion 
of the time, to see and hear some now thing. Asia 
Minor set the fashion for the Empire, and tbe most emi- 
nent sophists and rhetors of Rome and tbe West were 
either natives of Lesser Asia, or bad obtained their pro- 
fessional education in her schools. Like tbe rest of 
them Lucian drifted westward, as tbe place which prom* 
ised the largest rewards in fame and tortime. 

•» TbibNIgriiMitiWL «« The SmnotimuB, 9L 
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HIS SOJOURN IN ITALY AND GAUL. 

Soon after his last mentionied visit at Olympia, he 
orossed the Ionian sea toBomeL* Here and in other 
of Italy he is believed to have spentseveral years, 
satire which he afterward wrote Concerning 
Salaried CampanumSj in whioh he ^phically por- 
tra,jB the trials of a literary dependent in the family of 
a wealthy Roman, shows such an intimate acquaintance 
with life in Rome as could only have been gained dur- 
ing a somewhat proloDged residence. 

It is not necessar^^ to suppose with some, that, having 
had a taste of the bondage himself, he WTote out of the 
fullness of his own experience. He was of too indepen- 
dent a spirit to submit to its degrading conditions, ex- 
cept under the direst necessity, and that necessity, he 
tells us, never came to him.'^ The Romans seem never 
to have stirred within him any sympathetic interest. 
The Ni{irlnm is for the most piirt a satire upon their 
vicos and a contrast between the pomp and turmoil of 
life in Rome and the delightful repose and peace to be 
enjoyed at Athens. And in Salaried Companions he 
vividly describes the wealthy class as * 'brilliant upon 
the outside and admired of all observers, but within, 
beneath the purple, covering up ever so much tragedy, 
out of which some Euripides or Sophocles could find 
ahundant material for a drama."" 

A passage in his Excuse apropos of an Inadvertence 
in Salutation^ seems to warrant the conclusion, that he 
was acquainted to some ertent with Latin. It is quite 
probable that he was familiar with the works of 
Horace,^ a man of congenial spirit; and he may have 
been better versed in Latin literature in general than 
he, as an adopted Greek, was willing to acknowledge^ 

Of his life 'in Italy he gives us only one glimpse 
whioh indicates that m troveled in Cisalpine Gaul, per- 
haps when on his way to the Gaul beyond the Alps, de- 
livering lectures in the great cities as he proceeded. 

** The Double Indictment, 87. ** Concerning Salaried Companions^ 1. 

M^iL MTIieAmMe,ete., 18: 

** In IVmon, 2S. occurs the same oomporison, Uiat Honoe met (Bat. 9,6X0^* 
itehiii«alMiskjiEedfa7tagMiyliuni«n,to»Uin^ fiib. 
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He facetiously tells how years before* — probably in his 
boyhood days at Samosata — he had heard the familiar 
story of Phaethon, the presumptuous son of Helios, and 
ot bis sister's sad fate; andaowhe himself had then 
resolved, that, if he should ever visit northern Italy, 
he would make it a point to test the truth of the stoiy 
He goes on to say, that having cone there for anotMr 
purpose — no doubt a professional one— he took the op- 
porhmity to make inquiry; but the natives had never 
even heard of Phaethon, and when, with mock credii- 
lity, he asked the boatmen as he sailed up the Po, when 
they would set to the poplars and the amber, they 
lauehed and demanded to Imow what he meant. When 
he had rdated the story, how PhaSthon, losing control 
of his father's chariot, permittod it to approach too near 
the earth, for whioh Zeus smote him with a flash ol 
lightning and he fell ilip the river Po» while his sisters 
for their part in yrkisp the steeds to the chariot were 
changed into black [)opKr8 and their tears into amber, 
which ever after wara distilled from the leaves — the 
boatmen asked him '^^^t deceiver and liar had told 
him that yam and a^ured him that they had never 
seen any charioteer fall into the river, and as for the 
poplars he told about, they knew of ncme such." 

After a sojourn of several j'cars in Italy, Lucian 
turned his steps to southern Gaul, where he was to win 
his greatest trium])bs in what may be termed the rhe- 
torical period of his career. Like Ionia Gaul was a 
paradise for the sophist and rhetor. Hellenism was 
the dominant element in the culture of the province, as 
might have been expc;cted from the closer aflinity of the 
Gallic with the Greek mind than with the Roman. 
The Gauls, like the Greeks, were of a sanguine, galvanic 
temperament, aleit and quick-witted, fond of disj)lay 
and much given to a diffuse, ornate style of diction. 
Nowhere had the rhetorical art, as it was then prac- 
ticed, found a more congenial soil. Gaul was at that 
time the wealthiest province of the Empire, and the 
most famous seats of rhetoric and her handmaid, law, in 
the west were at Lyons, Marseilles, Aries and Tou- 
louse, whither the most eminent professors of the day 

Conctmfng Awtb€r or £fiocmt, 1 ff. 
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were attracted by the offer of large emoluments. Some 
of these scbools were aided by subventions from the im- 
perial government. Lucian was well fitted by nature 
and attainments to succeed in such a field, and his suc- 
cess during his sojourn there is attested by the fact that 
he received a very large public salary^^ as a professional 
sophist or rhetor and was among the best paid of them 
all. He is thought to have spent ten years in Gaul,^ 
during a large part of the time as professor of rhetoric 
and law at some one of the great schools mentioned 
above, perhaps at Lyons, which, according to Eusebius 
and Irenseus, was especially fomous at tnat time. In 
his works, however, there is a singular dearth of refer- 
ences to his life among tib.e Gauls and nothing to indi- 
cate what place was the principal seat of his ^f es- 
sidbal laboia The sole reminiscence of his residence 
there to be found in his writings is contained in the de- 
scription of the god OgmiuSy whom he identifies witti 
the Qreek Heracles." 

BSViaiTS SAMOSATA. 

In Gaul Lucian maintained the attitude of a for- 
eigner, devoting himself assiduously to his profession, 
winning applause and fortune, and that accomplished, 
glad to turn his face homeward. An accurate trans- 
cript of his own feelings at tbis time may be found in 
his Eulogiuin upon the Fatherland,^ '*No one," he 
says, **is so unmindful of his native land, as to take no 
thought of her, when he is in a foreign cit}'. Nay, even 
those who fare ill in foreign parts unceasingly declare, 
that their fatherland is the greatest of all blessings; 
while the prospered, even w^hen they fare well in every 
other particular, regard it as their greatest deficiency, 
that they are away from home, living in a strange land. 

'1 The 4poia0y< IB. 

" S<jme suppose that bis sojourn in Oaul was Int^rnipted by a visit to thft 
Olympic jjaines in 157. This stMuns (luiU? unlikely, otht-rwl*} there would bo some 
Intimatiou of the fact. The suppoHition rests u|)Ou the statement in PeregrinxiM 
8(-A0COi:dilig to wliicb Lucian attended the Olympic games on four occitaionm 
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three of them before the deatli of Peregi inus, which, on the authority of 
Eusebius. has been assli^Ded to 165. Perhaps, however, the announcement of 
his future self-immolation should be plAoed in that year, bu( tbe event itietf in 
109. This is the view of M. Croiset. 
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For it is a reproach to live abroad. And they who dur- 
ing their absence have won renown, either on account 
of the acquisition of wealth, or the honorable reputation 
they have obtained, or bi'cause of their proved culture, 
or of their acknowled<;ed valor — all such make haste to 
return to the fatherland, in order to exhibit their own 
fine accomplishments, where there are none to surpass 
them ; and the greater the estimation he seems to have 
obtained with strangers, the ixiore urgent is eacti one to 
rei^ich his native country." 

It is unlikely tbatLucian had ever revisited Samosata 
since his departure, when a mere [stripling, having de- 
termined not to return until he had realized his ambi« 
tions. He was now possessed of a competency and liis 
reputation was finnly establiahedL It is not known pre* 
cisely by what route he journeyed from Gaul to the 
East^* but he arrived in Ionia about the year 161 A«l>. 
where he found the pamphleteers^ of Epbesus and 
Smyrna discussing the Parthian war, which was then 
in progress upon the eastern frontier of the Eknpirei 
He was next in Antioch, whither Lucius Verus. the 
ooUeague of Marcus Aurelius, had come to take com- 
nuwd of the Roman foroe& Here he delayed a while^ 
until the issue of the campaign upon the Euphrates was 
clear, in the meantime, perhaps^ doing some work as an 
advocate,'^ and amusing himself with writing the Pwr^ 
traits and a Defense of the same, in the extrayagant 
language of which he is supposed to describe the beau* 
tifm concubine of tiie Soman conunander, who fg^ 
ferredto linger amone the charms of the Syrian capital, 
rather than take the field in person asainst the enemy* 

The year 163 finds Lucian at his old home, no doubt 
the object of wondering interest to his fellow-townsmen 
who saw him, whom they remembered ouly as an 
awkward, undisciplined youth, now transformed by- 
study and experience of the world into an accomplished 
man of letters. Of course he was c<illed upon to exhibit 

S5 Some fnippos«> that he went by way of Maerdouia, iuf»'rrin^ (liis from a pas- 
sage iu the HertHlotut or At tion, 7. But this piece ia perliupd bolter associated 
wuh an ezounion thither after liis ■ et ttemwi tin AUmbm. 

»• The How to Write Bistort/, 14. 

»i The stateuMat of Suidaa, tbat ha had been an advocate in Antiocb, is per 
haps iwtlflr ifCsnwl to this time, imther tiiaii,as Is usually done, to the t&oie 
iBinediaftelf iiraoedl«gl4ioisa*sllnt^risltlBCmeo6^ wte wasayougiBaii. 
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his powers, which bo was nothing loath to do, and gave 
a series of lectures or re<idings, prefaced by tbe Dream^ 
in which be at once glorified his own successes and 
sought to stir the ambition of the young men of Samo- 
sata. 

HB DBTEBMINES TO SBTTLB IN ATHENS. 

But Lucian could not be content to remain long in 
that Syrian to^v^l. There was nothing to detain him 
there, or to draw bim bitber again, except tbat it was the 
home of his pjireuts, for whom he seems to bave enter- 
tained a trul}^ filial regard. No doubt he had already 
determined to settlo in Athens, w^bicb of all the places 
he bad visited offered him the most attractions. There 
tbe imperial authority was least oV)trusive. Tbe spirit 
of the place was hostile to the luxury and ostentation 
that prevailed in Rome and Gaul, and imposed a salu- 
tary restraint upon any who came hither inclined to a 
life of luxurious indulgence and difiplay.** The noise 
and bustle of the great metropolis were wanting. A 
kindly frankness characterized the manners of the peo- 
ple. Each lived as he pleased, respecting tbe liberty of 
others and undisturbed by their opinions. Each enjoyed 
a learned leisure, adorned with the taste for letters and 
art. Nowhere else in the Empire was there allowed so 
much of freedom in thought and speech. This calm 
and independence of life were especially agreeable to a 
man of Ludan's type. His own literary instincis were 
in accord with the moral and intellectnal temperament 
of its people. They possessed a fineness of the critical 
sense which led the most disting^uished litterateurs of 
the time to render homage to their authority by solicit- 
ing their suffrages. They were qualified by their native 
sprigbtliness and mobility of mind, to appreciate what 
was brilliant and clever, and at once to perceive the 
ridiculous. No doubt Athens was much the same in 
Lucian's time, as when the Apostle Paul visited it a 
few scores of years before. Tlier(> was tbe same spirit 
of curious inquiry, the same eagerness to bear and tell 
some new thing, tbe Siime expectant welcome for tbe 
stranger who brought with him some item of news from 
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the outside world, or could tickle their fancy with tlie 
latest bon-mot or give tbeni some fresh conceit in phil- 
osophy to debate. Lucian's coming hither marks the 
beginning of that period m his life which possesses the 
most interest for us; for while we may not attribute to 
the atmosphere of the place the great change which at 
this time came over him, no doubt his surroundings 
there had much to do with the later development of Ma 
genius. 

HIS ADVBNTUBB WITH ALEXANBRB. 

He probably left Samosata in the year 104, taking 
with him his father and the other memljers of the fam- 
ily. The direct route lay through Cappadocia, from 
which he turned aside to visit AbonDtichos, a town in 
Faphlagonia on the Euxine, that he might see for him- 
self the notorious hierophant and soothsayer, Alexander, 
whose brazen impudence and successful imposture 
CTOwn him as the most extraordinary product, the very 
Cagliostro, of that superstitious age. According to 
Lueian's story, being at a loss for the means of living, 
Alexander pretended to have discovered some bronze 
tablets, which foretold the early coming of Asclepius 
to Pontus. The god arrived in the form of a serpent — 
his well-known emblem — which the wily deceiver had 
placed in a goose egg, from which it was made to come 
forth at the opportime moment. With this serpent, 
which he called Glycon, as his chief stock in tnide, to 
represent the younger Asclopius, he set up an oracle at 
AoonotichoH, claiming that he was himself the son of 
Perseus. By means of his juggling tricks and magic 
arts he succeeded so well in playing upon the credulity 
of the populace, that his fanio extended far and wide, 
even into Italy. The higher classes in Rome became 
affected with the craze; some sent their servants to con- 
sult the oracle and some went themselves in their eager 
haste to get the start of one another. Even a Roman 
senator, a certain Rutilianus, dispatched deputation 
after deputation to obtain Alexander's advice about a 
second marriage and other family affairs, and finally 
came himself. All these things were of such common 
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notoriety, that Lucian determined to satisfy his own 
onriosity by a personal yisit and, if possible, expose the 
arrant humbug. As the incident illustrates so well our 
author's character, his utter contempt for all charlatan- 
ism, delusion, and falsehood, and the impulsiveness with 
which he attaoked them, it is worth our while to dwell 
somewhat upon its detailk 

It appears, that in adYanoe of his visit he had sent a 
variety of questions, under seal, with whicih to test ttie 
Oracle. But Alexander had proved no match for his 
relentless inquisitor, and quickly divining his object 
and finding that he had shaken the&ith ofliis rich and 
aristocratio patron, Butilianus, he ccmceived an intense 
hatred tor Lucian and at first tried to discredit him 
casting reflectioDa upon his (duucacter. Whenheleamed 
of Lucian's arrival in Abonotichos, whither he had 
been escorted by two soldiers provided by his friend, 
the governor of Cappadocia, to conduct him to the sea- 
coast, Alexander sent for him with many professions of 
friendship. Our author thus describes the interview 
that followed:*^ *'0n entering his presence I found him 
surrounded by numerous attendants. As good luck 
would have it, I had brought with me my escort. Alex- 
ander extended his right hand for me to give the cus- 
tomary kiss. But holding it fast as if about to do so, I 
bit his hand so severely as almost to maim it. Those 
present attem[)ted to throttle me for the sacrilege I had 
committed, already angered also because I had addressed 
their master as Alexander and not as a prophet. He, 
however, putting up with the affront, very magnani- 
mously stopped them and readily promised to make me 
at home and show how good his god, Glycon, was, in 
that he changed into friends even those who are very 
angry. And putting all aside, he plead his cause with 
me, declaring that he was well aware of the advice I 
had given to Rutilianus. *What possessed you,* said 
he, *to treat mo in this way, when through my influ- 
ence you oould have reached high preferment with 
him?' I was glad enough to accept tnis profession of 
friendship, when I saw the dangerous piedicament I 
had got mto; and after a little I went forward, having 

Tbe.^terafuler,0Bw 
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been made his friend. It seemed a good deal of a 
marvel to the spectators — ^fche change that had come 
over me with such ease." 

Lucian had sent his father and other relations in ad- 
vance to AmastriSi a town on the coast of Bithynia a 
little to the w^ of Abonotichos, and had with him 
only his friend, Xenophon. Wishing to escape as soon 
as possible from the clutches of Alexander, ne rashly 
accepted the Litter's offer of a boat and rowers to take 
him thither. When they had got well along on the 
voyage, seeing the captain in tears and expostulating 
with the seamen, he began to suspect that foul play was 
intended. It turned out that Alexander had ozxiered 
{hem to throw Lucian overboard; and such, he says, 
would have been his fate, had it not been for the tender- 
hearted captain, who declared that he had lived a 
bliuneless life of sixty years and had a wife and family 
and could not brin^ himself to stain his hands with 
murder. He landed his passenger at a place called the 

Beaches" and returned home. Here Lucian found 
certain Bosphorian ambassadors sailing by on their 
way from King Eupator with the annual Koman 
tribute. Informing tbem of the danoer which he had 
just escaped, he was taken on board and oairied in 
safety to Amastris, where with the oo-operation of 
many others he took measures to faring Alexander to 
justice. But LoUianus Avitus, at that time Qovetnar 
of Bitbynia and Pontus, womd not hear to it, and 
Lucian was obliged to aoEindon the attempt Acoord- 
ingly he proceeded on his journey, reaching the Mgeeai 
b^ way of the Troad, from which he took ship to tiie 
Pir»ua^ During tiie voyage, which was somewhat 
TOotraoted, he had as a fellow-passenger tbe Cynic, 
Pereffrinus," whom he had known of as a profli^pGvte 
▼ouw. According to Lucian's account, Pere^mus 
had afterward connected himself with the sect of Chris- 
tians, in order to further his own selfish schemes and 
had attained considerable authority among them, travel- 
ing about from ^laoe to place and supporting himself 
by the contributions of his fellow-believers, ^ut hav- 

The Percgrintts, 4.V14. 
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ing been disoovered in some prafanation, perhaps of the 
EuohariBt, he was ezoommmiioated and snhsequently 
made hunflelf notorioua in Egypt, Rome, and in Illis hv 
his scandalous conduct. Fresh from his adveniure witn 
Alexander and with a keen scent for imposture and the 
ridiculous, Lucian amused himself with watching the 
extraordinary proceedings of his fellow-traveler, whom, 
years afterward, ho was to meet again at Olympia under 
widely different circimastances. 

HIS UFB IN ATEOSNS. 

He established his family in Athens, but was himself 
probably absent in Corinth*^ near the end of 104, or in 
the beginning of 1G5, perhaps on the way to Home to 
accomplish a mission, with which he appears to have 
been charged by the people of Samosata." On this 
same journey ho attended the Olympic festival of 165. 

Lucian was now in middle life, and his settlement in 
Athens marks the beginning of the most fruitful and 
interesting period in bis career, when he turned his back 
upon the profession he had followed hitherto, and de- 
voted himself to that work which was to give him an 
abiding fame. His contact with the world in his exten- 
sive travels had broadeirad his mind and matured his 
Judgment. The varied spectacle of human life, which 
Lad passed before his eyes, had awakened within him 
many serious reflectioii& Gradually he had become 
discontented with the nnzeality of the profession which 
in his youth he had espoused with such enthusiasm, and 
weary of its artifices, its shallowness, and flippanoy and 
brilliant pyrotechnics, its barrenness of ideas and 
plethora of mere words; and above all he detested the 
* 'deception and feblsehood, the efihontery and shouting, 
the hot disputes and couitlees other vexations''^ ind- 
dent to the career of the rhetorician and advocate. At 
heart Lucian was too sincere ever to have yielded un- 
reservedly to such methods and pzactices, or without a 
mental protest. Meanwhile he bad been a dose student 

The How to Write History, 14, 17. Tho ToxarU 84: 
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of human nature. Man, bis illusions and folli(>8, his 
passions and the comic phases of human life had chal- 
lenged his attention and interested him more and more. 
Thus by a natural evolution he had arrived at that 
moral and intellectual emancipation, which was the 
capital event of his life, in that it seciued for his genius 
a tree and untrammelled development. 

His first impulse upon abanaoning ifaetoric was to 
devote himself to philosophy, or, as he expresses it, **to 
escape, as it were, from the surging billows of the outer 
sea mto some quiet haven and live out the remainder of 
his days beneath philosophy's sheltering arms. ' Half- 
regretfully he thought of that moment in his youth, 
when he bad refused her invitaticms; and he resolved 
to retrieve what now, perhaps, seemed to him a mis- 
taka We see him in the fint nart of his soioum in 
Athens frequenting the society ox the philosophers and 
engaging in earnest discussion with tbem. He fett 
himself especially attracted toward tbe representatives 
of the Academy and the Lyceum.'' He says of himself 
at thistimeit^ "I wandered long in search of philosophy's 
abode, that I might hold converse with her. Aooord- 
ingly, falling in with certain persons clad in coarse 
cloaks and with long flowing beards, who said they had 
come from her very presence, and thinking that they 
knew, I would question them. But they, a good deal 
more ignorant than I, either made nio nu answer at all, 
lest they should betray their own lack of knowledge, or 
they pointed out to me one dour after another. At all 
events, from that day to this, I have not been able to 
find her dwelling. Many a time, on the strength of my 
own conjecture, or under somebody's guidance, I would 
present myself at such and sucli a door, with the firm 
belief that now I had found the olgect of my quest, ar- 
riving at this conclusion on account of the throng of 
peo[)le going in and coming out, all of them of sad coun- 
tenance, neatly dressed and of thoughtful mien. Ac- 
cordingly, wedged in tbe crowd, I ni} self entered with 
them, only to be disappointed in the travesty of philos- 
ophy w^hich was found there. Accordingly," he says, 
**I at once retire<l. with a pitying look for the \K)ot 

«• Tteilfi0ter,». «* Hie DtmMe Indictment, vL «• Tbb Angler, n^n. 
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wretchas, whom she was leading around, not by the 
nose, but by the beard, and who, like Ixion, were con- 
sorting with a phantom, instead of with Here.** 

In the Alenippns in the Role of Icaims,^^ where he 
puts some of his own reflections into the mouth of his 
favorite Cynic, he represents himself as having come to 
despise all human things, the grotesqueness, insignifi- 
cance, and instability of which his observation of life had 
forced upon his attention, and to reco^ize that there 
are higher problems worthy of one's senous study, per- 
taining to the origin of this cosmos^ its makn, the phe- 
nomena it presents^ and what its consummation is to be. 
''I assumed/' he says, **that the best thing to do was 
to get a complete explanation from the philosophers. I 
thought they at least would be able to tell me all the 
facts in the case* • • • Accordingly I put myself 
into their hands with considerable cai£. Paying P^H of 
it down on tiie spot and agreeing to pay the rest after- 
ward in return for the sum and substance of their wis- 
dxmu • • • But so far were they from ridding me 
of my former ignorance, that they quickly plunged me 
into even greater perplexities, showering daily upon me 
first principles, mial causes, atoms, Tacuums, mattore 
and archetypes. But what to me at least seemed most 
embarrassing of all was this— although there was no 
ooDsistoncy m what they said, but all their teachings 
were at loggerheads and contradictory, nevertheless 
they expected me to obey them and endeaTored to bring 
me over, each to his own view." 

The result was that philosophy which had won his 
admiration"* as he had viewed ii; from a distance, or in 
the person of a Nigrinus or a Demonax, lost its attract- 
iveness upon closer inspection, when he saw the confu- 
sion and jarring inconsistencies of its various schools 
and their passion for disputation and strife; and it be- 
came even repulsive to him, when ne looked at it 
through the lives of its exponents. He turned away 
with disgust and indignation at the burlesque they 
made of it. 

Ho had abandoned rhetoric; philosophy he found 
himself unable to adopt, for he could not a^liate with 
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those who professed to be philosophers, but belied the 
name. Hoiiceforth, to use his own words/'^ he was to 
*'make it his business to hate quacks, hate jugglery, 
hate lies and hate conceit and hate every such class of 
wicked men" and to be *'a lover of truth, a lover of 
beauty, and a lover of simplicity and whatever else has 
to do with loving;'* in Bnort. to *'hate the had, and 
praise and love tlio good.*' He had discovered at last 
his true vocation, the gift that was in him. 

There is but little to note during the next ten or fif- 
teen years of his life beside the publication of his satir- 
ical dialogues, in which he attacked with invective and 
biting sarcasm the popular conceptions of religion, the 
vanity of the rhetorician, tlie insincerity of the philos- 
opher, and the manifold weaknesses, follies, and conceits 
of human life. In order to get the public ear, he took 
advantage of the lecture or public reading, which was 
then all the fashion. The nature of his writings and 
their dramatic quality made them especially available 
for this mode of publication. It would seem that before 
giving them to the general public, he was accustomed 
to read his works before a select company of the leading 
literary men of Athens, and with something of the 
animated delivery, which he had ac<|uired by long prac- 
tice in the courts and upon the pbitform. We can easily 
imagine what a sensation in that community his works 
must have made, as they appeared in rapid suc€es8ion. 
People were at lirst astonished at the wanton freedom 
with which he handled the pagan Olympus, for no one 
before had ventured to assail the gods with such free 
and easy nonchalance. But they soon began to laugh, 
as they saw the divine myths stripped of the poetic 
glamour, which had hitherto warned off the sceptical 
mtruder, and held up to ridicule in the cold, matter-of- 
fact realism of Lucian's dialogues. And all except the 
victims relished with the greatest gusto the sallies of 
wit and sarcasm with which he attacked the preten- 
tiouB i>hilo6ophers of the day. 

Lucian's reputation at this time, in the new departure 
which his genius had taken, probably did not extend 
much beyond the hounds of Athens and its neighbor- 
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liood. His life there was varied by occasional excur- 
sions, but these did not Uike him very far away. 

In the Zenxis^ he describes the admiring reception 
that was accorded him in some foreign city; and to this 
time is proViabl y to be assigned the visit to Macedonia 
referred to in the Herodotu^ and in the Scythian, when 
he may have extended his joumej^ to Philipopolis in 
Thrace, the position of which is briefly described in the 
Fugitives,^ a dialogue wTitten al)out 170. 

Lucian was present for the fourth time attheOl vmpic 
games in 169,^ where he met again his former fellow- 
Toyager, Peregrinus. The oonsummate imposfcOTy or as 
some regard him, the sincere fanatic, had announced at 
the previous festival that on this occasion he would 
publicly bum himself to death. Lucian was an eye- 
witness of his self-immolation, which, after several post- 
ponements, took place one moonlight night amcxo^ a 



crowd of tiie Cynic's friends and admirers. An afhir 
of this kind possessed a special interest to Lucian as a 
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on the spot what he thought of it. If we may take his 
word for \% his sooffings came near costing him dear. 
The Cynics were so mdignant fbat they almost tore 
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him in pieces." On his return to Athens he wrote and 
published his narrative of the death of the pretended 
martyr, with the effect of arousing still further the 
wrath of the Cynics, who naturally retaliated upon their 
assailant for the shame and ridicule he had brought 
upon them. It has been conjectured, and not without 
reason, that the somewhat obscure dialogue of thei^i^i- 
tives was our author's reply to his critics. 

Of his private life nothing is known apart from the 
few hints contained in his writings. As we have seen 
he brought with him to Athens in 164 his father and the 
other members of the family. It is probable that owing 
to his itinerant life he had not married until his settle • 
ment in Athens, and there is nothing in his writings to 
indicate that his iiome life was other than happy and 
pleasimt. From the Euinichus,^ a dialogue composed 
near the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, we learn 
that he had a son, at tliat time quite young. He lived 
a simple, frugal life in keeping with his own modest 
tiistes and fortune. A man of his genial temperament 
and sparkling wit would naturally mingle in the social 
life of the place and be welcome upon festive occasions. 
But he mingled in society rather as an interested, wide- 
awake observer than as a conspicuous actor ; and it was 
there that he obtained much of the material for his most 
pungent satires. His social attitude in the houses to 
which he was invited is well illustrated in the Banquet, 
where he represents himself as witnessing a series of 
grotesque and samdalous scenes without mixing in them 
otherwise than by the liveliness of his impressions. 
Again in the Ph iJopscndes, or Lover of Lies, he ap}:)oars 
as a frequent visitor at the house of Eucrates, a vener- 
able Athenian addicted to philosophy; and on one occa- 
sion, when Eucrates was laid up with the gout, his vis- 
itor, calling to inquire after his health, asks leave to sit 
beside him upon his couch, while with familiar frank- 
ness he makes fun of the marvelous stories, told by his 
host and a few sympathizing friends gathered about 
him, of haunted houses, apparitions, goblins and magio 
arte. In the Ship, or the Wishes, we see him, in com- 
pany with some friends, following the crowd which had 
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been drawn to the Pireeus to see a large ship that had 
recently arrived, and then while returning on foot to 
the city, discoursing sagely to his companions of ''day- 
dreaming and castle- building and idle- wishing for im- 
possible blessings.'* Whether these scenes be actual 
or purely of his own invention, they are doubtless a 
transcript of the qualities which characterized his daily 
interoouxse with firiends, a keen disoomment and ready 
oommon-sense and liyelv conversation, abounding in 
unexpected turns and lighted up with playful mockery. 
It is probable that he gathered about hunaelf a limited 
oizole of intimates, some of whom he may have intro- 
duced by name in various of his writings. The account 
of Peregrinus is addressed to Cronins. To his dear 
Sabinus ne writes the Defense of his course in accepting 
official station in Egypt under one of the Emperors, after 
having oondemned such dependence upon the great in a 
letter Concerning Salaried Companions adcGessecU to 
TimodeS) another of his friends. In a long letter to 
Philo he exposes tiie absurdities of some contiomporary 
historians and teUs How History Should he Written; 
and under the pseudonym Tychiades he recounts to his 
friend Philocles in the Fhilopseudes some of the marvel- 
ous stories, upon which the credulity and superstition 
of the age were wont to feed. It is not imlikely that 
Celsus, the Epicurean, at whose request he wrote the 
Alexander^ is the same person whose True Discourse 
was refuted by Origen. 

The only one among the Athenian friends of Lucian 
about whom he gives us any positive knowledge is the 
philosopher, Demonax, with whom he had a long and 
affectionate intim^icy. Demonax was a philosopher of 
the Cynic school, tboiigh not of the straitest sect, a 
friend of Epictetus and universally respected and be- 
loved. The portrait'^ of him which Lucian traces in 
tenns of glowing eulogy describes him as impelled to 
the study of philosophy by the love of honor and virtue, 
as despising ordinary pleasures and devoted to liberty 
and truth; living a sober, irreproachable life, and an 
example of prudence and wisdom to all ; not a narrow 
sectarian, but one of those rare characters which seem 
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to blend naturally all sects and opinions in one; asso- 
ciating freely with all, without pride or ostentation; 
with nothing of the rigor of the ascetic, but editing and 
drinking like other people ; never noisy, angry, or quar- 
relsome, severe upon the oflPense, but merciful to the 
offender. By his kindly advice and the severity of his 
reproofs he made those about him more decent and 
orderly, and through his gentle, benignant philosophy 
they became more cheerful and were animated with 
better hopes of a hereafter. He was thoroughly unsel- 
fish, and in the spirit of that familiar line of Terence, he 
thouglit that for one to be a man was sufficient title to 
his regard i'""^ and, withal, there was a liveliness of 
humor and repartee which imparted an indescribable 
charm to the whole man. Of himself he said: Soc- 
rates I venerate, I admire Diogenes, Aristippus I 
love;"" and Lucian declared him to bo the best philos- 
opher he had ever known. He was one of the few con- 
temporaries of his whom Lucian recognized as having a 
genuine zeal for philosophy and as keeping in view the 
principles of the old masters and ordering their own 
lives in accordance therewith. His admiring friend- 
ship for Demonax was highly creditable to Lucian and 
throws an interesting side light ujx)nhisown character. 
Here was a man after his own heart, a fine type of the 
sincere, truth-loving, well-roundod philosopher, whose 
fidelity to tlie best ideals woke a responsive echo in his 
own nature and served to remind him that philosophy 
itself was not a sham, and at the same time pointed with 
a keener edge the shafts of mockery and satire, which 
he levelled at her false and unworthy professors. 

A satirist like Lucian, audacious, persistent, at times 
impulsive, would be sure to arouse hostility; and the 
enemies he made, at least most of tbem, were they better 
known to us, would doubtless reflect equal honor upon 
him with his friendships. Many of the portraituree 
that appear in his dialogues were no doubt drawn from 
life and with such precision of detail as to be readily 

The Dtpumax, 10: 
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recognized, such characters, for example, as Thesmop- 
olis, Zenothemis, Dam is, Hetoemocles and Alcidamas; 
and it would not be strange, if they winced, when thus 
held up to public derision. The satirist revels in the 
exercise of his gift and is liable to uso it sometimes 
without duo discrimination and often with glaring ex- 
aggeration. Lucian himself was by tompemment 
peculiarly exposed to these faults. He did not always 
distinguish accurately the false from the true, and some- 
timeB lie carried exaggeration further than is pmniflsi- 
ble even in satire, the force of which largely consists in a 
certain verisimilitude. But for all tha^ it must be ad- 
mitted, that the philosophm and rhetoricians, the for- 
tune hunters, the parvenus and the arrogant and osten- 
tatious rich for the most part deserved the full measure 



ribaldry of the Auction of Philosophers, in which Luci- 
an represents the great masters in philosophy, Sooratee, 
Pythagoras, Diogenes, Democritus, Heraclitus and 
others, as bein^ auctioned off in a slftve market, most 
of them for a trifling sum, naturally gave offense to the 
philosophers, whose ecoeoitricities of appearance and 
dress and inconsistencies of life he was never weary of 
saturizing. According to bis own story he was in im- 
minent danger from their hatred; but we can hardly 
believe that it proceeded any further than threats of 
vengeance. At all events, he wrote the Angler or the 
Resurrection, ostensibly in his own defense ; but even 
there ho could not refrain from his wonted assaults. 

In the Professor of Rhetoric Lucian is thought to 
have traced the portrait of his contemporary, Julius 
Pollux, a sophist and grammarian, who had a private 
school in Athens and w^s afterward appointed by the 
Emperor Commodus to the chair of rhetoric in the uni- 
versity. The anecdotes and biographical allusions are 
too precise not to have applied to some re^il person, who 
in fact is indicated by a periphrasis*^ based upon the 
name Pollux. As the olHcial representative of the art 

The Proftmor of Rhetoric, 24: 
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of rhetoric before the Athenian public and undoubtedly 
a man of reputation as an authority and literary critic, 
he had probably indulged in some unfavorable criti- 
cisms upon the writings of Ludan, who bad made him- 
self obnoxious by publicly dispaiaging the art of the 
rhetors and ostentatiously separating from them. 
Lucian prided himself, and not without reason, upon 
his fine Attic style, and any reflections upon uiat 
toudied him in a sensitiye spot. Without some such 
provocation as this Lucian's satire seems difficult either 
to justify or to understand. 

The i)eriod of Lucian's greatest literary activity 
dosed with the reign of Marcus Aurelius. From this 
time on he rarely mote and rarely appeared before the 
pubUa He was now about sixty vears of age, and 
naturally wished to escape from the heated atmosphere 
of controversy and recnmination in which the satirist 
often finds himself involved. But after a few vears of 
quiet life, we find him again taking to the platform, 
perhaps because his purse was runmng low ; the same 
reason which appears to have influenced him a little 
latei^when quite old and with *^one fooi^" as he says, 
**in Charon's boat,''** to accept an appointment as law 
registrar, or master of the rolls** at Alexandria, in 
E^ypt, from the Emperor OommoduSi or, as some 
think, from Severus. 

From this time we lose sight of him entirely. No 
information worthy of credence has come down to us 
concerning the time, or places or the circumstances ei 
his death. Suidas has an improbable story that he was 
torn in i>i6ces by do^, a righteous diastisement, accord- 
ing to him, for Lucian's unbelief and the blaspbemies 
he was charged with uttering against the Cnristian 
faith. This story doubtless had its origin in Lucian's 
own statement, that he bad come near being torn 
in pieces by the Cynics, whose name Suidas con- 
strued too literally. When be became a Koman 
ollicial in Egypt, he was old and in impaired health. 
He wrote, perhaps out of his own experience, in his old 
age a serio-comic drama entitled Traqodopodagra in 
which lie sets forth the tortures of the gout. 
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LUCIAN AS A HAN OF CULTUBB. 

He was not a profound scholar, any more than were 
his contemporaries, but was remarkable rather for the 
range of his acquisitions in the somewhat narrow and 
exclusive lines which then constituted a liberal educa- 
tion. As a rhetorician he had studied his art thor- 
oughly, and without becoming a slave to the methods 
then in vogue, he knew how to appropriate to his own 
use the best it had to give. His practical sense and fine 
literary instinct enabled him to distinguish the true art 
from the meretricious display, the allectations, trivial 
refinements and empty platitudes, which had gathered 
aboat it. Mathematics and natural science had no in- 
terest for him. In the Hermotimua^ he mentions, in 
passing, some of the definitions of geometiy only to 
ridicule them; and through his favorite cbaiacter, 
Menippus, he mocks at the philosophers for tr^ring to 
measure the circumference of the sun^ the dimensions of 
the stars, the heights of the air, the depths of the sea 
and the circuits of the earth. ^ Lucian apparently sym- 
pathized with the Sceptics in tbeir contempt for the 
subtleties of mathematics; but in the Humanities he 
was altogether at homa Mis writings abound in apt 
quotations, showing an intimate acquaintance wiw 
Classic poetry and prose, thou|^ after tne literary fash- 
ion of the day, he had certam stock passages, which 
were made to do duly on every possible occasion. His 
mind was steeped in mythologic lore, which he em- 
ployed with marvelous ease and freedom. 

History had become an essential element in Hellenic 
culture, and the sophists of the second century regarded 
it as one of the forms of their art, and from it they drew 
many of the subjects of discourse. Lucian's familiarity 
with this department is attested by the multitude of his- 
torical allusions contained in his works. That he was 
a critical reader is shown by his tract upon How to 
Write History, in which he ridicules the current 
methods and points out the true principles which 
should control in this form of composition. While he 
made his seeming credulity the subject of ridicule, he 
had a warm admiration for Herodotus, for the simplic- 
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ity^ beauty, and Ionian grace of hia st^le and the wis- 
dom of his reflections; and be was not less sensitive to 
the dramatic form of many of the scenes and events de^ 
scribed by the historian and to the simple grandeur of 
his imagination. " In the same way he had a superficial 
Wpreciation of Thucydides, of the form rather than ot 
the substance, of the force of his thought, his truthful- 
ness and independence^ the gravity of his styleu ttie 
Bimplebreyityof his esndium aiid the jt»t proportk»8 



Greek philosophy had lost the boldness and orig- 
inaJity of its earlier apostles and wa sreally in its 
dotage. It consisted of little but the formal, dis- 
torted, drv-as-dust iteration of the old argumente^ 
the old objections, and the old replies, with noUi* 
ing of the poetic grace and fine discretion which in- 
formed the discussions of the old masters. No wonder 
that Lucian found this prosing scholasticism distasteful 
and insufferably tedious^ while at the same time it 
served to hide from him liie true philosophy. His read- 



of Socrates^ no doubt suggested to him that &cile m- 
strument of his genius, the dialogue, which he turned to 
unwonted useeu stripping it of the dignity with wludi 
philosophy had clouied it, and making it the servant of 
zollicking laughter and biting satire. **I found him 
(Dialogue)," he says, **still wearing the air of melan- 
choly to the multitiMe and reduced to a skeleton by con- 
tinuous questioning, apparently regarded with awe on 
this account, but not altogether agreeable or pleasing to 
the i^i i a ss of peopla In the first place, I accustomed 
him to walk upon the ground in the fashion of men ; 
then I made him more attractive to the beholder by 
cleansing him of the grime with which he was covered, 
and constraining him to wear a smile. But above all I 
yoked comedy to him and in this way won for him good 
will from the hearers, who before this were on their 
guard agaiust him, being afraid of getting in their 
bands tho thorns that were on him, just as in the case 
of a hedgehog.*** 

•f The Herodotut, 1. Cf. tho Charon, 0-13. 
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Another inteiresUiig cbaiacterislio of Ludan's cnltiue 
was his knowledge and fine appreciation of tb^ arts of 
painting and sonlptaie. Love of the beantifnl was an 
instinct with him. He belon|;ed to a family of acnlp* 
tors, such as they were, and m his boyhood he had no 
doubt learned somethiBg of the techmcal nrocesses of 
the art by frequenting the studio of his uncles. In his 
travels he bad looked with delight upon the monu- 
ments, statues, and paintings which abounded in the 
great cities of Asia Minor, Greece, Italy and Gaul; 
and his writings strikingly testify to the vivid impres- 
sions, which they had made upon his 'mind. In the 
Zeuxis'"^ he describes minutely a painting by that artist, 
called the "Female Hippocentaur," which was lost at 
sea, when Sulla carried it away, but a copy of which 
was still preserved at Athens in Lucian*s time. The 
Marriage of Alexander and Roxana, a work by Aetion, 
from which Raphael is said to have obtained sugges- 
tions for one of his frescoes, is charmingly sketched in 
the Herodotus;'^ and in one of the Dialogues of the Sea 
Gaels'^ he gives a fine description of the Procession of 
Europa, the details of which he is supposed to have 
drawn from a ])ainting he had somewhere seen. No one 
among the writers of antiquity exhibits more taste, deli- 
cacy, and at the same time more sincerity, in the treat- 
ment of art 

mS PSBSONAL CHA&ACTBB. 

Judged by the standard of morals prevailing in his 
day, Lucian in bis personal character was a representa- 
tive of the better element in heathen society. He was 
to be sure a mocker, but his mockery was penetrated 
with honest indignation and a profound seriousness of 
purjKDse. He uniformly directed it against evil, against 
deception, and superstition, against quacks in religion 
and quacks in philosophy, against those who made a 
god of their wealth, or committed crimes and cruelties 
through unscrupulous ambition and avarice, and against 
that false conception of life, so common in all ages, 

*«1te2^iwCi>4ff. TheJBitroclotiMiS. 
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which malDeB it oonsist in the abandanoe of fbe things 
that a man poeseBseUL It is impoesibk to oonoeive of 
Luoian as other than a person of earnest^ manly char* 
actor, with flie defeots of his time, but essentially a 
man of moral force and though not of the highest;, yet 
of worttij conceptions of right and duty, which in the 
main he carried out in his own life. Through the var- 
ious diaiaoters whom he puades before us, he leases ub 
in no doubt as to where his own moral sjmpathies lia 
He makes Diogenes say to the King of Oana: **Man- 
solus shall tell of the tomb erected to himself in Hali* 
camasBUB by his wife aikl sister, Artemisia; whereas 
Dioffenes doesn't even know whether his body has any 
tomb over it, fcnr he didn't concern himself about that 
But he has left behind among the beet men the reputa- 
tion of having liyed a manly life— a prouder memorial 
than yours, O most servile 6t CariansI and one reared 
upon a firmer foundation."^ Lucian was honest and 
frank, on the whole a sincere lover of truth and the con- 
sistent foe of hypocrisy, a man of unselfish instincts and 
without malignity, meanness, or pretense. 

HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGION. 

His attitude toward religion seems to have been that 
of an agnostia Constitutionally incredulous, the super- 
natural was repugnant to his intelligence, and he ap- 
p^rs not to have believed in a personal god in relation 
with the world. He did not assume the positive atti- 
tude of denial, but rather contented himself with mock- 
ins at those who claimed to know. As for himself he 
did not know and was ap^ently resigned to his igno- 
rance. And this resignation was easy for such a prac- 
tic»l man of the world, whose mind was so occupied 
with the objective realities about him, with life as he 
actually found it, as to take little thought for the dim 
beyond, much less to accept the absurd and puerile con- 
jectures that formed the staple of current beliefs. The 
world in which dwell the shades of the dead interested 
him as the place especially, where the glaring inequali- 
ties of this present life are removed and all are upon a 
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leyel, and where crime and injustioe leoeiYe fbeir due 
reward. 

Christianity had not yet attained a commanding posi- 
tion. It was only one among a vast number of sects, 
and thus far had found its adherents ahnost exclusively 
aTnong the humble and obscure. It was two centuries 
before the new faith succeeded in establishing itself in 
the place of the slowly disintegrating fabric of pagan- 
ism. But still it already held a suthciontly importiint 
position in the world of the second century to attract 
the attention of the curious observer. In the East the 
Christian communities were quite numerous, and Lucian 
in his travels there must have obtained some glimpses 
of them. But, like tbat of the world in general, his 
knowledge of them was vague and superficial. There are 
only three or four passages in which he makes explicit 
mention of the Christians. In the Alexander'^ he rep- 
resents the arch imposter as commending them to pop- 
ular execration along with the followers of Epicurus, 
because they, equally with the latter, stood in the way 
of his designs. In the Story of the Death of Feregri- 
nus'^ occurs a passage of singular interest for its testi- 
mony to the simple virtues of the early Christians, the 
fraternal devotion which bound them together, the zeal 
with which they stood one another in time of perse- 
cution, their imgiudgmg liberality, community of 
goods, and unfailing s>Tnpathy, their faith in immor- 
tality and contempt of death, their renunciation of the 
gods of the Greeks and worship of the ''crucified 
sophist," to whose laws th^ oonf armed their lives. 
/ To Lucian Ghristianity was only one more phase of 
religion, or rather of superstition. He gave it appar- 
ently ouy a passing thought. He did not ^etrate to 
its underlying prmciples, so utterly foreign to the 
pagan eultus, by whicm it was surrounded, as not to 
be readily comprehended liy the transient obserrer. Its 
Totaries seemed to him worthy only of a half-disdainful 
commiseration, because so easily duped, as he tiiought, 
by any clever impostor like Peregrinus. Denunciation 
and caricature he reserved for polytheism. For the 

•« The Alexatulcr, 25 88. 

V* Tbd Ftregrinut U-ld. See Appendix II. 
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Christians he has scarcely the shadow of mockery and 
ridicule; for it is not necessiiry to read a tone of irony 
in his description of their belief as * 'marvelous," or of 
their great leader as the '^crucified sophist/' Nor does 
he concern himself with any of the unfounded accusa- 
tions preferred against them. We may well believe, 
that so far as he gave the Christian faith any considera- 
tion, he had a certain respect for the sincerity and up- 
rightness of its followers and was favorably disposed 
toward them, because of their rejection of the whole 
eystem of paganism. 

Notwithstanding the notable religious revival fostered 
by Marcus Aurelius, Greek and Roman polytheism was 
tottering to its fall. Even by those who like Tacitus 
and Pliny had lost their faith in the ancient religion, it 
was regarded as a political necessity to maintain it ; for 
they rightly judged that the very existence of the state 
would be imperilled, if the popular faith were swept 
away. J ust how much Lueian hastened the process of 
disintegration, it is impossible to decide. His writings 
doubtless weakened the loyalty of some to the old sys- 
tem ; but it is altogether imlikely that they had any 
considerable determining influence upon the geceral 
drift of religious thought. They were the symptom, 
rather than the cause, of the deep midercurreut of skep- 
ticism which was undermining the entire structure. 

SUMMARY OF HIS WRITINGS. 

The writings commonly included in the collections of 
Lucian's works number eight-three, covering thirteen 
hundred pages of Greek text in the edition of Jacobitz, 
Doubtless he wTote other pieces, especially in the rhe- 
torical manner, which have not survived. But we may 
safely conclude that we now have all, or nearly all, of 
thoBe that possess any special interest or value. Of the 
number above mentioned Bekker rejects twenty-eight 
as apocryphal, Dindorf eleven, and Sommerfaiodt 
twenty -two. They agree, in eliminating seven, namely, 
ib» Halcyon, or Concerning Traihsformatum^tbelh'- 
fen^ of Astrology^ the Fhilopatris^ Examples of 
Longevity, Encomium on Dernosfhenes^ Chart- 
d^uSf or Concerning Beauty^ and Concerning the 
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Syrian Ctoddess. Of the remainder these critics by 
oommon consent recognize forty-eight as genuine. M. 
Croiset agrees with them in the rejection of all the 
above list except the tract upon the Syrian Qoddesa 
which, it has been thought, was not written by Lucian, 
because in the Ionic dialect and so at variance with his 
usual manner, as to contain no ridicule or scoff at the 
superstitions described thereixL M. Croiset regards it 
as a satiric imitation of Herodotus, whom Lucian does 
not directly attack, but with ingenious address assumes 
his air, borrows his style, copies his mode of thought, 
and under this mask recounts the marvels and fables. 
The purpose of the piece he conceives to be in the same 
line with that of the How to Write History, t.e., to 
expose, but by means of burlesque, the falbe methods of 
hititorical writiug. 

The French critic adds to the foregoing list (with 
Bekker and Dindurf) the Amours and Lucius or the 
Ass; (with Bekker and Sommerbrodt) the Sacri- 
fices, Nero or the Isthmian Canal and the Ejn- 
grams and (with Bekker alone) the Cynic and the 
Pseudosophist, making thirteen in all, which from 
the literary point of view — not to speak of certain im- 
possibilities in the matter which they contain — seem to 
him to present different characteristics from Liician's 
genuine writings. He accepts seventy as authentic, not 
all of them with ecjual certitude, but at least as not sub- 
ject to serious contest. It is enough that the authentic- 
ity of scarcely any really imporbmt work attributed to 
Lucian can reasonably be called in question. 

Various attempts, with perhaps more or less of suc- 
cess, have been made to determine their chronological 
order. It is, however, sufficient for our purpose to 
classify them according to the two-fold division of 
Lucian's life, which naturally separates itself into the 
rhetorical period, extending to the establishment of his 
residence m Athens in 165, when he was from forty to 
forty-five years of age, and the period of his maturity, 
when he produced those works of social and religious 
satire, which have j^ven him his fame. To the former 
period belong various short pieces, which were em- 
ployed as prologues — tpoeXaAmt—U} lectures or read- 
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ingSy and in which skillful use is made of some striking 
incident or description, in order to gain the attention of 
the audience to what mieht follow — such pieces as 
Concerning Amber or me Swans^ Hippias or the 
Bath, HarmonideSf About the Serpents, the House, 
and the Dream or a Chapter from the Life of 
JLucian; and some more formal pieces, or declama- 
tioDS^ such as the First and Second Phalarts, a de- 
fense of the tyrant of Agrigentum, the Disinherited 
Son, the Tyranntcidej tbe JEulogtum upon the 
Fatherland^ and the Encomium Upon the Fly, To 
this time also helong the Nigrinus which was one 
of Lucian's earlier works, if we adopt the conjecture 
alluded to in the account of his life ; and the Portraits 
and the Defense of the same, believed to have been 
composed at Antioch about 162-3; and the Trial Be- 
fore the Vowels, an amusing jeu d^ esprit in which 
Sigma pleads his cause agamst Tau» by whom he has 
been despoiled of his rightful place; and as has been 
already stated, the How to Write History was 
written near the close of the Parthian war in 165. 

Most of the works composed during the fifteen or 
twenty years subseq^uent to his settlement in Athens are 
of a satirical cast^ either distinctly so, or with an tmder- 
tone of satire. According to their main intent they 
fall naturally into three classes: First, those in whidfi 
the pagan Olympus is attacked; second, the satires upon 
human life and society, its vicesy follies and wion^; 
and third, the satires upon the philosophers— a classifi- 
cation, observed for conyenienoe in the present traosla- 
tion. Byen where the leading motiye is religious, 
human, or philosophical, the others are often skillfully 
introduced m a by-play of satira 

Besides the strictly theological or religious dialogues 
contained in the following pages, there belong to this 
class the Prometheus or vaticcisus and the Zeus 
Confuted, In the former, while Hephsestus and 
Hermes are engaged in chaining Ftometheus to the 
mountain, he yigorously protests against the cruelty 
and injuslioe of his fate and yentures to demand the 
reasons which led the king of the gods to condemn him 
to the cliff and the yultures^ Hermee» coming to the 
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defense of his master, reminds the Titan of his pre- 
tended crimes, hia deoeplion in the division of the vic- 
tim, the creation of man, and the theft of the 6ie, all of 
which Prometheus turns 80 skillfully into axguments in 
Ids own favor, that Hennes at last exclaims; **In mak- 
ing a show of defending youzseif, Prometheus, you have 
brought a terrible indictment against Zeos."^ The 
Zew Confuted or cross-examined^ is an attack upon 
Zeus and the |;ods over ttiedioulders of the Fatea A 
Cyn^ obtainmg from him the confession that Homer 
and Mesiod were right in saying that the Fates order 
all things, proves to bis face that the so-called ruler of 
gods and men is himself sul^ect to inexorable destiny 
and in fact has no power whatever; and be further 
argues, that, as everything is foreordained, it is mani 
festly unreasonable and unjust to reward or punish 
men for what they do, and sacrifices and prayers are 
of no avail. In a somewhat similar vein is the Satur- 
nalia, in which the priest of CronuSy taking advan- 
tage of the liberty of Ins festival to mock at the gouty 
and superannuated Titan, proiX)un(l8 some questions 
concerning the legends alx)ut liim current among 
men and not very complimentary to their subject^ 
and asks why be resigned the government. 

Among tlie satires uj)on human life and society con- 
tained in the following pages may also be classed the 
Alexander or False Prophet, the Ship or [Vishes 
and the Loiter of Lies, the scope of which have already 
been d(^8cribed ; and To an Uneducated Bibliomaiiiac, 
in which our author satirizes the rich ignoramus who 
thought to pass himself off as a very learned man by 
gathering about him a large library ; also the Menip- 
jms or Xccijomancy in which Menippus tells of his 
descent into Hades to consult Teiresias, what he saw 
there, especially the fate of the great and powerfuL 
The Crono-Solon and Letters of Cronus, apropos of 
the festival of the Saturnalia, treat of the relations of 
the rich and the poor. In the latter Cronus appears as 
a mediator between them; in the former bis priest and 
prophet lays down the laws that are to covem the rich 
m their treatment of the poor during WmfUea. The 
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Iletceric Dialogues^ probably Lucian's work, though 
tiiat is questioned by some, are clever pictures of the 
manners and cusfecms of the Greek Hetaarssy with per- 
haps a lurking vein of satire. 

The satires upon the philosophers include also the 
Fugitives a reply to the attacks of the Cynics^ whom 
it describes as TM^bonds and runaway slaves; the 
HermotimuSf the longest and most argumentative of 
his dialogues, in which he cleverly employs the Socratio 
method, to convince a Stoic friend of the futili^ of try- 
ing to find out what is truth by following the specula- 
tions of the Stoic or of any other school of philosophy; 
and the Double Indictmentj which derives its name 
firom the two-fold arraignment of Lucian by Bhetorio 
and Dialogue, the former charging him with ungrate- 
fully deserting her, after she had conferred upon him 
such distinguished honor, and the latter with having 
profi^tuted him to the base uses of comedy. 

Besides many attacks which Lucian made incident- 
ally upon the rhetoricians and the formal one contained 
in the Professor of Rhetoric already alluded to, he 
wrote the Pseudologist or Concerning the Word 
**}Aieo<pfid%yy in which he defended his use of the 
word against the claim of the sophist, TimarchuSy that 
it was un-Attio; and the Lexiphanes^ ostensibly the 
name of a young rhetorician, or gammarian, whom 
he takes as a iyjpe of such writers as delight in archaisms 
and Strang and unintelligible expressions. The huid- 
some Lexiphanes comes to Lucian one day for his ap- 
proval of a composition, which the young rhetorician 
has just written in this dyle. Lucian bids him read it; 
but he has not proceeded far, when the former in dis- 
gust declares he has had enough of it and will go dis- 
tracted, unless the youth at once gets rid of all this stuff 
by taking an emetic. A physician happening ak>ng 
just then, Lucian la^ the case before him. The latter 
gravely assures Lexiphanes that he is afflicted with a 
very serious disease and prescribes an emetic, that he 
^'may think and talk like a human being." After 
man^ protestations the patient swallows the medicine 
and 18 straightway relieved. Lucian then advises him 
to place himself under instruction in the best poets and 
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oratorSi and Thiicydides and Plato^ and comedy and 
ttSkgeAjy in order to prevent any reourrenoe of his 
malady. 

It is not to be supposed that Lucian abruptly forsook 
the style of the ^'rhetor" and passed at onoe to his new 
manner. The transition was in a degree gradual, and 
traces of his former manner still appear in some of the 
earlier works of the second period of his life^ in such as 
the Toxaris or Friendship^ a discussion between 
Mnesippns, a Greek, and Toxaris, a Scythian, as to 
which of these two peoples the better comprehended 
friendship and its duties; the AtUMcharsis or the Qymr 
nasia, in which Solon and the Scythian, Anachands, 
argue respectively for and agidnst the grand passion of 
the Qreets for gymnastic exerdses; the tract upon 
Dancing and tiiat which sets forth the duty of Not 
Hastily Believing a Slander. To this time belong also 
several pieces, which may be classed as rhetorical 
prologues, namely, the Herodotus or Aetion, the 
Scythian or Foreigner, the Zeuxis or Antiochus, 
and tlie Reply to Somebody Who had Styled Him a 
Literary Prometheus. In the last mentioned he ac- 
cepts the com i>arison, which had no doubt been intended 
as a disparapjement, and applies it esj^ecially to the fact 
that he had ventured to introduce an original style of 
composition — a new manner in literature — the union of 
Platonic dialogue and Aristophanic comedy, of philo- 
sophic gravity and comic mirth, in harmonious and 
elegant proportion. 

There are three narrative, or biographical sketches, 
which remaiD, the Life of Demonax, the Alexander 
or the False Prophet, and the Death of Peregrinus* 
These have already been characterized sufficiently. 

Lucian has sho%vn no little skill in the field of 
romance. Three pieces may be claased under this head 
viz., Lucius or tne Ass, which inspired some of the 
incidents in Gil Bias; the Dream or the Cocky which 
is included in the present translation and may have 
suggested Le Sage's Le Diable hoiteux^ and the 
True History. By many, e.g., Bekker, Dindorf, 
Oroiset^ it is considered doubtful whether the first was 
really Lucian's work It tells how a youth by the 
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name of Lucius, visiting at the house of a sorceress in 
Thessaly and seeing her change herself into a night- 
hawk hy anointing her hody with some magic oil, con- 
ceived the desire to experience the same transformation. 
Making friends with her maid-servant who obtained 
ac9ce8B to the oloeet where she kept her ointments, he 
happened to anoint himself from the wrong box and» to 
his dismay, was transformed into an ass. The story 
describes me varied adventuiee through which he passed 
in his search for the rose leaves, by eating which he 
was at last disenchanted and restored to his former self. 
The True History^ in two parts, is, next to the Hermo- 
timuSy the longest siii^le piece among Lucian's works, 
covering forty-three pages in the Greek. The pnrpose 
of this extravaganza is to satirize the extraordinary and 
incoredible stories of the old poets and historians^ and of 
the philosophers and certain writers of bis own day, by 
outnvaling them in the flights of his fancy and the exu- 
berance of his imagination, and, incidentally, to ridicule 
the universal passion for the marvelous and sensational. 
He wittily avows in the preface that it is a "true hia- 
toiy'' only so far as the confession is concerned, that 
tbcoie is not one word of truth in it; and tbroug^hout his 
prepost^itnis adventures on sea and land, aboYe the 
earth in space and in the ocean depths, upon the sun 
and moon and in the Islands of the Blest; ne preserves 
a Terisimilitude and shows a fertility of inventk>n tiiat 
ilie most skillful romancer might envy. Either directly 
or indirectly; in general scope or in minor details, this 
romance of Lucian's no doubt influenced, some of them 
perhaps unconsciously, such modem writers as De 
6ergerac in his VoyagetotheMconBisA Mnpireofthe 
Sun, Rabelais in his Cfargantua and Pantctgruely 
Voltaire in the Princess of Babylon and Micromigas, 
Swift in the Travels of Gfulliver, Baron MfincbauseD, 
and Jules Verne in bis numerous jeux esprit, Lucian 
does not lose by comparison wiui these uunous writers 
in this style of fiction. There is in him a verve, a 
facility, an affluence and a flow of spirits fidrly aston- 
ishing. 

Among the works assigned to his old age, or to the 
time just preceding, are the Heracles and the Dio 
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nysuSy two proloffues written for the public seances 
"which he resumed for a season in bis later years ; the 
Apologyy avowedly a defense of himself in accepting 
an office of state in Egypt, after having implicitly con- 
demned such a oouise in the Salaried (Jompanions; 
the Excuse apropos of an Inadvertence in Saluting 
some important personage in the morning with vyiaive 
instead of x^^y the tract upon Mourning, which in 
a serious vein of polished satire sets forth the strange 
and oontradiotory oonceptions of the popular mythol<^ 
respecting the state of the dead, and the inconsist^t 
acts of those who accept them; and two short composi- 
tions in verse, the Tragedy of the Qout, and the 
Ocupusy at Nimble Foot There seems to be no suf- 
ficient reason for regarding these last as apocry^dbal. 

As the author who struck out a new path m those 
forms of composition whidi haye given him a recog- 
nized place in literature^ Lucian has had no little influ- 
ence, by direct or indirect suggestion, upon later authors 
in the same field. Besides those already mentioned, 
Fontenelle, Fenelon and Lord Lyttleton in their dia- 
logues, the novelist Fielding, Walter Savage Landor 
in bis Imaginary Conversations and Henry D. Traill 
in his Neic Lucian, if tbey have not paid bim tbe 
compliment of imitation, bave at least felt tbe impulse 
of his example and original genius. 



• 
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II. 

SATIRB8 UPON THE PAGAN OLYMPUa 

1«— DIALOOUBS OF THB OODS. 

Eros, god of Joi^e, 

Zeus, supreme deity of the Greek OlymjpiLS. 

1. Eros. Well, Zeus, even if I did do wrong, make 
allowanoes for me, Pm only a little child and there's 
a deal of foolishness in me yet 

Zbus. What ! you a little diild, Bros^— -you who are 
older far than lapetusl Because you haTen't grown a 
heard or any gray hairs, do vou for that reason claim to 
be regarded a mere child— old as you are and to all 
manner of mischief t 

Eros. Why, what great injury have I done you— 
old as you say I am — ^that you are minded even to clap 
me in irons? 

Zeus. Just consider, you scamp, whether thnse are 
trifling matters. You treat me with such disrespect, 
that there's nothing into which you haven't metamor- 
phosed me — satyr, bull,' gold, swan, and eagle. But 
not one woman whatsoever liave you caused to become 
enamored of me, nor to my knowledge have I ever suc- 
ceeded through your agency in bewitching any woman; 

• Eros: Tlio flrat being, with Geea and Tartarus, to come forth from original 
Chaos, and thus lon^ antedating lapetus, son of Qflsa, and on« of the Titans, who 
was regarded by the Greeks as the aoOMlorcC tllB luUBtll IMS. **<HdMlap»- 

tus" was a proverbial exprossion. 

• Satyra: Wood and mountain d*»itios wlio fomiod the attendant train of 
Dir>nysus, (;o(l of w iiitv Iwf nrt'scnt^Nl with n sDiib nost'>, bristlj lHlir« MnpollllBd 
at tlio top, a goat's tail and lej^s, and small budding horns. 

• Bull, etc.: Zeus assumed the form of a white bull when he made off with 
Eurona to Crete (Duil. of Sen-Ooda. 15»; came down through the roof in a shower 
Of gokUnto the obamber where DanaD was immunMl (J)iaL i^Sea^Sods, 12); ap* 
peiM to Ledft M a iwan, to Antiope M a «ityr« and to Ckuqrmt^ 

wIm IM 0Vilid Idn oil to O^finpiis to to eapMim 
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bat I musfc needs xeaort to philters with them and keep 
myself out of sight It's the bull or the swan that the 
women take to, but if they catch sight of me, why! 
they die from fright. 

2. Eros. I dare say. For they are but mortal, Zeus, 
and can't endure your presence. 

Zeus. How is it, then, that Brauchus and Hyacin- 
th us* are fond of Apollo? 

Eros. Well, Daphne,^ you remember, steered clear 
of him even, in spite of his long hair and beardless face. 
But if you wish to be fascinating, why, you shouldn't 
flourish that aegis^ of yours, or take your thunderbolt 
along with you, but make yourself as charming as pos- 
sible, let your hair tiow loosely down in curls on lx)th 
sides of your face and tie them up with a head -band; 
wear a purple garment, put on gold-embroidered shoes 
and walk, keeping time to the music of tiute and kettle- 
diiims — and you'll see more women following after you 
then, than the Maenads' of Dionysus. 

Zeus. Get along with youl I shouldn't look very 
engaging in such guise as that. 

Eros. Well, then, Zeua» don't fall in lovel that*s 
easy enough, you know. 

Zsus. Nay, but I mean to keep right on with mv 
loTe-making. But you mustn't put me to so much 
trouble to get possession of my loTee. Upon these 
terms I let you off this time. 



* Branchus and Hyocinthus: Youths of eztraordinarr beauty and greatly be- 
loved by Apollo, who endowed the former with prophetic power, which he exer^ 
cis^l at Didymi, near Miletus, and acci k^ntally killrd the IftUer bi agameoC 

quoita. From his blood sprang the llower of tho kuiuo uatne. 

» Daphn6: A beautiful maiden with whom Apollo fell in love. To escape his 
Attentions she was changed, according to Oridi, into a laurel tree. 

* .3S^s: Originally the hide of tho poat Amalthea, which had suckled Zeim in 
Infancy. To conquer the Titans ho was told to wear a goatskin with the hood of 
the Qofion upon itb Of.n.<^7BBff.,wtaerelielend8lttoAtlien«: 

About her shoulders then she ca^t tht^ t^iss^^lod 
iEIgis dread, which Terror wreat-hon nil round about; 
Therein is Strife and Prowess and chill in;^ Rout wlUiil; 
Therein the Gorgon h«'ad of tiionster droad, dismejT 
And fear inspiring, sign of agis beoriug Zeus. 

In statues of AtbeoA the eegis generally appears as a short cloak Chfown Ofer 
the shoulders and covere<! wHh scalee) with the Ckffgoa heed in the oenter of the 

breast, and fringed with buakes. 

* Itenads: Bacohantio women who eooomiMUiled Dionysus, and were so called 
tioiienio of tlioir fronitort bnhiTlor 
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4. 

Zeus, Idng of the gods. 
Ganymkdes, cupbearer of the gods, 

1. Zeus. Cornel GanymedeB — for we've reached our 
destination^ — kiss me now, that you may realize that I 
no longer have a hooked beak, sharp talons, or feathers 
—as, to all appearance, I was of the feathered tribe^ 
when I Bhovred myself to yon. 

Gan. Weren't you just now an eagle, sir, and didn't 
you swo<n> down and snatch me from the midst of my 
flock? Blow is it, then, that those feathers of yours 
have fallen off and you now look like quite another 
being? 

Zbus. Well, my lad, it's neither a man you see nor 
an eagle; but the king of all the gods — ^that's what I 
am« 1 metamorphosed myself to suit tiie occasion. 

Gan. What ao you say? Why! Are you the far- 
famed Pan?* How is it, then, that you haven't got a 
diedierd's pipe, or honi% or hairy k^? 

2uBUS. Why ! Think you he's the only god there is? 

Gan. Yes, and we are accustomed, indeed, to sacri- 
fice to him a he-goat, which we bring to the grotto, 
where the god has his abode. But you I take to be a 
sort of kidnapi^r. 

2. Zeus. Tell me^ haven't yon heard the name of 
Zeus, or even seen the altar reared in GkurgamsP to him 
who sends rain, thunder, and lightnings? 

Gan. Why I Do you mean to say, my dear friend, 
that you are the person who lately poured down upon 
us that tremendous hailstorm— the being who says he 
dwells on high, who makes the noise we hear and to 
whom my fa&er sacrificed the ram? Ptay what harm 
have I doneyou, that you kidnapped me, O sovereign of 
the gods? Dui the chances are the wolves will straight- 
way fall upon my flocks in their defenseless condition 
and tear them in pieces. 

> Our destination: Olympus, whither Ganymedes «M Qttrried bj ZetUi wbo 
Appeared to him on Mt. Ida in the form of an eagle. 

* Pan: Gk>d of woods and meadows and of nml life, hflDoe worshipped espe- 
cially by shepherds. Doscribed as liAviog bona, ft pudc BOM, gOAt's beard and 
feet, and playing upon a pipe. 

• Oaisinu: ApitrtoC 1ft Uft,ipb«»GaiiyiiiedM tended tail llocte 
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Zeus. What! Are yoii still concerned about your 
flocks, now that you have become immortal and are go- 
ing to be with us? 

Gan. What do you mean? Aren't you going to 
take me back to Ida right oil:, this very day? 

Zeus. Not a bit of it! For in tliat case my chang- 
ing from a god into an eagle wouli have been aU for 
naught. 

Gan. Well then, my father will seek after me and 
be plunged into sorrow at the fruitless search ; and by 
and by, I shall get a sound thrashing for haying left 
my flock. 

Zbus. Why, where will he get sight of you? 

Oan. Oh, don*t detain me, don't! For already I 
yearn after him. If you'll take me back, I promise 
you he'll sacrifice to you another ram as a ransom for 
me. We've got one three years old, a big fellow, who 
leads the way to the pasture. 

3. Zbus. (Aside). How nmve and artless the lad 
is, and that, notwithstanding he's a lad stilL (Resum- 
ing the conversation). Buj^ Ganymedes, dismiss all 
those things from vour mind and famt them— -your 
flock and Mount Ida. As for yourself— for you are 
alreadv a god — ^from here you will be able to confer 
many blessmgs upon your father and fatherland. In- 
stead of cheese and milk )'ou will live ou ambrosia* and 
drink nectar. Indeed you shall yourself act as cup- 
be^irer and provide this for the rest of us also. And to 
crown all, you'll he no lonp:er a man, but immortal, 
and 1*11 make your star to give a most brilliant light, 
and you shall be perfectly happy. 

Gan. But if I should want to have some sport, who 
will play with me? For on Mount Ida there were many 
mates of us. 

Zeus. Here, too, you shall have some one to play 
with j^ou — this Eros^ hero — and dice in any quantity. 
Only take heart and be cheery and don't be hankering 
after the thin,u:s below. 

4. Gan. How in the world, then, can I be useful to 
you? Shall I have to herd sheep here too? 

* AmbrosUi atid nectar: The f<Kxi adcI drink of the gods, witfaheld from mor^ 

tals, as cotitaininK ttiM principle o£ iuimorUUitj. 

* Erofl: God ol love. 
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Zsus. Oh, no I Tou shall pour the wine and be put 
in charge of the nectar and dbto the management of 
the symposium. 

Oak. Oh, that won't be hard. For I know how 
oneshonld pour the milk and prefer the rustic drinking 
cup. 

Zeus. (Aside). There, that reminds him again of 
milk, and be thinks he's about to wait upon men. (Re- 
suming). But here it's heaven, and as 1 remarked, we 
drink nectar. 
Gan. Is that more delicious, Zeus, than milkf 
Zbus. Oh, you'll find out by and by, and when 
you've once tasted of it, you will no longer hanker after 
the milk. 

Oan. And where shall I sleep at night? With my 
companion, Eros? 

Zbus. Oh. nol You shall share my couch. That's 
whv I carried you off. 

Oan. Why, can't you sleep by yourself? Or is it 
pleasanter to sleep with me? 

Zbus. Yes, with such an one, indeed, as you, Gany- 
medes— so beautiful. 

5. Oan. Why, of what use is my beauty in promoting 
your slumber? 

Zbus. Oh, there's a sort of bewitching spell about 
it and it brines sleep on more gently. 

Oan. And besides, my father, for his part, was an- 
noyed at my occupying the same bed with him and used 
to tell in the mommg now I deprived him of his repose 
by tossing upon my pillow and kicking and talking 
somewhat in my sleep. Therefore he usually sent me to 
my mother to go to bed. If, as you say, you kidnapped 
me with this object in view, it's nigh time for you to set 
me down again upon the earth, or else you'll suffer 
from sleeplessness. For I shall disturb you by my con- 
stant tossing. 

Zeus. You'll do the very thing tbat's most agree- 
able to me, if I should lie awake along with you and 
hug aud kiss you again and again. 

Gan. Weil, you yourself should know. But I shall 
fall asleep, if you fondle mo. 

Zeus. Oh, we shall know what to do then. But at 
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present, Hermes,** do you take him away and, after he 
has drunk of immortality, bring him back to pour the 
wine for us : but mind you teadi him befoiehaud how 
he is to hold out the cup. 



5. 

Here, of Zeus, 
Zeus, king of the gods, 

1. EbBEB^. Ever sino% Zeus, you kidnapped that 
Phrygian lad^ from Ida and brought him here^ you 
treat me with less attention. 

ZiBUS. Why, Here! Are you already jealous of 
&im, too — such a simple-hearted boy and perfectly in- 
offensive? I thought you took umbrage at those ladies 
only who consort with me.* 

Hm£. Well, even in those afibirs you don't do 
right, nor do such proceedings become yourself. You 
are sovereign of all gods, and yet you forsake me, your 
lawful wife, and disguised as gold or as a satyr or buU,^ 
you go down to th|B earth to play the gay Lotbario. Al- 
beit those women of yours remain even upon earth, but 
as for this youngster from Ida, O most noble of gods, 
you seized and flew up here with him, and now he lives 
with us, thrust headlong into my presence, ostensibly, 
indeed, to pour the wine for us. Were you in such sore 
need cf cupbearers, and have Heb6^ and Hephmtufi^ 
grown weary, forsooth, of your service? And, too, ^ou 
never receive the cup at his hands without fiist giving 
him a smack in full view of the whole company, ana 
the kiss is more grateful to you than the nedar; andfor 
this reason, even when you are not thirsty, you often 

• Ilermeti: Mesaeoger axid general foetotom of Zeus. 
1 Ftaryglaii lad: GtaoyinedflB. 

> Those ladies only who oooiorl with m e S a n w M , Lete, Danat, AksmeoA, 

Europa, lo, and Antiop^. 

• Satyr or bull: See notes Dial, of God$^ 8. 

• "Heh^. Daughter of Zens and Herft, and persoDiflcatlon of youth. In Homtr 

she poure the nectar for the pcnN arconlint; to th>* patriarchal custom of the 
Oreekst by which young unmarried daughtorti, even in royal palaces, waited at 
taMsb 

» Hephaastus: Son of Zeois and Herd, and i^od of fire and the forge. II. 1. 595 
£F., tells of bis acting as cupbearer to the gods, and how inextinguishable laughter 
arose among ttafloit aa tlMj saw him bustling and hobbUng abeot tfarou^ the 
pala^a India* 
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call for a drink. And when, after taking only a sip 
yourself, you have passed the cup back to him, 3 ou 
even take it up again when he has dnink, and what's 
loft in it you drain off at the very place from whence 
the lad drank and where he touched his lips, in order 
that you may both drink and make love at tlie same 
time. Why, only the other day you, the king and 
father of all, doffed your ajgis® and thunderbolt and 
sat down to a game of dice with him — you who have 
such a long flowing beard ! Yes, I see all these per- 
formances — so you needn't think to escape my notice. 

3. Zeus. And what is there so dreadful. Here, in 
kissing tenderly such a handsome boy in the midst of 
one's drinking, and in enjoying the kiss and the nectar 
both? Anyhow, if I should permit him to kiss you even 
once, you would no longer find fault with me for think- 
ing his kiss more precious than the nectar. 

Here. (In disgust.) That's the way they talk who 
dote upon boys. But I wouldn't be so beside myself as 
to touch my lips to this effeminate Phrygian — faugh I so 
womanish I 

Zeus. Don't you abuse my favorites — my most 
noble lady ! — I want you to understand. For this one 
here — the womanish, the barbarian, the effeminate, as 
you are pleased to call him — is sweeter to me and more 
longed-for than — well, I won't say, leet I exasperate 
you still more. 

4. Her6. 0 that you would marry him, then — for 
my sake at least. At all events, bethink yourself how 
offensively you act toward me because of this wine- 
pourer. 

Zeus. Nay, but your son, Hephaestus, had to pour 
the wine for us, hobl)ling about and when just in from 
his fiu-nace and still chock-full of sparks, having just 
laid aside his fire-tongs. And we were obliged to re- 
ceive the cup from those fingers of his and actually to 
draw him to us and kiss him between- whiles, when not 
eyen you, bis mother, could take pleasure in kissing his 
fa/CBf all burnt and sooty as it was. All this is more 
agreeable I — is it not so? Yes, and that wine-pourer is 
far more in keeping with the symposium of the gods! 
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But Ganymedes must be sent down again to Idal For 
he's neat and tidy, has roev fingers and is an adept at 
presenting the eup, and— what distorbs yoa most—his 
kiss is even sweeter than the nectar. 

5. HERi. Yesy at present^ Zeus, Hej^iaBStus is lame 
and his fingers are not worthy to touch your cup and he 
is full of soot and the sight of him turns your stomach, 
ever since Ida bred this long-haired beauty I But of old 
you didn't notice these things. Neither the 8i>ark8, nor 
the furnace deterred you from receiving the cup at his 
bands. 

Zeus. You are distressing your ownself, Here,— 
nothing else — and only intensifying my love for him by 
your jealousy. If you are annoyed at receiving the cup 
from a blooming boy — why, your son shall pour the 
wine for you — ^but do you, Gan}'medes, give the cup 
to me only and kiss me twice every time, both when 
you offer it full and again when you receive it back 
from me. (Here bursts into tears.) Why, what does 
this mean? Are you weeping? Don't be alarmed I He 
shall howl for it, whoever would cause you grieL 



7. 

Heph^tus, god of fire and the forge. 
ApoUjO, god of lights music, and prophecy. 

1. Heph. Hey, Apollo I Have you seen that nurs- 
ling* of Maia's — the one just bom? What a heautyl 
Smiles at everybody and already bids fair to piroTe a 
good deal of a blessing, 

Ap. What, Heidiostosl Turn out a blessing^that 
hantling. who, on the score of knavery, is the senior of 
lapetusr 

Hbph. And what harm can he have done-H9eeing 
he has just come mto the world? 

Ap. Well, ask Poseidon'— he stole his trident--or 
Ares.* Yes, ask him, for on the sly the farat eortmcted 

> That QuneliuK: Uerme», son uf Zeus and Maia. He was patron of Uiievins 
•ad coadnetor of the abades of the dead to th«' lower w«fkL He is represented 
as wenrinpr a cap, (golden sandals, winr::*^ upon his bead, IMjft inkkil, and M 
carrying a sUitl, or magic wand. Cf . JJial. of GocU^ 24. 

• Sailor oCb|»etat: Sm 1MM.</Oodt,t,iiotol. 

• FoMldcMi: Son of Zeui and god of the MA. 
« Ant: SMiMal.itf OocbiM^Botod, 
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his sword from its scabbard — ^not to speak of myselfy 

whom he stripped of bow and arrows. 

2. Heph. What! That chit, who can scarcely 
stand upon his feet, do all that? — ^the one in the swad- 
dliug clothes I 

Ap. You'll realize it yourself, Hephaestus, if only 
he makes you a call. 

Heph. Nay, but he has already done so. 

Ap. Very well ! Are all of your tools still in your 
possession and not one of them gone? 

Heph. All here, Apollo! 

Ap. But look carefully! 

Heph. Good heavens ! I don't see my anvil. 

Ap. Oh, you'll light on it somewhere in the child's 
swaddling clothes. 

Heph. Why, is he so li^ht-fingered as all that, as 
if he had practiced the thievmg art before he was bom? 

3. Ap. Ah! You didn't hear him just now jab- 
bering and rattling on. And he v ants even to wait on 
us. Yesterday he challenged Eros^ to a -wrestling bout 
and threw him in a jiffy, having somehow or other 
knocked his feet from under him. Then, right in the 
midst of the bravos in honor of his victory, he stole 
Aphrodite's girdle, as she folded him to her bosom, and 
the scepter of Zeus, ^vhile the old fellow was still con- 
vulsed with laughter. And had not the thunderbolt 
been too ponderous and piping hot^ he would have noade 
off with that, too. 

Heph. That child's quite a prodigy, according to 
your story. 

A P. Not only so, but he's already proficient in 

music, too. 

Heph. From what can you infer that? 
4. Ap. Why, he found a dead tortoise somewhere 
and constructed an instrument* out of it. He fitted 
horns to it, joined these together by a cross-bar and then 
inserted pegs, and having put a bridge underneath 
stretcliod seven strings upon it; and lie played pneh a 

* Brw: God of lova. 

• Con8tnict«*d an instnirnont out of it; Hernios invonUMl the Ivro upon hta re- 
turn from the theft of the cattle of ApoUo. The latter discovered the thief » bat 
WM so entranced by his plajlllg qpOO tut <K lW Mp ort l8d llUlrmi w m tM h» 
•OowedhimtolEeepthe ozao. 
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very pietty melody, Hepbrntus, that even I, long a 
practioed hand at the lyre, was envious of him. And 
Mala was telling me that he doesn't stay in heaven 
nights^ but out of curiosity goes down clear to the 
newer world — ^in order to steal something from there 
too, m warrant you. He has wings and has made 
himself a sort of wand-^and wondenul is its potencnr 
— ^with which he pilots and leads the souls of t& dead 
down to the nether world. 

Hbph. Oh, I gave him that for a plaything. 

Ap. So then ne has recompensed you by stealing 

'^ItaPH. It's good of you to put me in mind of it. I 
must, therefore, he off in order to get it back again. I'll 
see if, as you say, it may not be found somewhere in 
the child's swaddling clothes. 



13. 

ZmxSy king of the gods. 

AsouEPinSy god of the healing art. 

Hbraolbs, the national hero of Oreeee, deified. 

1. Zeus. You there, Asclepius and Heracles, stop 
squabbling with one another just like mortals I Such 
doings are imbecoming and inappropriate to a banquet 
of the gods. 

Hera. But, Zeus, is it your pleasure that that pill- 
vender there sit above me? 

Asc. Yes, by Zeus I And why shouldn't I? I'm 
his better. 

Hbra. In what respect, you gaping fool? Because 
Zeus struck you with his bolt^ for doing what you'd no 
business to, and now out of compassion you've been 
made a partaker of immortality again? 

Aj30. Why, Heracles I Have you even forgot how 
you burned yourself to a cinder on Mount Oeta," that 
yon cast in my teeth my cremation? 

' struck you with his bolt: Asclepius was reputed to be able not only to euro 
tbi* sick, but also to n'storo the dena to life, while practiciug the latter art he 
was killed by Zeus witli a flash of Ughtaiing, aa the latter feared meu might be 
•bio to eecape death altogether. Ac the request of Apollo, Zetu gave Imn im- 
mortality. 

s On Jit. Oeia: Out of iealou«]r, Delanira, the wife of Ileraclea. aent her hua* 
IwaAftMWrfflelalganiim aMinted wMi aikoiiitnievt prepared mm Um blood 
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Hera. No, but our lives haven't been on the same 
footing or similar. I'm the son of Zeus and have per- 
formed 80 many labors^ by way of purifying the world, 
subduing wild beasts and punishing arrogant men. 
Whereas, you are a gatherer of roots and a quack, good, 
perhaps, at applying salves to sickfolks^ but never bar- 
ing displayed any manly quality. 

2« Aso* That's fine talk on your part^ seeing I cured 
your bums, when the other day you came up here half- 
charred, your body disabled from the combined effect 
of the tunic and of the fire afterward. £ven if I haven't 
done anything else, I didn[t serve as a dave^^ as yoa 
have, or card wool in Lydia, clad in a woman's purple 
flnrment, nor did Omphale take her gilt slipper to me. 
SToy nor did I in a fit of madness kill my wife and chil- 
dren.* 

Hera. If you don't stop twitting me, you'll find out 
right here and now that your inmiortality won't profit 
you much. For I'll fling you headlong out of heaven, 
with the result that not even Pnon* can mend your 
shattered skull. 

Zbus. Stop, I say, and don't you be disturbing our 
meeting for us, or I'll bundle you both out of the ban- 
quet hall. But it's reasonabl6| Heracles, that Asclepius 
snould have a seat above you— inasmuch also as he died 
before you. 



16. 

Here, ivife of Zeus and mother of Hejpkceatua. 
Leto, mother of Apollo and Artemis. 

1. HEBi. (With a contemptuous toss of the head). 

of the Centaur Nessus, whldi he had dedaivd would be a sure means of retain- 
ing the affcotions of her spouse. Tlii«! proved a vinilcnt poison, which penotrate<l 
the hero's body, whiie he waa sacriticlng, and produced fearful a^ony, bo that 
he erected a funeral pyrt) upon Ht. Oeta. t hat he might end hie tormenta. And 
the story goes that as the flames aeoended he was carried up to Olympoi in a 
four-horse chanol amid furious peala of thunder, and so becauiu a god. 

* So naajr lahon: BspeciaUj hit iw«lv« kbon bi the Mrrioe of SoryiUMn. 

♦ S+^rve as a slnvo: ITt raolcs was snld to Omplial .'. (\\u-vn of Lydta. This 
episode in bis career is well represented in the l<'aruetie group in t^ Naxitoe 
museum. Omphal6 has thrown aoout her th** lioo^s aUn and holda la her ngbt 
hanithe hero'^4 club; wliilf> H<>rnrh><^. upon 'vm iha if mililig to tllmnpht Is 

dad lu female altire and has a dibiail ux tus hanu. 

• Kin wife and childreo: On hfs reton flrom Badea, Hb twelfth labor, Heracles 
was seized with a madneas in which he killed his wife, Megara,and her children. 

* F»oa: In Homer the name of the physician of the OtarmplaB dnltloa. who 
heilib for csampie, the womdsdCHadea and Area. 
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Verily a One pair of bantlings, Leto, you've borne to 

Zeus ! 

Leto. (Flushed with anger). Yes, not all of us, 
Here, can have children the lite of Hephaestus. 

Here. (Somewhat taken aback). Well, he's quite 
useful, notwithstanding his lameness.* He's a first- 
class craftsman* and has put heaven in complete order 
for us. Then ho ha^i wedded Aphrodite, and she thinks 
tiie world of him. But as for those children of yours 
— the girP is exceedingly masculine and makes the 
mountains her haunt. And her latest prank everybody 
18 oognizant of — how she went off to Scytbia^ and puts 
strangers to death and devours them, imitating the 
Scythians tbemselveB in their man-eating customs. As 
for Apollo— he pretends to know everything — how to 
use the bow and play the cithara and practice medicine 
and augpury. He has established factories, where he 
turns out oracles to order — one at Delphi,* another at 
Clams and a third at Did^i— and bamboodes those 
who resort to him by returning equivocal answers, sus- 
ceptible of being taKen on either side of the cpestion, so 
tiiat he runs no risk of tripping up. Tes^ and he's get- 
ting rich outof it. Tliere areshoals of fools, youlaiow, 
who hold themselves in readiness to be duped. The 
more intelligent, though, know him like a book, not- 
withstanding he uttors such marvelous things. Any- 
how; though himself a seer, he didn't perceive that be 
was to slay bis favorite* with the quoit, nor did he fore- 

> Ris Liuieness: AccordiDg to U. 1, SSN> ff. it was the result of his Interference 
in* quarrel between Zeus and Herfi^^heo tiw focHMr ifitrhlfff Mm tiy ttm fffiTt 
Imrlea him from the thrashold ot heaven . 

" From mom 
TonoQQ M fen, from noon tni dewv eve, 

A suriiTner's day; nnd with the setting sun 
Dropped from the seulth, like a falliz^ star. 

^ .V nrst-clas«? craftsman: The poets elve many illustrations of his skill, e.a. 
(he aegis and sceptre of Zeus, trident of Poseidon, armor of Achilkis, especdalur 

* Tbe girl: Artemis, whose favorite amusement was the diaee. 

• Went, to Scvthia: The reference here ia to a Taurian goddess, whom the 
Greeto^id^^ae^nth^^temis sLraugem cast upon the coast of 

♦ Delphi: In central Orooc e; the most fmportatit of the oracles of Apollo, for 
a long time exercising a Dowerfui political induenoe, especialljr amomr the 
^ ' ^ " dams and Didyml were both m wwteni Aala MiBor. 



noriaa tribes. 
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tell that Daphne^ was going to fly from him, in spite of 
his beauty and flowing locks. So then I don't see how 
you came to be regarded as having more beautiful chil- 
dren than Niobe.' 

2. Leto. Tet these children of mine, whom you 
stigmatize as the slayer of strangers and as the false- 
prophet — yes, I know how it flpntes upon your feelings 
to see them among the gods, particularly when the 
young lady is complimented upon her beauty and the 
young gentleman plays the cithara at tlie symposium 
amid the admiring plaudits of the whole company. 

Hbb^:. Why^ I can't help laughing, Leto. The idea 
that there's anything extraordinary about that young- 
ster's playing, when, had the Muses chosen to render a 
just decision, Mamysif would himself have flayed him^ 
for in fact it was the former who got the victory in the 
musical contest As it was— poor fellow I — ^havin^ been 
outwitted, he was seized and came to his death uxgustly. 
And as for that handsome girl of yours, she is sudi a 
beauty, that, when she found she had been observed by 
ActsBon,'* she set the dogs on Aim, fearing tliat the 
young man would let it be known ttuit she looks like a 
fright. I say nothing of the fact ftat she used even to 
practice midwifery, when she was Lerself a mere girL 

Lbto, You give yourself a good many airs, Ueri^ 
because you are wife of Zeus and share the sovereignty 
with him; and therefore you insult us witiiout mar. 
However, by and by, I shaJl see you crying your eyes 
out a^^ixu when he forsakes you and goes down to the 
earth in the guise of a bull or swan." 



19. 

APHRODiri, goddess of beauty and love, 
E&os, son of AphrodiU and the god of love. 

1. Aphb. What in the world can be the reason, 

t Daphn6: See Died, oj UocU^ 2^ note 5. 

• moM: See lotraduotloB, note 18. 

• Margyas: A satyr who challenged Ap'^Uo to a trial of skill upon the flute, the 
ooDdiUoos beioff that the conqueror sboiUd do whatever he would with the nuft> 
qoldied. ApoDo was adjudged vietortaj the Moaee and llajed Marqraealivek, 

ActA>on: While huntinar he had mirprlaed ArtemiR bathfnfr. Tlielatiflr 

chanped him into a sta^, and he was- torn in pieces by his own hounds. 

Ledaaaa iwaa. 
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Ei08» that when you hare subdued all the oQier godsr— 
Zeus,^ Pceeidon, Apollo, Bhea and me, your mother*^ 
70U fi^bt 8hy (k Athens only, and in her case your 
toffch hasn't a spark of fire in it, your quiver is empty 
of arrows, you miss your mark and are as good as 
without bow and arrow? 

Er. The fact is, mother, I'm afraid of her. For 
she's frightful, her eyes glare at mo and she looks 
marvelously like a man. At all events, whenever I 
bend my bow and go toward her, with a shake of her 
helmet-crest she frightens me out of my wits, a tremor 
creeps over me and the arrows fall from my hands. 

Aphr. Why, wasn't Ares' more terrible? Never- 
theless, you disarmed him and have reduced him to 
subjection, 

Er. Yes, but he, nothing loth, lets me approach 
him and calls me to him ; whereas Athene is all the 
time eying me suspiciously. And once when I heed- 
lessly flew neiir her with my torch, says she: *'If you 
come near me, by my father* I'll drive my spear 
through you, or catch you by the foot and hurl you into 
Tartarus,* or with my own hands I'll tear you iu sunder 
and make short work of you." She has uttered many 
threats to that effect. And then, she gazes at me with 
such a piercing look and has upon her breast a horrid 
visage of some sort, with l<nig falling hair, consisting 
of snakes; and this I'm especially arraid of It has 
the effect upon me of a hobgoblin,* and I make off 
whenever I catch sight of it. 

» Zeus, etc: The r c fa re u ce bere H to tlw maagr lof« aflntei ot Zeot wtth 

Dina^, I^eda, Europa, cto. Poseidon, the god of the sea, married AlDPhitritd, 
oue ot the NereidH; she tied to Atlas to avoid hia rude wooiug, out WM Drought 
back bv his dolphin. Mythology gives no bint that Apollo was over miaoeptible 
to the tender passion. It was much with him as with Athen6, who wan purely 
an intellectual being— vir^o fnfcmerato— with "nothing of sex exof»pt the pan- 
der, nothing of tl)« woiiiaii except tlif form." Kh<\i was wife of ' i . iin^ the 
Titan father of Zeus. As for Apbrodit6, goddess of love, she was pre^umnentlj 
udar the sway of Bros, as wttDeai her ralatloiiB with HepbsBstua, AieiL An* 
chim, etc The Insignia of Eros were a bow and arrows and a buroiiif lorai. 

• She's frightful: Sei^ Dial, of God», 20^ note 12. 

• Ares: See Died, of Qod»y 80, note 4. 
« My father: Zeus. 

• Tartams: A dark alqrBS beneath Hades; prison ot the Tttsns; ktsr aiipllsd 

to the nether world in general. 

• Hobgob Un: T he Mormo, a hkJeous she monster used by Qreek nurses to 
Ctr^gfhfesD ^liildisik 
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2. Aphr. Well, according to your account you are 
scared at Athene and her Gorgon, and that, too, though 
you were not frightened at the bolt of Zens! And the 
Mu8es' — why are they invulnerable for you and beyond 
rejxch of your missiles? Do they, too, Houriah helmet- 
crests and exhibit Gorgon heads? 

Eli. IMother, I stand in awe of them — they are 
such stately ladies, always in a thoughtful mood and 
occupied with their music ; and I ofttimes stand beside 
them enchanted by the melody. 

Aphr. Well, let them alone — they are grand ladies. 
But, Artemis* — why don't you try and wound her? 

Eb. The long and the short of it is^ it's impoBsible 
6Ten to OYertake her, for she's always scouring the 
mountiiins. And besides^ she already has on hand a 
sort d lore affair of her own. 

Aphr. With whom is she in love^ my child? 

Er. With prey — deer and fawns. She delights 
both to take them in the chase and to faring them down 
with the bow and is wholly ^ven over to that sort of 
life. At any rate^ when I auned a shaft at her brother 
—albeit he is himself also an atoher and shoots to a 
great distance 

Afhb. Tee, my diild, I know all about it Yon'ye 
hit him many a tima 



20. 

The Judgment of Paris, 

ZsuSy HKRMiBfl, Hbr^., Athene, Aphboditb, Pari8» 

or Alkxandeb. 

Introduction. When Peleus, king of the Myrmidons in 
Thessaly, wedded the Nereid, ThetLs, all the gods and goddesses 
were invited to the festivities, except Eris, goddeas of discord. 
To avenge the slight, Eris cast among the company a golden 
apple inscribed with the legend: "For the fairest" The three 
rml beantioQ, Hei^ sister and wife of Zens, and his two daugh- 
ters, Athen6 and Aphrodite, at once fell into a hot dispute as to 
which of them was entitled to the apple. Unwilling himself to 
assume the responsibility of deeidin<2:. Zoiis bade Plermc^s euDduct 



V VbB Mm&K At flnt irodd«wMt of mm$( only, (md three In number. Lvtor 

tiMmwflra nine, each representing some Rpw'ial form of p>oetr>*, art or «:<"ffnce. 

* ArfcemfR: Gkxiflesg of the chose; a maiden divinity, never conquered by love, 
but especially venerated by youni;; maideni, whose patrOMM tSUft nnuiilMd antu 
tbeiriDMitags. Apollo was tasr tarottMr. 
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the goddeeses to Mount Ida in the Troad and submit the matter 
to the ahepherd, Paria—otherwise called Alexander, defender of 
men — ^the son of Priam, king of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war, Paris, wlien d child, had been exi)Osed ujwn Mount Ida by 
liiij mother, iiocabe, because it had been foretold that he should 
bring i^txNit the ruin of his natiTe city. He was brooght up by 
one of th» shepherds there and, subsequently discovering his real 
origin, was lestoied to his homa Q/oe JMoL of Sea-QixiB, 6, 

1. Zeus. I say, Hermes, take this apple here and go 
to Phrygia* to Priam's son, the herdsman — he's tend- 
ing his flocks upon Mount Qargarus, a part of Ida — 
and say to him : Paris, since you are yourself beauti- 
ful and wise in love matters, Zeus bids you decide for 
the goddesses as to which one of them is the fairest. 
Whichever one wins the prize in the contest shall re- 
ceive the apple." Yes (turning to the goddesses), and 
it's high time for you yourselves also to be off to the 
judge. For I love you all alike and so must decline the 
oflSce of arbiter; indeed, were it possihlo, I should like 
to see you all win. Above all, wiioever awards the 
prize of beauty to one must inevitably incur the bitter 
enmity of the majority. Therefore I'm not a suitable 
peraoDL to act as judge for you myself, but there's that 
voung Phi^gian-^go to him; he's of royal bu^h and 
kinsmaa of Ganymedes^ here, and as for the rest, an 
artless youth of the mountains. No one would deem 
him unworthy of such a sight. 

2. Aphrodite. Well, Zeus, even if you should ap- 
point Momus' himself as Judge for us» 1 would go to 
the display with full confidence. For what imperfec- 
tion could he possibly find in meF The man ought to 



HsBflS. Nor are we afraid^ Aphrodit6, no not even 
if your AxeiE^ be intrusted with the decision of the mat- 
ter. Yes, we accept eyen this Paris^ whoeyer he may 
ba 



» Phryfda: Troos, in wast*'rn Asia Hflinor. 

* Qanymedes: Sun of Xros, king of Troj. Zeus in the form of an eagle car- 
rier! him off to OljiBINIBaildilietuled him oopbMlw to the OL DtaL 

Q/ Gods, 4. 

> Monius: The critic ^xl, person iflcation of mockery and censure and general 
grumbler of the Olympian court. On one occasion Athen6, Poseidon, and He- 
phflastus, baying got into » wnnglo over tbfiir reapeotiTe artistte sUU, ntiomA 
the matter to his decistoti. 



4 Aree: Qih] of war; called here " yoor^ Am in W ftWP W tO hflT •mOWirilil 
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Zeus. (To Athene. ) l8 this agreeable to you also, 
my daughter? What say you? Do you turn away and 
blush? i\I(xk\sty, at least in such matters, is character- 
istic of you maidens. You nod assent all the same. 
(To them all.) Now take yourselves off, and you who 
prove unsuccessful, see to it that you don't get angry 
with the judge, or do any damage to the youth. For 
it isn't possible that you should all be equally beauti- 
ful. 

3. Herm. Well, let us make straight for Phrygia 
— I'll act as guide, and don't you be slow in following 
me, and bo of good cheer ! For I know Paris — he's a 
handsome youth and, as for the i*est, of an amorous 
turn and most competent to judge in such matters. 
He couldn't possibly make a wrong decision. 

Aphr. That's altogether good, what you say about 
our judge being impartial, and just suits me. But is 
he a bachelor, or has he a wife living with him? 

Herm. Well, I can't say he is entirely single* Aph- 
rodite. 

Aphr. What do you mean? 

Hekm. Why, there seems to bo living with him a 
woman of Mount Ida,'' capable enough, but countrified 
and dreadfully mountainish. He appears, however, to 
be not much attached to her. But be that as it may, 
why do you ask? 

Aphr. Oh, I had no particular reason for asking. 

4. Athen6 (interrupting — to Hermes). I say, you 
fellow there, you aren't honestly executing your mission 
in taking counsel with this one only. 

Herm. Oh, there was nothing dreadful in what she 
said, or to your disadvantage, my dear Athene. She 
only inquired of mo wliether Paris is unmarried. 

Ath. Why, i)ray, is she so curious on that point? 

Herm. I don't know. She declares, tliough, that 
she asked the question casually, just as it came into her 
head and not of set purpose. 

Ath. Well, how is it? Is be immarried? 

Herm. It appears not. 

Ath. Pray, does he take to warlike exercises, and 
is he sort of fond of glory, or simply a herdsman? 

• WooHUi of Mt. UUk OmmoA, whom itHoKj it aiquiiilelf toU In Tfluvmli 
poflmwitiiiM title. 
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Hbrm. I'm unable to tell you the truth of the mat- 
ter; but from the fact that he is young, one can con- 
jecture that ho is also fond of these things and desires 
to be foremost in battle. 

Aphr. (To Hermes). See! Fve no fault to find, 
Dor do I charge you with talking privately with this 
woman. Such a course is characteristic oi querulous 
people, not of Aphrodite. 

Herm. Well, as to that, she asked me pretty much 
the same question you did. Wherefore, don't take it to 
heart, or fancy that you are bein^ thrown into the back- 
ground, if I gave her also a straightforward answer. 5. 
Sut, if I may interrupt the conversation, we've already 
got on our journey a long distance from the stars and 
indeed are almost in Phrygia. I see clearly both Ida 
and the whole of Gargarus, if I'm not deceived, yes 
and Paris himself, your judge. 

HerA. Where is he? I don't make him out. 

Herm. Look around in that direction. Here, to the 
lefty not at the top of the mountain, but along the Bide, 
where the cave is, where you see the herd. 

HebA. But I don't flee the herd, 

Herm. What say you? Don't you see some dimin- 
utive cattle, just about as large as my finger here, com- 
ing out of the midst of the rocks and a man runnine 
down from his lookout plaoe with a shepherd's crook 
and restraining the herd from scatterine too tax? 

HbbA. Now I if indeed that is ne. 

Hbbm. Tes, that is he. But as we are now so near 
let us desoendy if you nlease, and walk upon the earth, 
that we mav not utterly confound him by flying down 
firom on him all unobeyed. 

EmA. very well! Let us do sol (They alight). 
Now that we hkve got down, 'tis time for ^u. Aphro- 
dite, to go ahead and lead the way for us. For you are 
of course acquainted with the place, having oft^ gone 
down to visit Anchises,* so it is reported. 

Aphr. Your gibes don't annoy me very much, 
Here. 

• Anchlses: Related to the royal house of Troy and king of Dardanus on Mt. 
Ida. Zeua inapimi Aphrodit6 with an Intense love for him. Virgil's hero, 
▲mM» WM (Mr MB. 
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6. Herm. Nay, I will conduct you. I'm abund- 
antly competent to do so, for I myself sjwt some time 
upon Moimt Ida, when Zeus, you know, %va8 in love 
with the Phrygian lad and ofttimee I came liitlier, sent 
down by him to look after the boy. And, indeed, once 
when the king of heaven appeared in the form of the 
eagle, I flew along hy his side and helped to keep the 
handsome fellow alx)ve water; and if mdeed I remem- 
ber rightly, he kidnapped him from this rock here, for 
the boy happened just then to be playing his pipe to the 
flock. Flying down behind him, ZeuB himself very 
lightly claispc^ him about with his talons, and with his 
beak seizing his headgear carried the boy up on high, 
who was utterly confounded and, with neck bent back, 
gazed steadfastly at his captor. Then I, taking his 
pipe, for he had thrown it aside out of fear — but 
enough of this, for here's the umpire right at hand. 
Let us, therefore, aooost himl 7. Hail, sir shepherd I 

Paris. And you, young man, who are you, uiat jou 
have oome here to visit usF And who are these 
women, that you are bringing with you? For they are 
not fit to be ranging over mountains, so Tory beautiful 
are they. 

HSRM. ^^ay, but they are not women, Paris; but 

r)u see before you Her^, Athen^^ and Aphrodite ; and 
am Heirmes, sent hither upon a mission from Zeus. 
But why do you tremhle and turn pale? Don't be 
afraid! There's nothing difficult for you to da He 
bids you act as judge of their beauty. ''For, " to quote 
his own words, "as you are yourself both handsome and 
wise in love matters, I intrust the decision to yotu 
Tou will know what fhe prize in the contest is, when 
you have read the inscription upon the appla*' 

Pab. Gomel Let me see just what he wishes. 
(Takin^^ fhe apple, he reads.) ''For the fairest^" it 
say& But, Master Hermes, how can I, mortal that I 
am myself and only a country bumpkin, how can I be 
a judge of such an includible sight and one be^rond a 
herdmian's capacity to ccmprehendf The decision of 
such matters belongs rather to dainty city folks. For 
my part I could quickly decide according to the prfn- 

' Phrygiaa lad: QtJojmiodm. 
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ciplee of my crafty whether one goat is more beautiful 
than another, or one heifer than another. 8. But these 
ladies are all equally beautiful, and I don't know how 
any one could possibly tear away his gasse from one and 
twisfer it to another. For it cannot easily withdraw, 
but wherever fhe eye rests first, there it clings closely 
and admires what is right before it. And suppose it 
does pass to something else, it sees beauty there aJso 
and there remains fixed and is captivated by what is 
near at hand. In short their beauty has poiued itself 
around and altogether compassed me about, and Pm 
Teaced because I cannot myself also, like Argus,* see 
with my entire body. To my mind, I should decide 
well, if I were to concede the apple to all. And with 
reason, for add to this the fact, that that one (pointing to 
Here) is sister and wife of Zeus, while these are his 
(laughters. Surely, then, from thib point of view also, 
it is hard to decide the matter. 

Herm. Well, I don't know. Only it is impossible 
to hesitate in reference to a command of Zeus. 

9. Par. But, Hermes, prevail upon them to agree 
to this one condition, not to get angry with me — the 
two who are vanquished — but to regard it as the fault 
of my eyes. 

Hekm. They agree to yoiu* request. But it is high 
tin 10 for you to be rendering your decision. — 

Par. Well, I'll make the attempt, for how can one 
help himself? TBut I desire to know this first. Will 
it be enougliTO look at them just as they are, or 
miif^t they also disrobe, that a minute examination may 
be had? 

Herm. It would be your business as judge to settle 
that. So give your orders exactly to suit yourself. 

Par. Exactly to suit myself? Well, then, I wish 
tojaee them with their robes off. 
U^^^^* C^o the goddesses). Qet ready, jaa there I 
(To Paris.) Now do you jgipceed with the mspection, 
while I have turned away. 

• 10. Her6. Well said, Paris I And I will be the 
very first to do as you bid, that you may learn that not 

• AiKUi: Surnamed Fanqptes, the All-aeeiD5;, beoMUS be poasetsed a hundred 
«fCi» toiw of wlilQh w«n •majrs ftwatab 
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only I ha vo white arms and pride myself upon my large, 
finely-rounded eyes," but am equally and alike beauti* 
ful in every respect. 

Par. And, Aphrodite, do you also disrobe I 
Ath. But, PariSy have her first lay aside her girdle^^ 
— for she's a sorceress — ^lest by means of it she rowitch 
yoa« And further she oug^ not to present herself here 
so beautifully adorned, or painted with so much rouge, 
just as though she were in fact a sort of hetaera*^ but 
she should display her beauty without any embellish- 
znents. 

Par. (To Aphrodite.) As respects the girdle they 
haTe the riffht of ii 80 put it off! 

Aphb. Yes, and why shouldn't you, Athene, take 
off ^our hehnet^and expose your head bare? But do 

Su intend to shake the crest at the judge and inthni* 
te himf Or are you abaid lest the gieam^ of your 
^yes be proved false, if one see it without something to 
inftrire terror. 
Ath. Therel Fts doffed my hehnet for you. 
Aphb. And I my girdle, as you desired, 
HerA . "Sow let us proceed t 

11. Par. (Gfoing into raptures). Oh, Zeus, god of 

• White Mms And lars^ fine^-rouiuied eiyet: The relerenoe is to tbestook 
eplthati, 

X6tfH9&Xgrof and ftoSxtS, 
whloh HooMr aMpUet to AUien. 

Her frirdle: The famous nMlglc girdle, which As could lajaiMe skwID Md 
lend to others, and u> wbicb mm Attributed lier woodflcfiil panmtot l a miUbm 
lore, n. H a. 

She tpolm, and from her breest the broidered girdle loowd, 
Rich-wroukht; and all her mnf^lc spells therein abide. 
ThereiD IsTove, therein deBire and fond discourse, 
▲ ohsm that ffeaali iiMB*8 wits, bcmefw wlw tiiaj arai 

>' Het«Dra: In Attic moetly oppo<{o<i to a lawful wife, and so with Tarloor 
shades of meaning from a concubine (who mifzrht be a wife in all but thf> letral 
^uali ^aU o oB ^f^tizenship, e.g. Pericles' Asposia) down to a courtesan, but 

who was generally a houtflit slave (Liddell and Scott>. 

It Your helmet: As goddees of war, Athena was represented with a close- 
flttfnjirbelBMtfiirmoQBtedwflttiacrest. She earrlsd a long spear in her right 

hand and wore a S'>rt of cape ovet her shotildeHL With the haaa MiedlHB» CM 
of the (iorgons, uiK>n the breast and tiordered with serpents. 

»» Qleam of jour eyes: Keferrinj: to the epithet 
bright-eyed, which Homer uses of Athen6. 
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wonders! What a sight! What beauty! What volup- 
taooaneBB 1 Oh, what a loyely maiden here 1 How like 
a qoeeiD and with what majesty that one shines and 
verily in a manner woffhy of Zeusl And this one^ 
what a sweet lodk she has on, and what a pretty, be- 
witdiing smile 1*^ Well, I already hare enoueh of this 
sood fortune. Bat if it is aeieeable, I would like lio^ 
fook upon each one separately, for just now Pm in 
doubt and don't know at what to look, my eyes are so 
distracted in all directions. 
Aphr. Well, let us do sol 

Par. (To Athene and Aphrodite.) Do you two^ 
then, retire ! And you, Here, remain I 

Here. Yes, I'll stay behind, and (aside to Paris) 
when you take a good look at me, it will be just the 
time for you to consider some other things too, and see 
whether the gifts I offer you for a decision in my favor 
are also beautiful in your eyes. For, Paris, if you 
award me the palm for beauty, you shall be lord of all 
Asia. 

Par. Nay, my suffrage can't be had in return for 
gifts. But get you gone! I shall do just as I please. 
12. Now, Athena, do you come forward ! 

Ath. Here I am, at your side. Now, Paris, if you 
adjudge me the prize for beauty, you shall never retire 
from the battlefield vanquished, but always as con- 
querer. For I will make a warrior of you — yes, a vic- 
torious one. 

Par. But, Athene, I've no occasion for war and 
battle, for peace, as you see, at present prevails through- 
out Phrygia and Lydia, and my father's kingdom is 
not being warred upon. But be of good cheer! You 
shaUnotcome shortof the prise, even ii we don't baseour 
decision upon the nmnber of presents. Well, don vour 
robe at once and your helmet I I've seen enough* XTow 
it's time for Aphrodite to present herself. 

13. Aphr. Here I am for you, close by. Now care- 
fully scrutinize every point one at a time I Don't omit 
anything, but dwell upon each part! And if you 
please, my handsome fellow, just attend to what I naTe 

BewitduiiK Kinile: Lucian has iu miud Homcr'a 
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to myl I long ago obeerred fhat you were young and 
IwftutifoL I aoxiDt wbeCher Phrygia rean another the 
like of yoiL I deem you happy, because of your beauty, 
butlblame you because you do not abandon these clmh 
and rooks here and live m a city, but spoil your good 
looks in a wildernesa For wliat enjoyment can you 
have of the mountains? And what benefit can the cattle 
get out of your beauty? It were fitting that you had 
got married before this even, not, however, to some 
coarse, country girl, such as are the women on Mount 
Ida, but some one from Hellas,*^ Argos, or Corinth, or 
a Laconian woman, such for instance as Helen, young 
and beautiful, and in no respect inferior to me, and 
above all of an amorous disposition. For verily, should 
she only catch sight of you, I know she would leave 
everything, give herself entirely up to you, follow and 
live with you. At any rate, you also have heard some- 
thing about her. 

14. Par. Nothing, Aphrodite; but now I should like 
to hear from you a complete description of her. 

Aphr. She is daughter of Leda, that beautiful lady, 
to whom Zeus flew down in the form of a swan. 

Par. How does she look? 

Aphr. Of fair complexion, as might be expected in 
the case of one born of a swan, and delicate/ as she was 
bred in an egg^jpractised in many accomplishments and 
expert in wrestling, and indeed so much sought after, 
that war even arose on her account, Theseus**^ having 
carried her off while yet a mere girl. Still in spite of 
that, after she had arrived at maturity, all the noblest 
of the Achaians came for the purpose of wooing her; 
but Menelaus," of the family of the Pelopidie, was pre- 
ferred. If indeed you wish it, I'll accomplisb the mar- 
riage for you. 

Par. What do you mean? A marriage with one 
who is already married? 

HeUas: Here used of all Greece, except tlio Peloponnesus. 

*• Tlifiseus: The le^ndary hero of Attica. He carried off HoUm from Laoeda- 
mon; die was afterwards rescued by her brothers, Ca.st«>r and Pulydeuoes. 

Menelaus: Qrandfton of Pelops, who founded the family of the PelopidaB, the 
history of which was full of the most revolting? crimes and a favorite snhject for 
the trapric po«'ts. To egcain* tlie furv of his uncle, Thycstcs, he tied to the king 
of I^ceda?mon, who ^'i^^ "im his oaughter, Helen, in marriaf,'e. S)u* was sub- 
KiHiuenUy carried olE by Farts to Troy, which act led to the Troiaa war. In ttilt 
MeaelMaB was ooe of tte moit diitlDgals^ 
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Aphr. Oh, yoiL are young and a country lout Bat 
J know how such things can be done. 
Par. How? For I myself also would like to know. 

15. Afhb. Well, you shall go on a journey, osten- 
sibly, you know, to take in the sis^of Gmece, and when 
you arriye in Laoedaamon, Helen will espy you, and 
thereafter Pll attend to the matter and see that she fall 
in loTe with you and follow you. 

Par. Why, that's just what seems to me actually 
incredible, that she should be willing to abandon her 
husband and sail away with a barbarian and stranger. 

Aphr. Take courage, my friend, from this fact. 
I've got two beautiful sons, Himerus^' and Eros, whom 
I will let you have as guides for your journey. Eros 
shall enter her bodily and constrain the woman to love 
you, while Himerus shall pour around your own person 
an essence that shall render you charming and lovely, 
and I myself too will bo present to aid you. I shall re- 
quest also the Graces^* to accompany us, that we may 
all bring persuasion to bear upon her. 

Par. Well, Aphrodite, it's all uncertain as to how 
these things will turn out. Anyway, I'm already in 
love with Helen, and somehow, I don't know how, I 
fancy I also see her and I'm sailing straight for Greece, 
I find myself in Sparta and return with the woman, 
and it irks me that I'm not already doing all these 
things. 

16. Aphr. Pray, don't fall in love, Paris, until you 
have by your decision requited me for acting as match- 
maker and conducting the bride from her home to the 
bridegroom's house. JPor it would indeed be fitting 
that I, having carried off the priaOy should be present to 
aid you and celebrate simultaneously your nuptials and 
my victory with a feast. For it is in your power to 
buy everything for this apple here» love, beauiyy a wed- 
ding feast. 

Fab. But I'm afraid you won't care anything about 
moL after my decision has been rendered, 
Aphb. Would you, then, have me take oath to itf 

*** Himerus: rcrsoaificatkNi of desire. 

>* Tb0 QttMBt AglaXa, Euphro«yn6 and Thalia, wliOM oOm WM todraai 
•ad a4oni Mr mliyM^ Apfiiodita, 
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Par. By no meaiwl Bui giye me your pramiae 

again. 

Aphe. Well, I promise toq for oertaiiiy that I will 
give you Helm for a wifei laat she shall suiely acoom- 
pany yon and arriire at your home in nium, and I my- 
self will be near and assurl you in eyerythinjg^. 

Par. And will you bring along Eroe^ HimeruSy and 
the Graces? 

Aphk. Never you fear! Yes, I'll take along, in 

addition to these, Pothus" and Hymenaeus. 

Par. Well, then, upon these conditions, I award 



1. Ab. I say, Hennes» did you hear the gasconade/ 
which Zeus poimd forth upon us the other day^and 
note how disdainful and improbable it wasP Why, 
says ho, *'If I wish, I'll let down a rope out of heaven, 

and you, hanging on to it, shall try your hand at pull- 
ing me down by main force. But youMl have only 
your lal)or for your ptiins. For manifestly you won't 
succeed in dragging me down. But if I should wish to 
draw you up, Til lump together not only you, but also 
the eiirth and the sea, and then hoist up the whole at 
the same time." And then, there's all the other boast- 
ful talk of his, which you have heard besides. Well, I 
won't deny that he's suixirior to all taken separately 
and has more strength. But that he surpiisses so many 
together to such a degree that we can't tire him out at 

M potliiii: PHrwRillkatloo of loogliiff. H s inwiWi god of mairiaggi, 

1 Oascooade: The harani;rue of Zeus to tlic nssK^'inMod g:ods, in which, h a f lug 
promised to arenge A^meinnon's affroot to AohiUeii be Mde tbem ntnan fnm 
(be war aod boastedol his power, II. 8, 18 IE. 



Come, ye gods ! if so ye please, And trial make, that yo 

All may know. A chain of gold from heaven hanging. 
Suspend yourselves thereby, ye go(Ls and goddesses alit 
E'en Uien fmm heaven ye could not earthwartl draw tte 
Counsellor, Zeuo, supreme, not though ye Ubored ton. 
But when with heart and mind I ttSn wbeMl dtrnw* 
Upward cotild T swintr you. earth anrl F^a and all} 
Then 'round Olympus' peak the chain I d bind. 
Thus high in air should all these things be hong. 

tU% fm» Jbk I ■nm— fehu amtHm^ mey tmw m^wM-A 



you the apple. Here ! 




21. 



Ares, god of war, 
HgRMicft^ messenger of Zeus, 
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lasty evea if m add the eazfh and the sea, I will not 

believe. 

2. Hbrm. Mind what you say, Aree I It isn't safe to 
otter such things, lest too we oome to grief through 
your foolish talE 

Ab. Why, do you suppose I would say time things 
to everybody and not to you abme^ who I was sure 
would keep mum? Anyhow, I couldn't refrain from 
toUin^ you what appeared to me paiticularly ridiculous 
as I listened the wtule to his Tapering. For I remem* 
ber how not long ago, when Poseidon, Here, and 
Athen6 rose in insunedion* and plotted to seize and 
bind him hand and foot, in his al^m he resorted to all 
manner of expedients, and that, too, though there wore 
only three of the couspirators. And indeed, had not 
Thetis'' taken pity on him and summoned to his aid 
Briareus,* the hundred-handed giant, he would even 
have heen hound thunderbolt and all. As I thought it 
over, it came into my head to laugh at his bravado. 

Herm. Wliist there, I say 1 It isn't safe either for 
you to utter such things, or for me to hear them. 



HsBMSS and Maia. 

1. Herm. Why, what divinity is there in heaven, 
m(;ther, more wretched than I? 

Mai. Oh, don't talk in that strain, Hermes! 

Herm. Why not? Nobody else has such a hard 
time as I — wearied out and distracted as I am in per- 
forming so many services. Why, I have to get up 
early in the morning and sweep the banquet hall, and 
after making ready his easy -chair and putting every- 
thing to rights, to stand near Zeus, and acting as 
courier, to carry the messages from him to and fro in 
all directions; and then on my return, though still cov- 
ered with dust, I have to set the ambrosia before him. 
Yes, and before this newly-purchased cupbearer^ came, 

• Boie in insarrectioQ: See D. 1, 89^-406. 

* Tbeds: One of the Nereids and mother of Achilles. 

« Briareiu: On another ocoasion he Hid hi» two brothera Aided Zeus in 
conquering the rebeUioui Titans. 
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I used also to pour the nectar. And most dreadful of 
all, unlike the rest, I have no opportunity to sleep at 
night, but I must needs even at that time do escort auty 
for Pluto' and conduct the dead down to the nethwr 
world and attend the court of justice. Why, the labors 
of the day, it would seem, are not enough for me — at- 
tendance at the wrestling schools, acting as herald at 
the public assemhlages and ^Ying instruction to the 
orators — but I have been assigned the added duty be- 
sides of transacting all business pertaining to the dead. 

2. And further, there are the sons of Leda' — each one 
of them, you know, is in heaven or in Hades eyeiy other 
day; but I have to do things hoth there and here every 
day. Yes, and the sons^of those unhappy women, 
AIcmen6 and Semele, fare sumptuously, with not a care 
to worry them. Whereas I— son of Maia, the daughter 
of Atlas— -wait on them. And now, just so soon as I 
have ffot hack from Sidon,^ from the daughter of Cad- 
mus— %e sent me to her to observe what the girl was 
about — without giving me time to take breath, he has 
dispatched me again to Argos to visit Danae* and 
^'Tnen,'* says he, '*go hence to Boeotia and, as you 
pass, take a good look at Antiope.''^ The fact is I'm 
completely played out already. If indeed it were pos- 
sible, I would gladlv demand to be sold off, just as 
slaves on earth do, when they are ill used. 

Mal Oh, weU, my son, put up with these thinss I 
You are only a young man and so ought to render 
every possible mmce to your &ther. And now, off 
with you to Argos, just as you were sen^ and then to 

* Pluto: God of the infernal regions. 

* Sons of Leda: Castor and Polydeuces. The former having been kflM In A 
oiiarrel, th<^ latter persuaded Zeua to permit (Ikmh to remain togettaer* piOVldedl 
tney passt'd alternately one day in Olympus and the next in Hades. 

* Sons of those unhappy women, Alcmcn6 and Semel6: lieroclos and Dionysus, 
who had l>oth [)eon deified, l^nhappy women l)ecauHe oC Um troublM broaglli 
upon them through the jealousy oi Ilcr^, w ife of Zeus. 

* SIdon: In Phcenicia, whence Z(m>s In the (niiae of a bull carried oflf to Crete 
Europa, sister (not daughter) of Cadmus, son of King Ag&aot and founder of 

Theb<>s in Boeotia. See Dial, of Sea-Gods, 15. 

* DanaS: Daughter of Acrisius, king of ArgoSj and one of the numerous Indj 
lawm ai Zeni, wno appeared to her in a g(M&a shower thrmu-h the roof of the 
•ubterranean apartment, or of the brazen tower, in which her father had im- 
mured her, that she might be secluded from all lovers. Cf . Dial, of Sea-Ood*^ 18. 

^ y A ntlo p4; Dn oghHrof NyotwM, king ofTbebM; ZMuappennd tolwrliitf» 
forai of A Mtyi* 
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Boeotia, lest yon g^t soundly tbnushed for loitsriog. 
TboBe in lo^e are mif^xty Qholerio^ yoa know. 



25. 

Zsu8» supreme deity of fke Oreek Olympue. 
HnJOSy the Sunrgod. 

1. Zsus. What have you done, you basest of 

Titans?* You've utterly destroyed everything on the 
earth by intrusting your chariot to a silly boy.* Car- 
ried too near the earth, he has burned up one side and 
caused the other to be destroyed by the cold, having 
withdrawn the heat far away from it. In a word, 
there's nothing ho luis not turned topsy-tiu:vy and 
tLr()wn into confusion. If I hadn't got wind of what 
was going on and struck him down with my thunder- 
bolt, not even a remnant of the human race wouhl have 
survived. Such a driver and charioteer for us has that 
handsome youth proved, whom you sent out in your 
place! 

Helios. Yes, I did wrong, Zeus. But don't be 
angry, if I did comply with my son's oft-repeated im- 
portunities. For how^ could I possibly have foreseen 
that so great disaster would come of it? 

Zeus. But didn't you know what precision the mat- 
ter required and that, if one veered only a trifle from 
the track, universal ruin would ensue? And were you 
ignorant also of the temper of your horses, that it is 
necessary to hold them in check by main force? For, 
should one give them the rein, they immediately run 
away, just as they doubtless made off with this youth, 
springing now to the left and the next minute to the 
right and sometimes g<^ing in the opposite direction and 
prancing up and down — in a word following their own 
sweet will. This youth wasn't able to manage them. 

2. Heljos. Yes, I was aware of all this and there- 

' nit-icat of Titans: JI»'lios, son of the Titan, Hyperion; reprf»8ente<l by the 
poeta as a tutndsonie vouth with tlasbioK eyes and saining hair, his head encir- 
ded with a gcrfden helmet, or crown, wucn glTes forth twelve rays, correspond- 
Ing to the number of montiw. B» Um te ri M the fIniuuiMnt iiiAohaitot dmwn 
by four flory steeds. 

*AllIlyboy: Pha^thon, the shining one: killed with a flash of lUhtnlngfor 
his pn«umptioD in undertaking to drlvo Ml ffttlur'B Clutriot. HofiU imo til* 
rirer £ridAau«i tino modem Po. 
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fore I held out for a long time and didn't allow him to 
drim But when he besought me with tears, and his 
mother, Clvmene, with him, I made him mount the 
chariot and gave him adyice as to how he was to drive 
it — ^how far upward he was to permit it to be borne and 
then how far downward again to descend, and to keep 
fast hold of the reins and not yield to the frisky temper 
of the horses. I told him also how great the danger 
was, unless he kept a straight course. But he— he was 
only a boy, you know — ^having mounted npon such a 
mass of fire, naturally enough, was frightened out of 
his wits, as he Btooped over and peered into the yawn« 
ing depths below. And when the horses perceived that 
it wasn't I who had hold of the ribbons, caring nothins^ 
for the lad, they turned off from the road and occasioned 
these dreadful calamities. The boy let go the reins — I 
presume, for fear of being thrown out himself — and 



punishment, and my sorrow, Zeus, is adequate expia- 
tion on my part. 

3. Zeus. "Adequate," do you say, when you've 
had the effrontery to do such things? Well, in the 
present instance I forgive you; but for the future, if 
you transgress in similar fashion again or dispatch any 
such person in your place, you'll find out forthwith how 
much hotter my thunderbolt is than your heat. As for 
that lad let his sisters bury him near the Eridanus — 
where he fell when thrown from his chariot — shedding 
tears of amber over him, and let them in memory of the 
sad affair be turned into black poplars. But do you 
put your chariot in thorough repair — ^the pole, you 
know, was broken all to pieces and both wheels shivered 
to atoms — and harness up and drive the horses yourself. 
Mind you don't forget any of these things. 




Well, he already has his 
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a. 

DIALOaUES OF THE SEA-GODS. 

». 

Cyclops and Poseidon. 

1. Cyc. Oh, father, what tortures I've suffered at the 
hands of that accursed stranger'/ He made me drunk 
and then set upon and blinded me, while I was asleep. 

Pos. Wiio was it, Polyphemus,* that mustered up 
courage to do those things? 

Cyc. At the outset he nicknamed himself — ** No- 
body."' But when he had made off and was out of 
range, he said his name was Odysseus. 

Pos. Oh, I know whom you refer to — the Ithacaiu^ 
He was sailing back from Ilium. But how did he 
make out to do thisdeed, for he isu't a plucky^ fellow 
at all? 

2. Cyc. Why, when I returned from pastunng the 
sheep^ I found quite a number of men hatching a plot 
of course against the flocks. For when I stopped up 
the entrance vrith the barricade — it's a huge rock, you 
know — and kindled up my fire, having ignited the tree 
which I brought from the mountain, they were evi- 
dently tryuig to hide themselves. But I caught some 
of them, ana as was natural because they were robbers, 
I made my supper off of them. Thereupon that fellow 
— be he Nobody'* or Odysseus, matters not — ^up to all 
sorts of deviltry, gives me to drink some Kind of 
diaught that he had poured into the cup — sweet and 
fragrant, but most insidious and muddling in its effect. 
For as soon as I drank of it, it seemed to me as if every- 
thing was whirling around ; the cave itself was turned 

> Bmng&r: Of. Odjaaej ft, BlC-MiL 

* Polypli'Tiius: Son of Poseidon and chief of the Cyclopes, whom ITomer rep- 
reaeots as a gigantic, inaolent, lawlen race of ahephe r da, Ichabitiog aouthweit- 
«nBioaif,MoocdlBgto latirwillen. 

•Nobody: Olti* 

* Thelthac-an: (>(]y.ss<>us. wliosc }ioin>' was in the i}<1aiul of IthSOBi mil ol 
Qreece, whence lonjc years bcfon* he luul i;ono to (he Trojan war. 

* Pluoky: Homer deocrlbes him a» of reodv wit, crafty, prudent, and coura- 
gMOi; M later poeli iVliI^ Ofl4) M oowiudlf ^ 
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topsy-turvy and I no longer had any control of myself 
at all. At last I was overcome with slumber. Then, 
sharpening a stake — yes, and setting it afire beside — he 
put out my eye, as I lay asleep, and ever since, you see, 
I've been blind, Poseidon. 

3. Pos. How soundly you must have slept, my child? 
in that you didn't jump up, while your eye was being 

Sunched out! But how did Odysseus make his escape, 
'or assuredly, he wasn't able to move the rock away 
from the door. 

Cyc. Oh, I took it away myself, in order that I 
might be more certain of nabbing him when passing 
out; and sitting down near the door, I tried to clutch 
him by reaching out my hands, while I allowed the 
flocks only to go forth to their wonted pasturage, hav- 
ing given the ram directions as to what he was to do in 
my stead. 

4. Pos. Oh, yes, I understand. They clung to the 
bellies of the sheep and so slipped out without being 
observed. But you should have called the other Cy- 
clopes to your assistance against him. 

Uyc. Father, I did call and they were on hand. 
But when they inquired the name of the schemer, and 
I said it was ** Nobody," why, they thought I was 
crazy and went away. Thus with the name that ac- 
cursed fellow outwitted me. And what provoked me 
most, he even kept existing my misfortune in my teeth. 
Says he: ''Not even your father, the great Poseidon, 
will heal you." 

Pos. Take heart, my son I For I'll punish him, in 
order that he may learn, that even if I can't cure blind- 
nesBi at any rate I have in my power the fate of those 
who sail the 8ea — ^their safety and their deBtructioxi — 
and Odyaseos is still afloat.* 

• fltm afloat: Aooordtafr to Homer the C^clopii admd thai Odysseus miRht 

never reach home; buHf uiis should bo granted nim, may he reacli there late 
and in evil case, after loeine all his couiradej}, and in a stranger ship, and find 
■otroirolaliiiliooM^ PoaoMcw tuMUiedttielattaratteniatt?>. 
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8. 

Poseidon and Alphet s. 

1. PoB. How's thiSy Alpbeus?' You alone of all 
rivers empty into the sea, without mingling with its 
brine, as all rivers usually do; nor do you give yourself 
rest by blending with it^ but pursuing the even tenor of 
your way through the sea and keeping your waters 
fresh — still clear and pure — ^you hurry onward, I know 
not where, having plunged into the depths just like the 
gulls and herons. And likely enough you will pop up 
somewhere and again show yourself. 

Alph. It's a sort of love a£Eair, Poseidon. So don't 
be inquisitiva You yourself also have often lost your 
heart. 

Poa Is it a woman you are in love with, or a 
nymph, or even one of the Nereids themselves? 

Alph. No I It'safoimtain, Poseidon. 

Pes. Where in the world is her fountain-home— this 
lady-love of yours? 

Alph. She lives in the island of Sicily. They call 
her Arethusa. 

2. Poa Yes, Alpheus, I know Arethusa is not un- 
lovely. On the contrary she is limpid and gushes out 
through a clear channel, and her waters go shimmering 
over we pebbles quite like a sheet of silver upon them. 

Alph. Really, Poseidon, you are acquainted with 
the fountain I It's to her side, then, I'm going. 

Pes. Well, be off, then, and good luck to ;jx>u in 
your attachment! But^ tw me this— where did you 
ever set eyes upon your Arethusa, since you are an 
Arcadian yourself, whereas she belongs in Syracuse? 

Alfh. You're detaining me^ Poseidon, when I'm in 
a hurry, witii your meddlesome inquiries. 

Pes. Very well I Takeyourself off toyour dulcinefi, 
and coming up again out of the sea, mingle with the 
fountain and become one stroami 

> Alpbeus: A river in the Peloponnesua, flowing from Arcadia westward into 
the Ionian Sea. It was fabk>d to force Its hidden way through the sea, reappear* 
iofr in the fountain of ArethuM on the WmmI of Ort,ygi*, neur Synusuae In Sidlv. 
According to Panmntas, Alpheui wm ft Inmter who f«n la love with the nymph, 
Arethusa. To eHt*ape his auvances sJi.' flp<l to Ortypia and metamorphosed her- 
self into a fountain. He then changed hiuiseli; into a river, which, n— tng b» 
BflAtb Ite M, uottaA tti wat«n wltti tlwte (tf tli» foi^^ 
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5. 

PANOPi and OaianA. 

1. Pan. Did you observe, Galene/ what Eris* did 
yesterday at the marriage feast in Thessaly, because 
she did not herself also receive au invitation to the ban- 
quet? 

Gal. No I 1 didn't participate with you in the enter- 
tainment. For, Panope, Poseidon hade me meanwhile 
keep the sea calm. By the way, what did Eris do, be- 
cause she wasn't present? 

Pan. Why, Thetis and Peleus had already retired 
to the bridal -chamber under the escort of Amphitrite 
and PoseiJon, when Eris, who bad, meanwhile, escaped 
the notice of all — she could easily do so, as some were 
drinking and some listening with rapturous applause 
to Apollo playing u]>on the lyre or to the Muses while 
they sang — Eris threw right into the midst of the ban- 
quet hall an ap|)le surpassingly beautiful, all of gold, 
Galene. It had b-y^n inscribed with the legend: **For 
the fairest.*' Rolling along, as though of set purpose it 
came right where Here, Aphrodite, and Athene were 
reclining. 2. And when Hermes picked it up and 
conned over the inscription, we Nereids held our tongues 
— for what did it bo(;ome us to do in the presence of 
such a galaxy? But they each put in a claim for it and 
deemed the apple hers. Indeed, had not Zeus })arted 
them, the affair would have proceeded even to blows. 
But siiys he, ''lam myself no judge concerning this 
matter" — ^and yet they kept demanding that he should 
])as8 judgment — *'but betake yourselves to IMount Ida 
to Priam's son.' He knows how to distinguish what 
is more beautiful, for he's a connoisseur in such mat- 
ters. He won't make a wrong decision." 

Gal. Well, what are the goddesses going to do 
about it, Panope? 

> aalen6: She and Panop6 were amoof^ the flfty lovely daiu^hters of Nereus, 
the KOOd mkrit of the JSgean Sea, who were called Nereids and formed the train 
of POMidoa Mid iLmphitritA, riding upon dolphins, Tritons, etc. Thetis, whoee 
marriage with Peleus Is hero desoiibt»a, usually figures as their leader, Galen^ 
meaning ^'atiUneM of the sea," is appropriately detailed to keep Um sea calm 
far tiw maniiKe proeewlon. Pmopft means ** all seeing." 

* Fris: OoddSM of discord Dinl. of Oods, 20, introdOOttaO HldBOlH* 

• ntemUMD: FMia. fis»i>ioi.</aocl«,»blnt»)diiotlQn. 
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Pan. To-day, I presumo, they'll set out for Ida, and 
by and by somebody will faring ns news ot the victor. 

Qau Ohy I can tell yoa right off. No one else will 
win the day, when Aphiodxi6 tato a hand in the oon* 
tesl^ unless the umpire has very poor eyesight. 



12. 

DoKis cmd Thetis. 

1. Dor. Why are you in tears, my Thetis? 
Thet. O, Doris,* I saw a maiden* of wondrous 
beauty, cast by her father into a wooden box, herself 
and her newborn child. And her father bade the sailors 
take the baz, and after dragging it far out from the 
shore, to drop it into the sea, that the poor girl might 
perish — ^herself and the child. 

Dor. And for what, my sister? TeU me, if you 
know the whole story in any wise accurately. 

Thbt. Welly AcrisiuSy her father, notwithstanding 
her eztraordinary beauty, threw her into a sort <^ 
bsazen chamber and sought to bring her up as a maid. 
Then— whether it is true I can't say— anyhow the story 
is, that Zeus, turning into gold, streamed down upon 
her tlm>ugh the roof and that she reoeiTed the god into 
her bosom, as he rushed down. Her &ther — a pretty 
cruel and jealous old fellow — observing the fact, flew 
into a passion, and thinking tliat somebody had de- 
bauched her, cast her into the ches^ when she had just 
become a mother. 

% Dor. And what did she do, Thetis, when she 
was being let down into the water? 

Thbt. Neyer a word, Doris, did she say in her own 
behfilf , and submitted to the sentence. But with tears 
she pleaded for the life of her child, holding it out to its 
grandpa, for it was exceeding fair. While the child, 
all unconscious of its hard lot, g^tlv smiledas it gazed 
upon the sea. My eyes are again mling with teturs at 
md remembrance of them. 

* Doris: She and Thetia were Nereids. See Dial of 8ea-Qods, by Note 1 

». A maiden : DanaC, dauKhterof AerWus. King of Areoe. VbePirthlan on^ 

had declared that ehe was to have a son, wbo would kOi Jui g tmf t M nat, Hm 

dtolflsue t^** UkO stoiy o£ wltat foUowed. 
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Dor. Toa've brought tears to my eyee tea Well» 
by this time^ it's all over with them, I suppoeef 

Thbt. Oh» not The box is still drifting about in 
ihe neighborhood of Seriphus^* keeping them alive. 

Dor. Well, then, why don't we reeone it by driv- 
ing it into the nets of these Seriph lan fishermen here? 
They will no doubt draw it up and Have the contents. 

Test. Very good! Let us do so! Nol the woman 
herself shall not perish, nor the ohiU5— so lovely is it! 



15. 

ZePHYRUS CVld NOTUS. 

1. Zkph. Never since I was bom or began to blow, 
have I beheld a more splendid pageant upon the sea. 
Didn't you see it, Notus?^ 

Not. What was this pageant, ZophjTois, to which 
you refer? Who composed the procession? 

Zeph. You've lust a most charming spectacle^ the 
like of which you'll never beliold again. 

Not. No! I didn't behold it, for I wao busy around 
the Red Sea and blew also upon a portion of India — so 
much of that country as lies by the seaboard. Accord- 
ingly I know nothing of the matter you speak of. 

Zeph. But you know Agenor of Sidon?* 

Not. Yes, Europa's father. Of course I do. 

Zeph. She's the very person Fm going to tell yoo 
about. 

Not. But surely you aren't going to tell me that 
Zeus has been this long time an adorer of the girl? 
You needn't put yourself to that trouble^ for I was 
aware of it ever so long aga 

Zeph. Oh, then, you know about his tender passion 
for her. But hear now the denouement of the affair. 

* Seriphus: Au island iu Utc JEgmu Soa. 

* Var the dHMt THoiaB and her eMId, FeraeiM, were oast upon the hlaiid of 

Seriphtis, when- at first they were kindlj* r<«ot'iv»Nl by its ruler, Polydect*'s. But 
his proposal of marriage haviog been rejected, he made DaoaS his slave and 
fearinf? her fKm*a vmirMiice. lent tahn tifion a dangeroos minlOD to brim; the 
head of thf^ Onrtron, Mednna. Pelntr Kiuve^sfnl, Persetis ehatipred PolydectOi 
into Bcone by means of the Gorgon head, which he then presented to Athene. 

> Kotwand Zephyrus: Personiflcatioiis reapectlTely of thsiBntfi Md iVMt 

winds. 

* Sidon: OnttieooMtoCFbaalcte. AfOMriraMittikiBC. 
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2. Europa had gone down to the beach on a picnic in 
company with her mates, when Zeus having assumed 
the form of a bull frolicked with them — a most ravish- 
ing sight! For he was white, with not a spot on him; 
there was a graceful curve to his horns and he wore a 
look of gentleness. He, too, capered about upon the 
shore and bellowed with such wit<^hery, tliat Europa 
ventured even to mount him. And when this had been 
done, Zeus started on a run for the sea with her upon 
his back, and plunging in swam off; while she, in 
mortal terror at the affair, kept fast hold of his horn 
with her left baud, so as not to slip off, and with the 
other secured her rolx3 as it fluttered in the breeze. 

3. Not. A bewitching sight that you saw, Zephy- 
rus, and rather amatory — Zeus swimming awaj with 
his lady-love upon his back ! 

Zeph. And yet, Notus, what followed^ was more 
charming still. The sea at once became tranquil and 
overspreading herself with a de^id calm presented an 
unruffled surface; while all of us, kee})ing silent, fol- 
lowed along as s[)ectators merely of what -was going on. 
And the Loves hovering near a little way above the 
sea, so that every now and then they lightly touched 
the water with their toes, bore lightetl torches and were 
singing in chorus the wedding hymn. The Nereids,* 
too, the most of them half-naked, came up out uf the 
sea and were riding alongside upon their dolphins and 
clapping their hands. The family of Tritons and what- 
ever else among the dwellers in the sea is not a terror 
to behold were all dancing around the maiden. The 
prfx^ession moved straight forward, for Poseidon, having 
mounted ujx)n his chariot with Amphitrite^ riding by 
his side, exultantly led the way, smiting a path for his 
brother* as he swam along. And to crown all, two 
Tritons were conveying Aphrcxlitc,' who was reclining 
upon a conch-shell and scattering flowers of all kinds 
upon the bride. 4. This continued from Phoenicia as far 

> What followed: This description Is not unlikeljr taktn from aoine faOHiiUI 
pointing Lucian Imd stt^u. Cf. j/o,s.7*)<'», Idyl 11. 

• Nereids: See LHai. of Sea -Qoiis, 5, note 1. The Tritons were a lower race of 
wm gods wtth lUbm" or ■omeUmeg horses' UUs. 

• AmphitrtM: Wifa of gowldan, Hilar c< the loa. 

• Uii hroUMr: Sent. 'AphroditA: Qoddew of lote. 
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as Crete. And as soon as he stepped upon the island, 
the bull was no more to be seen; but Zeus tiiking 
Europa by the hand conducted her to the Dicta»an 
cave, blushing and with do\VTicast eyes. For by this 
time she knew for certain with what intent she was 
carried off. But we j)lunged in, and, one here, another 
there, began to rufile the sea with waves. 

XoT. Oh, you lucky fellow, Zephjrrus, for beholding 
such a sight ! Whereas, I was looking out upon grif- 
fons,' elephants, and black men. 

• DictaMUi cave: on Mt. Dicte, in eastern Crete. Luclan su^'iiisto have in mind 
the plAoe where tbe CreUa Zmu warn MUd to bare been bora. TradiUoa had it, 
thKit WM under aplniie tne« near • fountain, tbst Zmm made fcrre lo the 

blushinf; Europa. 

• Griffons: A fabulou* animal with (he head aadwtngiof an eagle and ttw 
net oC tbe bodj A Hon. 
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8. 

THE COUNCIL OF THE GODS. 

Interlocutors:— Z&vSf Hebmes, Momus. 

SCBNS. Olympus* Many aliens and foreigners hav- 
ing been illegally enrotted among the gods, much 
to the disgust of those *^to the manner oom^** 
Zeus assembles a council to inquire into the 
right and title of these interlopers to the privi- 
leges of the Olympian mansions. 

1. Zeus. Stop your muttering, ye gods, and getting 
together off in some corner and whispering in one 
another's ears — in your displeasure, that many un- 
worthy ones share the symposium with us ! But now 
that a council concerning these matters has been al- 
lowed, let every one speak right out just what he thinks 
and lodge his complaint. And do you, Hermes, make 
the usual proclamation in due legal form! 

Hermes. (Making proclamation.) Oyez! Oyez! 
Oyez! Who among the all-perfect deities that have 
that privilege, wishes to address the house? The 
business to be considered relates to the alien and foreign 
divinities, who have established themselves among us. 

Momus. I, Momus, ^ O Zeus, with your permission, 
would like to speak. 

Zeus. The proclamation already permits it. There 
will, therefore, be no need of my intervention. 

2. Mom. Well, then, I say some of us are behaving 
in a shocking manner. It isn't enough for them to 
have been themselves changed fr(^ni men into gods. 
Nay, but unless they place their followers and attend- " 
ants upon an equality of privilege with us, they think 
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they haven't accomplished anythiog great or mighty. 
I demand, O Zeus, that you permit me to speak with 
frankness. For I couldn't do otherwise. On the coki- 
trary, ftU know that I'm free in the use of my tongue 
and cannot possihly keep silent, when things don't go 
on right. For I put everything to the proof and Bay 
right out what I wink, without fear of anybody or con- 
cealing my opinion out of abame. . Accordingly, most 
people think me a nuisance even and by natural disposi- 
txm a slanderer, and they call me a sort of public ac- 
cuser. Albeit, since it is allowed and proclamation has 
been made to that effect, and since you, O Zeus, grant 
me leave, I shall speak without any dissimulation. 

3, Well, to proceed — many, I say, not content with 
themselves participating in me same council-board and 
faring sumptuotisly upon equal terms with us — and that 
too, though they are half-mortal — have^ besides, brought 
up even their attendants and followers into heaven and 
have illegally enrolled them among us, and now equally 
with the rest they receive allowances and come in for a 
share of the offerings, without having paid us even the 
alien tax.* 

Zeus. Don't speak in riddles, Momus, but plainly 
and explicitly, ana let us also have their names. For 
you have now Ixrought the subject directly before us, so 
that many are trying to divine whom you mean and to 
make now this one, now somebody else, tally with your 
description. As you are a plain-spoken person, you 
ought not to hesitate to telL 

4. Mou. Well said, Zeus, in that you even urge me 
to frankness of speech. For you do wis in right royal 
&8hion« magnanimously too. Tbereforeu I will also 
name them. Well, to proceed— there's Bionysus,' of 

, the noblest extraction indeed I — ^half -human, not even a 
Qreek upon his mother's side, but the grandson of Cad- 
mus, a sort of seafaring merchant of Syro-Phoenida. 
Since, forsooth, he has oeen deen^ worthy of immor- 
tality, I'm not going to say what sort of a fellow he is 

* Alien tax: Lucian takes bis cue here from tbe anoual tax of twelve drachmas 
for mdh family, laid apon the metoaeus, or reaideiit f oreigiiar. In AUmrw. 

' Dionysus: Son of Zeoi tad S^miicK^ and pod of wine and Tfnoyahta. 
Bepreaeoted in art wiUi almost a fenunine expix'ssioa of face. His bfiir falls 
aboat Us dionlderi In lone rinKleisand is intertwUied wHh m wreatli of vine 
tosirssorlfj. AorowdocBympbStSatjnasdfaawususUjr sooompsDtodhte* 
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personally as respects his heacigear, bis getting drunk, 
or his gait. For you all, I presume, see bow womanish 
and effeminate he is in his nature, half-demented and 
smelling of strong drink from the fii*st blush of dawn. 
He has introduced his tribe among us en musse and is 

Eresout here with the gang at his heels. Yes, and he 
as made gods out of ran,* Silenus'^ and the Sat>Ts* — 
sort of country bumpkins, goatherds most of them, 
frisky fellows and of divei*s uncouth shapes. The first 
mentioned has horns and resembles a goat all below the 
waist and allows his beard to grow long and thick — 
indeed he differs but little from a billy-goat. The sec- 
ond is a bald old chap, with a puck nose, and is gen- 
erally mounted upon a donkey — he's a Lydian,^ you 
know. Then there are the Satyrs, who have pointed 
ears and are themselves l>ald and have bom-shaped pro- 
tuberances like the rudiinental horns of yoimg kias — 
they are sort of Phrygians. And they all have tails 
besides. Do you see what sort of deities he is making 
for us? — the generous fellow I 5. And are we then sur- 
prised that mankind despise us, when they see such 
grotesque monstrosities of gods? Fori omit to mention 
that he has introduced among us even two women, one 
his inamorata, Ariadne' — whose crown, too, he has 
placed in the company of the stars — and the other, 
daughter of Icarius,* the farmer. And what is most 

• Pan: Sw Dial o f n<„U, 4, not.' 2. 

• SUenus: A Stj^r who tendud aod brought up DiODjrsttf and WM afterward 
his eompMiloQ. lieiNneaaoted in art m noldinfr fn hti wnm Hie isftrnt, upoD 

whom \\(^ looks with fond affect inn, or as a jolly oM niin, hald»wlttl ft podK aOMb 
pot-bellied like the wiue-skin bo carries, aod hklf-lQluxiOkted. 

• flatTn; 8m DUO. of Ood«, 8, note 9. 

' k Lydian: II-to used to throw contempt upon the^se newlj-made gods. 
Dader Fention swaj tho people o< I^rdia and Phiygia in Aala lUaor bad l)eeB 
rowe d to engage in meDbl ooenpatibiis and had a lepirtstlon foreerriiity and 
oowsidloe. 

• Ariadne: DaafdiAer of lUnoe, King of Crete. She fell in love with the Attic 
brro, Theeeofl, arc aided bim ta his eoterprtoe apralnst the Minotaur. On hia 

return home be took her with him, but deserted her while asleep upon the island 
of Naxos (8©'? 8t4itue of Hleopin^ Ariadne, Vatican). Here she was fouud by 
Dionysus, n*tumiuj)^ from his travels in India, and became his bride. Tlie 
crown which he gave h<'r at their uiarriupe, he placed ainonp the stai-s. 

• Icarius: A citizen of Athens who hosj'itahly received DionysuH when he 
vilited Attica. In return the tauf^ht him the cultivation of the vine and 
gave him bags filled with wine. Some shepherds, becoming intoxicated with it 
and Ruppoffing that I<*ar{u8 had poisoned them, killed him and buried his body 
under ;i tr<*e, where aft»>r long seArch ir was found by his daughter, Erigone. 
with the aid of hlH dog Ma^ro. Out of grief Erigone himg heraelf to the tree, ana 
ebe and h*'r father and the dog were placed among the mn. ^fffl1yrB^!^g reaped 
iToly tbe YlKglii,BoOtaB,or AroCurai,andtlieDog-atar. 
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ridiculous of all, ye gods, there's Erigone's dog, even 
this he has brought up here, lest the girl should be dis- 
tressed, if she hadn't with her in heaven that pet poodle^ 
which is wont to accompany her. Doesn't all this 
to you a piece of insolence, behavior befitting an old 
toper, and matter for laughter? Listen, however^ while 
I name others also. 

6. Zexts. Look here, MomusI Don't yon say any- 
thing whatever about either Asclepius'^or Heracles.^ 
For I see whither you are steering with your talk As 
for these, why, oneof them is a medical practitionerand 
heab diseases and is worth a le^on of men;"^ while 
tiie other, Heracles, is a son of mine and purchased his 
inmiortality at the cost <rf not a few labors. So don't 
you reflect upon themi 

Moic "Welly Zeus, for your sake I'll keep mum, 
though I've got mudh to sav oonoeming them. And 
yet, if nothing else, they stiU retain the marks of the 
fire.^ Yes, and if I were also permitted tQ indulge in 
plain-speaking about yourself, I should have a long 
story to tell. 

Zsus^ Well, as respects myself above all, I give you 
carte blanche to say what you please. But surely you 
don't accuse me too of being an alien? 

HoM. Why, not only is this said in Crete^^ but also 
they say something else about yon and they point out 
your tomb. I doirt believe them, though, nor the peo- 
ple of ^gium in Achaia, who affirm that you are a 
changeling. 7. However, I will mention those things, 
with which especially I think you ought to be charged. 
For, Zeus, it was you, let me tell j'ou, who furnished 
the precedent for transgressions of that sort and the op- 
portunity for the adulteration of our council by your 

10 Asclopius: God of the healing art; his principal aeat mtm Sptdaonia fa 

Greece. S<?o Dial, of Gods, 18, note 1. 

>i Ilcraclea: For account of his death and apotheosis, See Dial, of Oodt^ 13, 
note 2. 

Worth a lejrion of men: Of. /7., 11, 514. 
» Not a few lalx>rs: Esr>ecially his twolve labors in tbeserrioeoCBlUTSttMllS. 
14 Marks of the Are: Of. Dial, of Oods, 18. 

s*8aMiB0M«: AenJrttiifrtoCTretaiitradN^ZmwMborBth^ 
on Mt. Dlcte, whcri> niothpr, Rlica, had taken refuge, Irnt h.^r husband, 
Cronus, should swallow her child, throu«^h fear of bellur dethroned by him, as 
had bean p ropt i srtsdhif Uranus. Hera sbe remained hlddsD UBttl bo was growa 
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liaisons" with mortals, going down to them now in one 
shape and now in another ; so that we are apprehensive 
that somebody will take and offer you in sacriiice, when- 
ever you are a bull, or that some goldsmith, when you 
are gold, may work you up into some object and you 
become for us, instead of Zeus, a necklace, or bracelet, 
or earring. You have actually filled heaven with these 
semi-deities. For I couldn't possibly speak otherwise. 
Yes, and the matter becomes superlatively ridiculous, 
whenever one hears all of a sudden that Heracles has 
been made a god, while Eurystheus," who imposed 
commands upon him, is dead, and that in close proxim- 
ity are the temple of Heracles, who was his servant, 
and the tomb of Eurystheus, who was Heracles' master, 
and again, that Dionysus is regarded as a god in Thebes, 
while his first cousins, Pentheus," Actseon** and Lear- 
chus^ are of all men most ill-starred. 

8. Ever since you, O Zeus, opened the doors to such 
as these and betook yourself to mortal womankind, 
they all have followed your example, not only the mas- 
culine deities, but — what is most disgraceful — even the 

foddesses. Why, who does not know of Anchises*" and 
'ithonus," Endjrmion*^ and lasion^* and the others? 
I think, therefore, I'll pass over these examples, for 
it would be a long story to show them up. 
Zeus. Look here, Momus I Don't you say anything 



YoiiT liaisons: Seo Dial, of God*, 2, note 3; and f), noto 2. 

IT Gurratbeut: King of Mycenae, or Tixyxis, and couain of Heradea, whom 
Htrt, wffaof ZflOffiBidaiabJeetto the Idi^ will from jealoiuqr of Alflmene, 
HenMiea' mother. 

FmUieaa: King of Tliebea. When Dionyaus retaraed from hia wandering^ 
FntlMaa declined to reoelv«Um. Wlwniipon he made tiie 1dntf*a inofber wd 
other Theban women mad, and in Chflir ftuj thqr WOSttUKk PeiltiMUS for* wild 
boar aod tore him in pieces. 

w AcCmoo: See DUO. of Gods^ 16, note 10. 

M Learchua: Son of Athamas and Ino. The latter, upon the death of Semele. 
mother <^ DIony sua. took charge of the infant and thua incurred the anger of 
Her«. who avenged herself by drlrtaig AfhamM mtd. WliHd in tliil state ha 

kfllea his son. 

•» Anchises: See Dial, of Goda, ^, note 6. 

Tithonus; ITusband of Eos, goddess of the dawn. At her requ^t Zeus made 
Idm Immortal, but she had forgotten to ask also for eternal yoath, and io ha 
Iteoame at last a shrivelled up, d* ( rri)it old man. 

*• Endymion: A youth of extraordinary beauty, who paKs<'d his life In per- 
petual steep. He was secretly betoved by the Moon (Selcn^^) who nightly visited 
him as he lay asleep in the rocky grotto on Ht. Latmus. The sleeping 
Endymion was a favorite subject for sculpture upon sarcophagi and monuments. 

•« ImIoii: Son of Zeus and Electra. Demetor became enamored of him, in 
copaeqaenoe of whteh Zem kUtod hhn with alightning boit. 8ea Od.. 6, ll»-m 
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about Ganyinede6.^ Far I shall resent it, if you teaae 
the lad by twitting him upon his origin. 

Mom. Shall I, then, say nothing concenring the 
eagle** OTen, how he too is in heaven and sits perched 
upon the royal scepter and builds his nest all but upon 
your head — a god, to all appearance? 

9. Or shall we, forsooth, let him also alone^ for 
Oanymedee' sake? But, Zeus, there's Attis,*^ at any rate, 
and the Corybant and Sabazius — ^£rom what quarter, 

Sray, have these rolled in one upon another? or 
£ithias» that Mede— the one with the robe and tiara, 
who canH oven speak Greek, so that even if one 
drink to his health, he doesn't take any notice of it? 
Therefore, the Scythians^ and the Getae, observing^ 
these thinpiSy haTe dismissed us far from their minds 
and of timr own moticm deify and by show of hands 
choose as gods whomsoever they please, just as 
Zamokds, for example, though a slave^ was on the sly — 
I know not how—- illegally enrolled amon^ our number. 

10. However, all these, ye ^ods, are trifling mattera 
But you, O doe-faced Egyptian," with your muslin 
mrment tucked up, who are you, my dear friendP 
Or how is it that you claim to be a god — you yelp- 
ing curf And there's the spotted buU'' from Mem- 
phis — what does he mean bv receiving homage, giving 
oracular responses and having interpreters? I'm 
ashamed to mention the ibises, apes, goats and other 
things far more ridiculous, thrust into heaven from 

GanyuuHli^s: Soo Dial, of Gods, 20, noto 2. 

•• The enplo: One of tlif attributcH of ZtMis. lu the '* Jupiter Verospi*" of the 
Vatican Museum, the ea^lf is n>(in'si-iit<-il as lookitic up toward his niMtar Crom 
beoeath the chair, or throuo, upon wliicli tlif latter is si-ate<l. 

" AttLs: A l)eautiful Phrygian youtlv. whoui VAi*k\ CvU'l^^, uiother of tht po<la, 
made her hunhand. Oorylwint was the imine Kiv»'n to her priests. Sabazius was 
• Phrygi&o divini^. aoB oC Cybel6. Uithras was the Persian sun-god, whooe 
worship was intradnoed tiiroughout the Roman Empire tetbtttme ot the 
emperors. 

Prythfans: Probably of Scytbin Parva; living, with the GetflP, near the mouth 
of the Daiml>e, Zanuilxis wns tx Hftan sieve to Pytbnporus, the philosopher of 
Samos. Beine manumitted, be return*^! to his native ootmtryand introduced 
there the dTiUsatioa and relisious ideas be had obtained while abroad. He was 
a priest and afterward waa hnmaelf worshlppM tm a frod. 

Doi?-facedEg3rptIan: AnnUs, wonslifpri •<! in t h<* f rm of n dop. orof a human 
beine with a dofra bead. The Qreelcs identified him with HensfBS, and hia 
woruiipwaatetrodooedatRomeet the beRinntatfr of the Empire. 

Spotted boll: Ajpll, the chief seat of whose worship waa at MflnphiiiB 
EfTT pt. The sacred mm waa black, with white spots of peculiar afaape upon hla 
forehead and right side. 
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Egypt — I know not how. My fellow-gods, how can 
you endure seeing them treated with equal, or even 
greater, reverence than yourselves? Or you, O Zeu& 
how can you stand it, when they represent ram's horziB 
as growing out upon your head? 

11. Zeus. Yes, what you say concerning tho Egyp- 
tians is disgraceful indeed. But bo that as it may, 
Glomus, the most of them are enigmas, and it is not at 
all the thing for one who is uninitiated to be poking 
fun at them. 

Mom. Yes, by all means, Zeus, we have need of 
mysteries, so as to recognize as gods those who are 
gods, and as dog-headed those who have dogs' heads. 

Zeus. Dismiss, I say, these matters respecting the 
Egyptians. We'll consider them another time at our 
leisure. Go on and name the rest. 

12. Mom. Well, Zeus, there's Trophonius,** and — 
what most of all chokes me with vexation — the case of 
Aniphilochus," who though son of a man under a curse 
and of a matricide, has an oracle in Cilicia — the excel- 
lent gentleman — and lies like a troopt^r and plays the 
wizard — all for the usual fee of two o1k)1s. Hence it 
happens, Apollo,** that you are no longor hold in honor; 
but now everv stone and everv altar delivers oracles, if 
only it have olive oil poured over it and be wreathed 
with garlands and furnished with a conjurer — their 
number is legion. Already even the statue of Poly da- 
mas,^ the athlete, is healing those ill of the fever in 
Olympia, and that of Tbeagenes^ those in Thasos; and 

Ram's horns: The referenoft ll to ZeuH Animon, at first a Libyan divinity 
worshipped later in Egypt aad Chweoe; represented as a ram. or a man with tfaie 
iMwd or rtnply the horns of a nun, because he bore to manlrlnd as goMe and 

protector the Hanio r«»Irttion as tho ratn to his flock. 

** TrophoniuB: With hia brother he is said to have boUt the temple at DeiphL 
He bad an Oracle of his own and wM vonhipped as a Iwfa 

» Amphilochus: Took part inStbeTroJaa war Md OB Ills ntam ssttlsd Id 

Cilicia, where he had an oracle. 

Apollo: God of prophecy, with oracles at Clarus and Didyma in Asia Minor 
and hJs chief seat at DelphL 

Polydamas: Victor at the Olympic grames 408 B. C. Sudi was Ittostrcagfll 
that he killed without weapotui a Uuko Uon on Mt. Olympus. 

Theafrenes; Another famous athlete of the fifth oentiny B. C, who, aoeord* 

inp: to Plutarch, won twelve himdrtvl. nnil. nc-'Tdin^ to Pansanias, fourteen 
huuilre<i crowns at the Olvinpic !in<l r>tli»'r national j^anies of (iiveco. Thasos 
waa an Island in the northern jMirt of the /Hjrt^au Sea off the coast of Thrace. 
Upon the death of Theageoes a bronze statue was erected there to his honor, of 
wMd> Psuwnlaa tsBs tiw foltewtog story; AnenenuroCtiiftntiilBte^iPaBtefety 



Biglit aad toooiied the italiw with nU hto mtshti lir^ 
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fh^ aie saorifioing to Heotoi^ in nimn and ta Froteri- 
laus right opposite in the Cfaeraonese. Aooordinglyy 
ever since we haTe beoome ao nnmeronay false-swearinflr 
and temple-robbery have inoreafled mm and more, and 
men haTO oome to look upon us with utter contempt— 
and they do well to do so. 

13. So much for the bastard gods and those illegally 
emolled among us. I've already heard, also, many 
strange names of certain ones who are not with us 
and are wholly unable to be associated with us — 
utterly so, Zeus — ^they, too, provoke my laughter. 
Why, where is that notorious divinity. Virtue, 
and Nature, and Destiny, and Fortune, mere empty 
names of things and not to \yo endured, invented 
by those lazy fellows, the philosophers? And yet, made 
off-hand though they are, they have so persuaded those 
devoid of understand in, cc. that nolxxly is willing even to 
sacrifice to ns, well-knowing that should he offer even 
countless hecatombs, Fortune, for all that, will carry 
into execution what hiia been allotted and ordained for 
each one from the beginning. I should like then to ask 
you, O Zeus, whether you have seen anywhere either 
virtue, or Nature, or Destiny? Of course you have, for 
even you, I know, are always a listener in the schools of 
the i)hilosophers, unless, indeed, you are sort of deaf, 
so that you don't hear their loud talk. I have much 
more to say, but I will bring my speech to a close. At 
all events, I see that many are annoyed at my speaking, 
and are hissing, particularly those whom I have assail^ 

would feel the blows. At last the statue got tired of this farce an<l tinoxpoct<»(ily 
tumbled over upon the fool and struck him dead. His faaiily brougiit action 
iMlnst the statue for nmrier, and as a well-deserved ixaiishmont and an exam- 
pie to others it was sentenoed to be cast into the sea. Not long afterward a 
famine arose among the Thastans, who thereupon had rwourse to the Delphic 
oracle for r**li«^f and were toUl to recall all tn<.8e who liail )Mt^n cxiliHl. They 
obeyed, but still things were no better. Consulting the oracle again, they were 
Informed that they bad forgotten to restore their fellow-cltixen TueafeDes. They 
BOW bethouirht themselves that his statue, whicfi had )x>on throvm Into the sea, 
was meant, and they were in utter despair, for liow oouM thoy hope t ) recover 
It? But when thov lea^^t expected, it was drawn up by some Hsliermen, Into 
Whose net it had miracuJously entered. They set it up Main with great pomp in 
Its former place and thenceforth paid diTtae nonors to I ro a f a m sb m irtuai tbaj 
were j >in<vl by various oth^r Gnvk and ThraciaB CIHOi, HlB ftttUlBB WSTO 
reputed to heal all manner of diseases — Wieland. 

** Hector; ton oP PHsm and botwarte of Troy fn her war with the Greeks; 

slain at last by Achilles, to aven^re the death of Patroclus. Protesilaus was the 
first to land from the ships of the Greeks upon the IVojan coast, and the first 
▼Sotim of the war. His tomb was shown near ElsiM In tbe Thrsfliaa ObtnOBmt^ 
wbsTO * cploDdid tsmpls WM eraoted to him. 
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in the frankness of my words. 14. In conclusion — at 
least, if such is your pleasure, Zeus — I will read a sort 
of decree, which I have akeady drafted oonoeming 
these aliens. 

Zeus. Read it I For some of the charges that you 
have brought are not without reason ; and it behooves 
us to hold in check the most of these doingB, lest they 
proceed to stiU greater lengths. 

DSGRBB. 

May fortune favor ! An assembly** was legally con- 
vened on the seventh of the current month, at which 
Zeus acted as Prytane, Poseidon as Procdros, Apollo as 
Epistates, and Momus, son of Night, as Clerk, and at 
which Hypnuff^ stated the motion, which was as fol- 
lows: — 

• 

Whereas f many foreigners— net only Greeks, but also 
barbarians— -wbo have no right at all to sharo in our 
body-politic, have someihow or other been iUegallv en- 
rolled among us and are reputed to be gods and nave 
filled heaven so full that the banquet-ball is crowded 
wititi a disorderly rabble of people speaking divers 
tongues, and of aUsorts, like the oads and ends washed 
up by the waves; and 

Whereas, the supply of ambrosia** and nectar has 

An MMmbly: In order to give a raidistic touch to his Council of the Ooda, 
LadaB makes it follow nibalaBtiaUj the usages of the Athenian confltttatloa, 

according to which there was the Senate of Five Hundred— elected for one year 
and lioMinj; daily sessions — constituting the executive power, whoso pnTogiitive 
it was to initiate legislation; and tht.« Assembly, or Commons, holding forty 
rKolar aeasions each year and oraaivting of the whole body of qualified f reenaea, 
wbo paned upon whatever meamre tlie Senate submitted to them, approving, 
reject int^, amending It, or substituting some proposition of their own. The 
Senate was dividtnl Into ten sections of lifty meixibt-rs each, each section repre- 
senting one of tlit^ ton tnlx»sof Attica and holdirif^ office about five weeks, its 
turn being determined bT lot. While in office its members were called Prytanes, 
or PresidentB, and In eamr thnes eleeted each day by lot one of tMr number, 
called Epistates, or ChU'T rn sMent. to preside in tne Senate or A<s»'mbly for 
that day and to hold the lieys and tlie puolic stml. In the early part of the fourth 
century B. C. this Epistates, while retaining charge of the keys and the se^l, 
cboae nine ProMri, one f ron each tribe excq^t his own, to nraside in turn in the 
Senateand Amemur. Tliere was besides a State derir, wfio read public docu- 
ments to the Assembly; and each piytany had a secretary, whose duty it was 
to record and publish 'decrees. At the head of a decree appeared the names of 
thaolBoewttadsrirticaaadmtiriBtimtiooltiyaspssBnd 

'* Hypnus: Personiflcation and god of sleep. 

«• Ambroda and nectar: Beqwotivaljtbe food and drink of the goda. 
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fsSkm shorty so that already they ooet one mina^ per 
pxnt^ because of the multitade of drinken; and 

Whereas^ these upstarts haye had the effrontoy to 
thrust aside the anoient and genuine deities ana to 
deem themselves worthy of the front seats^ oontraiy to 
aU our heredilarv prerogatives, and would fain haye 
the preoedenoe in honor upon the earth; 

15. Therefore, be it ^reed by tbe Senate and the 
CommonSi that an assembly be oonyened on Olympus 
about the time of the winter solstioe^ and that tn^ 
choose as a board of judges seTen all-perfect gods — 
three from the ancient council of the time of OonuS'* 
and four from the twelve gods, Zeus also to be one of 
ttiem ; that these judges themselves begin their session, 
after having taken the customary oatn by the Styx,^ 
and that Hermes assemble by proclamation all who 
claim to belong to the coxmcil, and that they be present 
and bring with them witnesses under oath and proofs of 
their pedigree. Then let them come forward one by 
one, and the judges after duo investigation shall either 
declare them to bo gods, or send them down to their 
tombs and the graves of their ancestors. And if any 
one of those who ainnot stand the test and have been 
expelled by the judges once for all, l)e caught setting 
foot in heiiven, he shall be cast into Tartarus.** 

16. And be it further decreed that every one attend to 
his own proper business, that neither Athene practice 
medicine, nor Asclepius deliver oracles, nor Apollo** 
alone do so many things, but that having made choice of 
some one thing, he be either a seer, a harper, or a phy- 
sician. 

17. And further, that the philosophers be forbidden 
to invent empty names, or talk nonsense concerning 
things about which they know nothing. 

41 Mlna: About $20. 

** Crooai: Ooo of the Titans, by whom he wajiplaced upon his father's throne, 
to be dethroned in turn by his own son, Zeus. The twelve gods were Zeus, HerA, 
Poseidon, Het)ha'stua, AUmbA, i^mlkH Attemli^ Asm, Aphrodite, Bflnnei, 

Demeter and IleRtia. 

** Styx: One of the rivers of the underworld, oftta owdlB Oftttll^ 

Tvetufm: ftoe DIaL of Ood», It, notoBL 

«» Atliont' practicod ni«Hlicinf>: Tri this role she was cnlled Athen6 ITygiea,b6« 
OAUSo she was ^x'li^»v♦^l to ward olT pestilence and pmrd the health oi youth. 

*• Apollo? 0<vl of pronhecv and of nitisic, his favorite instrument tbe lyre. 
Ancient mvth^ nM<rt>s< tu hiiu 'as vi';itlng men with rlliicittO llMl iVwfll, HtiiAln 
fodoC bflttltb, protecting against pb^iical malidkn, 
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18. And that the statues of those who up to this time 
have been deemed worthy of temples and sacrifieeSy 
be taken down, and that there do set up in their 
places a statue of Zeus, or Here, or of Apollo, or some 
one else, and that each city heap up for them a sepul- 
chial mound and set over them a gravestone instead 
of an altar. And further, if any cue pay no heed 
to the proclamation and refuse to appear before the 
judges, they shall giye judgment agidust him by 
default. 

Such is our decxrea 

19. Zeus. And a most just decree it is, Momus. (To 
the council,) Let every one in favor of it raise his 
hand ! Nay, rather, it shall be the law by my own fiat. 
For I am well aware that those who do not intend to 
vote for it will be in the majority. Well, now, you 
gone I And whenever Hermes makes proclamation, let 
every one of you be on hand with his credentials in full 
view and his proofs well-defined, the name of father and 
mother, whence and how he oame to be a divinity, and 
his tribe and fellow-clansmen. As whoever does not 
furnish these credentials, no matter if one does have a 
vast temple on the earth, or mankind do regard him as 
a god, the judges will niaks no account of wat 
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4. 

ZEUS IN HEBOIOa 



CHAaACTSBS. 

ZbuSi father of men and ruler of the gods. 
TTtoota^ son and messenger of Zeus. 
ATHBNi, daughter of Zeus and tutelary deity of 
Athens. 

Her6, sister and wife of Zeus, 

PosBiDON, brother of Zeus and god of the sea. 

APHRODrri:, daughter of Zew and goddess of love 

and beauty. 

Colossus op Rhodes, representing the Sun-god. 
MoMUS, personification of mockery and censure. 
Apollo, son of Zeus and god of prophecy. 

Heracles, the deified hero. 
Hermagoras, brother of Hermes. 

I)Am3^^^ ] ^^^^osophers of Athens. 
ScENB: Olympus and Athens. 

ACT I. 

SOBNB L Palace of Zeus, Olympus. Zeus, pacing 
to and fro in great distress of mind ana mutter- 
ing to himself. Enter Hermes^ Atheni, and 
HerS. 

1. Hermes. Why so lost in thought, O Zeus, and why 

dost thou mutter all to thyself? 
Why this ]>acing to and fro, with visage wan, like 

grave philosopher? 
Take counsel with me; accept of me as adviser in your 
toils. 

Hold not in c on to mpt t hefoolibh talk of him who serves 
thee in thy house.* 

1 Why 8o lost In thought, etc.: Prob«blf apanxlFillNNi 101110 VRM fram mi 

onk&own trasio poet. 
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ArHKirfs. Yea, O father of ourSy Croniis' eon* of lards 
supreme, 

Thee I — goddess of the gleaming eyes, the Trito-bom* 
— miplore. 

Speak out ! nor in thy heart conceal, that we may know 
at once. 

What cuncing craft doth sting thee hi thy mind and in 
thy soul. 

Or why heavs't thou the sigh profound, and why hath 

pallor seized thy cheeks? 
Zeus. Oh I There's naught in any wise so dreadful to 

relate, 

Nor suffering, nor mischance, of tragic import, 
The weight whereof the nature divine may not have to 
sustain.* 

Athene. (Aside.) O Apollo I with what a proem he 
his speech begins! 

Zeus. O I bad as bad can be, ye children of ea.rth, 
And thou, Prometheus,^ what wrongs thou'st done me! 
Athene. What are they? For surely thou'lt tell thy 

kith and kin. 

Zeus. O whizz of loud resounding lightning-flash I 

What service wilt thou render me? 

Here. (Interrupt in g.) Stifle your anger, Zeus, if 
wo can't play a comedy or declaim like these people and 
have not swallowed Euripides* whole, so as to answer 
you in tragic strain. 

2. Think you, we don't know the occasion of your 
grief? 

Zeus, No, you don't know. You'd set up a con- 
founded wailing, let me tell yon, if you did. 

Heke. Well, I know the chief one among your ail- 
ments. It's an attack of the tender passion. How- 

' Yea, O father of ours, Cronus" son, etc.: Z» iis; see Council of Oddl^BOto 
42. Athen6'8 speech la a medley of words uinl {ihrases from Homer, 

» Trito-borti: The " head-bom," referring,' to Athfii*''s birth from the hetul of 
7>".is; or, as o(h»^r authurilifs explain it, she was so rulUHi becauRo bom uenr lake 
^MMiMnliTffl S i ^ ^ spi^ DAme in Arcadia, or near the Triton, a 

* Oh! There*8 naught in any wise, etc.: A parody upon Euripid^* Orti fM l if. 
The verses that follow are probably a i>arody upon some tragic poet. 

* PrometheuD: Stole fire from heaven and communicated its uses to mortals. 
For this 2Seu8 ordered him to be chained to a rock in Scythia, where an6tCld,or 
fulture, in the daytime devoured Ida liver, wliicli each nipht grtiw again. 

* Euripides: 460-406 B. C; author of seventy-five, or according to otbert, of 
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eTer, Pve got used to that and so don't cry about it, 
though many a tbne before this I've been treated 
Shamefully by you in such matters.^ In all likelihood 
— ^to teU the plain truth — youVe again come across 
some DanaS^ or Semelei or Euiopa, and are suffering 
from love's smarts aoA so are planning how to turn into 
a bully or satyr, or into gold and oome down in a 
shower throu^ theioof into the bosom of your ina- 
morata. Your sighinge and tears and wan look are 
si^s which no one else wearSi enoept a person in lovew 
Zkus. Oh, what bliss is yours, in supposing that our 
troubles have anyfliing todo with love and suoh child's 
play! 

HsBi. But what else^ if not this^ isdistressing you? 
— for you are Zeus. 

3. Zeus. O Here, the affairs of the gods are in a 
critical situation. Indeed, the queetion— as the old say* 
ing has it, is now balanced on a razor's edge/ whether 
we are to be worshipped any more and retain our pre- 
rogatives upon the earth, or be set at naught eveiy- 
where and be, apparently, a nonentity. 

Hxai. But surely the earth hasn't bronj^ht forth 
some more Giants^* has it? The Titans^^ haven't 
broken asunder their chains, have they, and overpow- 
ered the guard and are not again taking up their aims 
against us? 

Zbus. Be of good cheer I All is well for the gods, 
so far as affairs in the lower world are concerned, 

Her6. Well, then, what other dreadful thing can it 
be? I don't see — ^when such affairs, withal, do not 
cause you grief — what object you had in view in ap- 
pearing to us in the role of a Jrolus or Aristodemus," 
mstead of as Zeus himself. 

' Id tndi mattort: Of. DM. cfOodt,^ 

" Balanced on n razorV ed^e: i.e, upon ao AM «B «dg» tluit a hftlr would ton 

the scale; a proverbial expression. 

* Qianta: Hup* monsters with terrible faces and tails of dragons. Their lead- 
an undertook to storm Olympus bj plliog fMkm upon OoM, but wera flnaQj 

orercome and shut up in Tartarus. 

*• Titans: Sons of Uranus, whom tliev put in chains and coiDix'lltHl to nlxlicate. 
Cronus, one of their number, lucceeded him, but was hiu)Helf supplanted by hia 
own son, Zeus, to whom some of the Titans refused to submit. But altar a 
ttrugKle of ten yean tbey were subdued and consifcoed to Tartarus. 

" BaoCgoodcihaer.ato.: A parodj upon BuftpMea* PtowiiSM, 11& 

'-^ Poius or Aristotenua: Oeie to ata d tragio aotow of AttMoa la tba Una ot 

Demgtliiouea. 
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4. Zeus. The Stoic, Timocles, my dear Here, and 
Damis, the Epicurean," yesterday — I don't know how 
the}^ came to get into the discussion — were arguing 
about fore-knowledge in the presence of a crowd of 
eminent men — that is what especially annoyed me. On 
the one hand, Damis was affirming that the gods pay 
no attention at all to what is taking place, nor dis})Ose 
events — indeed have no existence. Timocles, on the 
other hand — capital fellow that he is! — was trying to 
help us. Then a great crowd congregating about 
them, put a stop to any further conversation. So they 
parted with the agreement to continue the discussion at 
some future day. And now everybody is on the tiptoe 
of expectation with regard to hearing it, to see which 
one will come off victorious and apparently have more 
of truth in what he says. Do you see the danger we 
are exposed to, in what a crisis our interests are in- 
volved, imperilled as they are in the person of one 
advocate? One of two things will inevitably happen — 
we shall either be treated with neglect and be looked 
upon as names merely, or be venerated as heretofore, if 
Timocles have the better of the argument. 

5. Here. Really this is dreadful, Zeus, and not 
without reason were you giving the affair the air of a 
tr^edy for them. 

Zeus. But you thought I was in such distress out of 
regard for some Danae or Antiope. Well, Hermes, 

^> Damis: The Epiciitmn nnd Stoic were two opposite schools of flreok plulos- 
ophy. The former founfiod liy Epicurus (342 i?70 B. C.ilieid that pleasure, the 
enjoyment of the hour, is the lii^jiicst (rood and therefore the chief end of innn 
and of aU phUoeoplijr. Epicurus, however, conceived of pleasure as cousiulinK 
In perfect oootenaneot and peace of mlna, though among many of bis later fol- 
lowers it deorenen-ited Into sensuolism— a riot unnatural result; for, Ignoring reason 
and locfic, he luade the sensuous iMTccptioiis practically the only source of 
kuowletlge. He l>iUeve«i in ■z'A)', hut rejjarde*! th»'m as consisting ol atoms like 
evaqrihiDg else and as cognizable hj men utrough the images reflected from 
tiiem upon the MOses. The goda do not eoncem themselves with the govern- 
ment of the world, and men are not immortal, bttt at death are rBMired into 
such elenn-nts as comptm' the uniyerse. 

The Stoic school, so called from the Painted Stoa, or Porch, in Athens, In 
which Zeoo B. C). its founder, opened his school, held that reason was 

the ultiiiiate crit g rto n of truth, that vfrtne is the only good end, therefore men 
tf wiMM be utterly indifferent to external circumstances, unafTected by joy or 
sorrow, unmoved by passion, and all Ihinps should be submitted to, l)eoiu8e con- 
trolled by fate, and Uiattobe virtuous a man should live comfomiably to his own 
nature and thai of the universe. The oohlest specimens of heathen life, such 
as Epictetna and the E m pe r o r Mareoa AnreUus among the Romans, were of the 
Stole school; yet its tpnaency was to degenerate into formalism and an Intense 
egotism. Timocles and Damis, whom Luciau iulroduceB as reproamtatives of 
& tiro idioQls, an periiaps lletttim ehanetan. 
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Here, and AthenS^ what shall we do? For do yoa yotir- 
eelves also, on your part, aid in devising some plan. 

Herm. I say you ought to hold a council and lay 
the matter before the whole body for their conaiderft- 

tinn. 

Here. I for my part agree with him entirely. 

Athene. But I take the opposite view, my dear 
father. You ought not to set heaven all in a ferment — 
evidently it is not now disturbed over the affair — ^but 
should take measures privately to insure the triumph 
of Timocles in the argument and the retirement of 
Damis from the conference, under a shower of ridioule. 

Hbbii. Tes, Zeus, but what you do will not escape 
notice, as the debate between the philosophers is to take 

Slace in public, and you will seem to act the part a 
espot in not consulting with all, concerning matters cC 
sucn grave moment and of common interest 

6. Zeus. Well, you are right about it. So make 
proclamation at onoe, and let all be present. 

SosNB n. Hmrmea makes prockmation from the 
boMemenis of heaven. 

Herm. See here, ye gods I Como to an assembly ! 
Don't delay! Come together, all of you I Be on handl 
We are going to bold a council about matters of im- 
portance. 

Zeus. Why, Hermes 1 Do you make proclamation 
in such a matter-of-fact way as all that, in such homely 
and prosaic fashion, and that, when you are calling tbie 
gods together on business of the utmost gravity? 

Herm. But really, Zeus, how do you think it ought 
to be done? 

Zeus. How would I have it done? Why, I say you 
ought to dignify your proclamation 1^ clothing it in 
some sort of verse and with poetic grandiloquence, so 
as to secure a larger attendance. 

Herm. Yes, but that sort of thing, Zeus, is the busi- 
ness of verse-makers and rbapsodists, whereas I am 
least of a poetic turn. I shall certainly spoil the proc- 
lamation by stringing together either too many feet or 
too few; and they will laugh at the want of elegance in 
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my liDes. At any rate, even Apollo," I see, gets ridi- 
culed on account of some of his poetical oracles, albeit 
his skill at divination succeeds in investing most 
everything with such an air of mystery, that the lis- 
teners have no leisure at all to scrutinize the metres. 

Zeus. Well, then, Hermes, give us in your procla- 
mation a melange composed of the hulk of Homer's 
lines, with which he used to oonyene us in counoiL 
You recall them, no douht. 

Herm. Oh, not so Tery clearly or readily. I'll try, 
though. 

Ho ! All ye gods, female and male alike, 

And all ye streams — let none delay, aave Ocean's tide; 

Nor any nymph^bot hie to hall of Zens and oouneQ boaidl 

Come all who feast on splendid hecatombs, 
And ye who midmost sit, or farthest back, 
Or nameless quite, by steaming altars' sidel 

7. Zeus. Well done, Hermes! You've given us a 
capitiil proclamation. Why, they are already throng- 
ing to the council. Now then, take and seat them each 
according to his rank, in keeping with the stuff he's 
made of and his workmanship— in the front seats, those 
made of gold; then next to these the silver gods; next 
in order those composed of ivory; then the bronze or 
marble, and here among these lot the works of Phi- 
dias,** Alcamenes," Myron, or Euphranor,** or artists 
of equal excellence, have the first place. As for those 
without artistic merit — mere rubbish — why, shove them 
in a body off somewhere to one side. They'll serve to 
nil up the assembly, but let them hold their tongues. 

Herm. Yes, that shall be done and they shall take 
their appropriate seats. But we had bettor come to an 
understanding on this point — suppose one of them is 
made of gold and weighs many talents, but is faulty in 
workmanship, quite clumsy and wanting in symmetry 

M ApoUo: See OMmcAo/Oodi, note M. 

IS TIo ; all ye gods, etc. : A burlesque on various passages In BoOMr, 

Phidias, Myron and Polyolitus: See Introduction, note 7. 

n Alcamenes: A fainoue sculptor of Athens and pupil of Phidias. He was the 
sculptor of the weHtern peiUinent of the temple at Olarmptet npraeenttog th« 

battk" between the Centaurs and the Lapithtp 

!• £uphnuior: A dMl^piiahwi ▲theoian artist (4th century B. C.) in broose 
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— is he to have precedence of the bronze statiies of Myron 
and Polyclitiis and of the marble of Phidias and Alca- 
menes, or am I to place more value upon their excel* 
lence as works of art? 

Zeus. By good rights it ought to bo so. But, never- 
theless, we shall have to give the gold the preference. 

Herm. I understand. You bid me seat them ac- 
cording to the wealth they represent^ their afiseesed 
value, not acoording to their merit. 

Scene III. Council Hall, Olympus, Hermes pro- 
ceeds to seat the gods, as they come thronging in. 

Herm. Well, then, you gold fellows, there, take the 
front seats ! 8. ( Turning to Zeus. ) Why, Zeus, it looks 
as if the barbarian divinities were going to monopolize 
the front benches! As for the Greek deities, you 
see of what sort they are — graceful, good-looking, 
and wrought in highly artistic style — but all alike of 
marble or bronze, or even the most costly of them made 
of ivory^' and slightly lustrous with gold — just enough 
to give them color and cover them over; but as to the 
inside, even these are of wood, sheltering whole broods 
of mice organized into regular communities. Wberens 
Bendis* here, and Anubis over there, and by his side 
Attis and Mithras and Men are every bit of solid gold, 
of great weighti too, and really very costly. 

(Enter Poseidon,) 

9. Pos. I say, Hermes, is it right that that fellow 
with the dog-face should have precedence of me — that 
Egyptian," of me who am Poseidon? 

Herm. Yes, my dear earth-shaker;*^ but Lysippus^ 
made you of bronze and wortb little or nothing, for in 
those days the Corinthians didn't have any gold. 
Whereas, this one here is richer than you by whole 

>' Made of ivory: Reforriuf? to the chiyselephAiitiiie statues of Phidias, the 
Athene Parthenos of Athens and the Zeus of the temple at Olj^pla. Gold was 
used for the hair and drapeiy, being overlaid upon a name of wood. Ivory was 
employed for the bead, arms and feet. 

'0 Bfndfs: A Thracian f^oddess representinpr the moon. In Grepce identified 
wiUi Artemis. For Anubis, see Council of Oods, note 29; for Attis and MiLhriis, 

V That "Efrrpti&n: Anubfs. 

»* Earth-Rhalter: A Homeric epithet of Poseidon. 

** Ljrsippus: The most celebrated statuary of the time of Alexander the GieaL 
wlioee iften w to hrooae he atone waa prtvfleged to makei 
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mines. So yoa oaght to put up with beiD^ shoved one 
side and not be vexed, if one mio has suim a volumi- 
nooa nose of gold xeoeiTes more honor than you. 

l£7ifer Aphrodite.] 

Aph. (Ooaxingly.) Come now, Hermes I Take 
and seat me, too^ Bomewbere among those who oooupy 
the first plaoes. I'm made of gold, you know. 

Hbbm. No such thing, Apbodite— at least so bur as 
I oan see. On the oontrary, unless my sight is very 
much at fault you wer& I believe, cut out of white 
marble from Pentelicuer and then— -for so it seemed 
good to PrazitekfiP— -after being made into Aphfodit6 
you vrare bestowed upon the people iji Cnidus. 

Aph. Yes. but I'll furnish yovL a trustworlhy wxt* 
n cBo Homer, who throughout his poems, caUs me 
''Aiilixodit6, the Qolden.'' 

Mebh. Oh, that doesn't signify, for the very same 
author described Apollo as abounding in gold and rich. 
But now you'll see even him sitting somewhere among 
the gods of the third order," discrowned, you know, by 
the robbers and with the pegs all stripped o£E from his 
lyre. So then, be well content, if you too don't have a 
place in the council away down in the f ourtti and last 
grade* 

[Enter Colaasua ofShadeaA 
11. CoL, (With a pompoua air.) Now whowm 
presume to vie with xne, Helios," as I am and of such 
immense size? Why, if the people of Rhodes had not 
thought fit to build me on such an enormous and ex- 
travagant scale, they could have made sixteen golden 
gods with the same outlay, I ought, therefore, to be 
regarded as proportionately more costly. And besides, 
there's the skill and the accuracy of the workmanship^ 
extraordiDary in a work of such dimensions. 

Herm. (Aside to Zeus). Well, Zeus, what am I to 

34 peDteiicus: A mountain to tho northeast of AUiena. 
M Praxiteles: See Introduction^ note 7. 

*> GodB of the third order: Luciaa here makes u>e of a feature of the oonsUtu- 
tioo of Solon, the dMOen ot the dtiieuof AtliMis into four nhmm aoeonilngto 
anouai incouic. 

^ Helios: Sim god. seo Dial, of Oods, 1^, note 1. The chief seat of lus worship 
was in the island of lUio-les. Ills st^ituo of bronzt>, and 105 feet hi>;h, called the 
CoIoBsua, wa» erected saiO U. C, at the entrance. of the harbor. Aii earthquake 
orertbr^ it • <0W jTMn tater, aiul in 0^ 
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do? Here's another point, which I at least find it hard 
to settla For, if I should have regard to the material, 
it is faroiUBe; but should I calculate how many talents it 
cost to forge him— why» he would rank aboTe the gods 
of the fiist-class. 

Zeu& {Aside to Hermes.) What in the world was 
the need of his potting in an appearance? He'll only 
bring out in stroi^ relief the insignificance of the rest A 
us and prove a nuisance in the meeting. (Tumingtothe 
Coloasua.) But see here! O mightiest of Bhodians, 
though you ouffht by all odds to have the preference 
over those maae of gold, how can you possioly sit for- 
ward there? Otherwise everybody else will be obliged 
to stand, that you may have a seat all by yourself. 
Why, oneof your thighs would occupy the entire Pn yx P 
You'll do better, therefore^ to remain stuiding in the 
assembled company, after making your bow to the 
council 

Enter Dionysus and Heracles* 

IS. Hbrm. {Aside to Zeus.) GkxMl heavens I Hece 
again is another knotty point to settle. Here are two 
mds, both made of bronze and of equal artistic merit. 
ISaoh is the work of Lysippus, and what is of most con* 
sequence, one has iust as honorable a pedigree as the 
other— -thOT are children of Zeiu, you know— DicmysusP 
here and Heracles.* Now whidi of them shall have the 
precedence? Why^they are squabbling over it now, as 
you perceive. 

Zbus. Oome» Hermes I We are wasting iima The 
assembly ought to have come to order long ago. So for 
the present let them sit down promiscuously, wherever 
any one pleases. At some future day a council shall 
be grmted to consider these matters; and I shall ihm 
know in what order to arrange them. 

13.H8BK. {Aside to Zeus.) But, my stars 1 what an 
uproar thesy are making— with such common everyday 
ones as these: ^'Divider* ''Divide!" ''Where's the 
nectar?** " Where's the nectar?'* "The ambrosia's all 



''^ tuvx: The semicirculAr olatCorm cut in the side of a smaU Ml WMt of the 
AcrapoUt Athens anduncf f<M> Moaoibllci of the people. 

** INoiqnai:SeeOinifieito/<Mf^iiot»8. 
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goner* «The ambrosia's all goner' Where are the 
beoatombsP'' "Where are the hecatombs?'' "The 
saorifioes are omrs m common I" 

Zsus. Gall them to order, Hermes, that tiiey may 
oease this silly talk and learn why they have been 
assembled. 

Hebv. But, Zens, th^ don't all of them understand 
Gheek, and I'm not versed in so many laDguages as to 
be able to make my proclamation intelligible to Scyth- 
ians, Persians^ Thiacians and Celts. Acoordiiigly, it 
will be better, I think, to command silence by making 
a sign with the hand. 

ShjB. By all means do sol 

14. Herm. {Waving 1m Aand.) Bravo I They've be- 
come stiller, you'll find, than the philosophers.'^ It's 
jnst the time now for you to make your speech. D've 
eeef They've been looking at vou this long while, 
waiting to hear what in the world you are about to say. 



Scene IY. The Council^waiting in silent eomectancy 
for Zeus to state the business in hana. Zeus, 
standing before them confused and nervous. 

Zeus. (Confideatialhjio Hermes.) Well, Hermes, 
seeing you are my son, I'm not averse to telling you 
just how I'm affected. You know how unabashed aud 
ma^iloquent I always was in our public assemblies. 

Herm. Oh, yes I I know. Why, I used to be 
afraid, when I heard you hokl forth, and especially 
when you would threaten to draw up from their foun- 
dations the earth and the sea, gods and ail, having let 
down that golden cord.* 

Zeus, (impatiently.) But now, my son, I don't 
know whether it's owing to the magnitude of the 
dangers that impend, or to the numbers present — the 
assembly, as you perceive, is just chock-fuil of gods — 
anyhow, my mind is in utter confusion. I feel some- 
what nervous and my tongue seems as if bound with 

The phllos«mh«'rs: lieftirrin^' »^p«vially, Df^rliaps, to the folluwt'rs of Py^liA- 
goru, who eoiomed a five years' novitiate of Hilence; or on the other hand, it 
iiyijl»t«fCMded«8«i)]r flunutattheloiiiMfittarotttwMpliiiCi. 

TtetsoUmooid: See Dial. (tfCfodtini note 1. 
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fetters. And most exteaofdinaiy of all, I've forgottoBi 
even the exordium of my speeoh, which I had prepared, 
that I might make at the very outset a most pleasing 
impression upon them. 

Herh. Zeus, you're utterly done for. They are 
suspicious of your silence and expect they are about to 
hear something very dreadful, which, they imagine^ is 
the occasion of your delay. 

Zbus. Well, then, Hermes, would you have me 
b^n by reciting to them that pro§m of Homer's? 

Hbrm. Which one? 

Zbus. 

GItb ear to ine» ye gods and goddesses all. 

— II. viii 6. 

Hbbm. Gtot along with you I You've played quite 
enough of your drunken tncks on us already. But 
please stop quoting such commonplace stuff as those 
verses. Rather string together a few sentences from 
the public speeches of Demosthenes— say, those against 
Philip^— any one you choose. You can easily alter it 
to suit the occasion. At any rate^ that's the way most 
of the orators do nowadays. 

ZiBUS. That's a good suggestion of yours— a sort of 
set speech in epitome, and an eai^ resource for those at 
a loss what to say! 

15. Hbbii. I^y begin, then I 



ACT II. 

ScBNE I. Zeus proceeds to address the assembled 
gods. 

Zbus. My fellow gods,** I believe you would prefer 
it to a handsome fortune, if it should be made known to 
you what in the world the business is, that has brought 
you together on the present occasion. Now that being 
the case, it becomes you to listen with all attention to 

** Thoae aningt Philip: Nine in number, in which Demoisthenes met the 
a ggr e wl one or Philip n. m Ifoeodoo. 

■* My fellow gods: Or. literally, mon, p'ods, I moan. Act^ordinj? to H»'mios' 
10gget ton,^2 <eiui avails 1 li m s« -1 f the bogiDning of Detnosthenes' Firtt Olynthiac^ 

cri'Spe< 3£o/for avSpe^ KASifvaXot. 
ItitlMurdlypoMlbtotorep ro t e ii t in BoKliah the humor oC tho oombinatioa. 
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what I have to say. Well, ye gods, the crisis, now 
upon us, all but has a voice itself, declaring that we 
must take decided action in the present exigency, 
while we, it appears to me, are utterly careless about 
these matters. I will proceed at once — for my Demos- 
thenes fails me — to set clearly before you the occur- 
rences, which so perplexed me that I assembled this 
council. Yesterday, as you know, Mnesitbeus, the 
master of a merchantman, was offering sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance of his vessel, which 
came very near going to the bottom in the neighbor- 
hood of Caphareus;*^ and we were being feasted at 
Pirseus — as many of us as Mnesitheus invited to the 
sacrifice. And then, after the drink offerings were 
over, you went off in different directions as each felt 
inclined. But I — for it was not yet very late — went up 
to the city** to stroll around at eventide in the Cerami- 
CU8, pondering the while upon the stinginess of Mne- 
sitheus, who had provided only one cock for the enter- 
tainment of sixteen gods — an old fellow at that and 
affected with a catarrh — ^and four lumps of frankin- 
cense so very moldy that it straightway went out 
upon the coals, affording not even enough smoke for the 
tip of the nose to catch the scent— and that too, though 
he had promised whole hecatombs when the ship was 
just on the point of being dashed upon the headland 
and had got inside the reefs. 10. As 1 mused upon these 
thiugs, I came over against the Pcecile." There I saw 
an immense throng of people huddled together, some 
within the colonnade itself and many in the open air. 
Some were shouting and engaging in hot debate, as 
they sat upon the seats. I readily guessed what was 
going on — that they were philosophers of your wran- 
gling kind ;^ and so I was minded to stop and hear just 

Caphan-iis: A promtjntory at thn soutbtvost end of tils island of Eubooa. 
Pinous, whiUier tbo morchantman was bomd vibm wiwdnd* waa Uie port of 
Athena. 

*«Tliocity: Athena. 11ieOenunloiiawaatlieFottera*4iiarter, ivwt and 

of the Acropolis. 

Tlie PfpciU' : The Painted Porch, uvixr the Agora and adorned with frescoes of 
th<' h it ti.. ..r Marathon by Bolygnolna; headquiarteraof the Btoto eohool to nhUb, 

It gave its Qarn». 

Tour wrangling kind: 

ifiUfrtxiSr, 

a tJickn&meofllitlligaiMaaoiioolof philoaopliini who vwe noM for ohop- 
ping logic 
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what they were saying. And— for, as it chanced, I 
had thrown over myseu a mist of thick clouds — I as- 
sumed the usual guise of those foiks and got me a 
beard, so that I looked wonderfully like a philosopher.^ 
Yes, and I actually elbowed my way into the orowd 
without its being known who I was. 

I found there Da mis, the Epicurean— the rogue I— 
and Timocles, the Stoio — a capital fellow! — disputing 
witti great vehemence. Timocles, anyway, was all in 
a perspiration and already bad lost his voice from 
shouting; while Dam is by scornful derision was trying 
to anger Timoclea etill more. 1 7. Their whole dispute, 
then, was concerning us. That detestable fellow, 
Damis, was maintainmg that we take no thought for 
men, nor pay any heed to what happens among them, 
declaring that we have no existence whatever — for 
plainly that was what bis talk amounted to. And 
some there were who applauded him. Timocles, the 
other disputant, espoused our cause and was taking up 
the cudgels in our behalf. He was boiling with indig> 
nation and in every way was rendermg us aid, eulogia* 
ing the care we exercise and explaining in detail how 
we prescribe and arrange evenrthing in its appro- 
priate place and order. And he also won applause 
m>m some. 

But all to no purpose, for already he bad grown 
quite weary, his voice was in sorry plight, and the 
crowd had their eyes fixed upon Damis. Knowing 
what was being jeopardized, t ordered the night to 
envelop them and put an end to the discussion. Ac* 
cordingly, they departed, after agreeing to finish the 
examination of the subject to-monow. I followed the 
crowd and overheard them, as they wended their waj 
homeward, praising among themselves what Damis 
had said and not a few of them already taking his part 

But there were some also who did not think it right 
to prejud^ the opposing sides, but to wait and see 
whether Timocles would say an}i,hing at all to-morrow. 

18. This, then, ye gods, is the business, on account of 
which I have called you together ; and it is of no little 

H Like « philomher: Tliey wonjft oomm, shabby eloak. carriad 4 fUft moA 
•Mowed tiwBr baMwai to grow long alter the fMhloa ci • goiVM, 
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importance, if you will reflect that all the honor, wor- 
ship and glory we have come from men. If they 
ehould be persuaded that we have no existence at all^ 
or— if we do exist — that we take no thought for them, 
there would bo no more sacrifices or oblations op wor- 
ship rendered us from the earth, and we should sit idly 
here in heaven and starve, deprived, as we should be, 
of those feasts, holy-days, public games, sacrificial rites, 
all — night banquets acd solemn processions, which we 
have been accustomed to enjoy. As, then, tbe business 
in baud relates to matters of such grave importance, I 
say it behooves us all to bo devising some plan, that 
shall bring us deliverance in the present crisis and by 
which Timocles shall come off victorious and be 
thought to have more of truth in what he says, while 
Dam is shall be laughed down by his hearers. For I 
for my part have no confidence at all in Timocles, that 
he will carry the day of himself, unless we also come to 
his aid. (Turning to Hermes ) Now, Hermes, make 
proclamation in due legal form, that they get up and 
recommend some measure. 



SCSNE II. Hermes makes proclamation, and various 
divinities take part in the discussion which 
follows, 

Herm. You there, give earl Silence I Stop that 
hubbub! Who among the all-porfeot gods— whose 
privilege it is — wants to address the assembly? {No one 
respovuls.) What does this.mean? Does no one rise? 
Do you keep silent, as though frightened out of your 
wits at the gravity of what has been told you? 

19. MOMUS. 

Well, into water and earth may all of yoa tum. 

— Jl. vii 9S. 

But, as for myself, O Zeus, if indeed leave should be 
given me to spuak with frankness, I would have much 
to say. 

Zeus. Speak with the utmost confidence, Momus,** 
for evidently you are going to put your frankness of 
speech to a good use. 

40 Momut: See XMcO. Oodt. note S. 
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HOM. Well, then, IkieD, ye gods, to what at all 
events oomea from the heart, to use a common expraa- 
sion. I for my part vasfuUy expecting thatonr aftdm 
woald get into this helpless oonaition and that many 
such sophists would arise to our detriment, who would 
derive ham our very selves the occasion for theur pre- 
sumption. By all that's just| it isn't meet to be angry 
with Epicurus or with his disciples and those who have 
succeeaed to his opinioniL if thiey haTe talcen up suoh 
notions ooooeming us* For what ebe could one expect 
them to think, when tbey see sudi disorder hi the 
world, the gooa among them treated vrith neglect and 
pwishing in poverty, disease and slavery, while the 
utterly depraved and impure are preferred in honor, 
roll in wealth and lord it over tiieir bettm; and when 
they see the robbers of temples unpunished, nay un- 
noticed, while those who do no wrong are sometimes 
impaled or beaten to death? 

Naturally enough, then, at sight of these things 
they come to the oonelusion that we have no ezistenoe 
at all; 20* and especially, when they hear the oracles 
say that a certain man by crossing the Halyti" will 
overturn a mighty empire, without indicating, how* 
ever, whether it will be nis own, or that of the enemy; 
and again, when the oracle says ^ 

O Salamis diviiiel Thou too, shalt destroy thoee bom at 
womankind ; 

ta^ I fajkoy^ both Persians and Greeks were alike ohil- 
dren of women. And again, when they hear tlie rbap- 
sodistsf* sing about our faUing in love, getting wounded, 
being put into chains, becoming slaves, and being split 
up into factions and iiaving an infinite number of such 

4> Haljrs: A rl?er of Asto Mfaior flowing into tt» Enzine Sm nod toming Che 

eastom !)oundary of the dominions of Cnpstis. Fearinp trouble from the (^ow- 
ing jwwtT of Cyrus the On-at. king of I'ersia, Cra»sus thought to take tliA 
initiative himself and cross t)ie Halvs. Consulting the oracle M D^hi be was 
told t^t if he marched Against the Persian!! he would OTerthrow a frreat emirfra. 
Amaraing that the Psrafan was meant, he entered upon a campaign whidi 
nsulted m the dMtmction oriii^ <> rn. 

** When the orade tajs: Herodotus, 7, 141. This line is a rart of th<^ n^i^r^nne 
or toe Delphic oracle, when consulted by the Athenians at the time of the 
Invasion of Gn>eco hy Xorzis,480 B. 01 It was Bitr ff***"— *t thai tha FMilHl 
fleet was totally defeated. 

*^ The rfaapaodists: .They made a profession of recitine or chanting:, with a aort 
Qg moslcai and riiytbiiiloal daclMiiatfon, the poamioC EamrH UmQnm 
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anno!3Woefr-«iid that, too, when they thought we wove 
happy and immortal—what else^ hy good rightBi can 
they do, but make fun of U8 and set at naught our pre- 
rogatives? But we get angry, if oertain men, who axe 
by no means fools, utterly disprove these claims of ours 
and reject the doctrine of our foreknowledge^ when we 
ought to be well content if some do sacrifice to us still, 
notwithstanding we have such failings. 21. And right 
here^ Zeus — for we are by ourselves and there isn't a 
human being in this concourse outside of HeracleSy 
DionysuSy Ganymedes^ and Asclepius/^ wbO|by the bye^ 
have got registered among us ill^lly-^answer me 
truly, have you ever cared enough about the people upon 
the earth to inquire who of them are the bad, or who 
the ^ood? Nay, you will not make any such claim. 
Anyhow, had not Theseus,^ when on his way from 
TnBzen to Athens, as a secondary purpose of his jour- 
ney made an end of evil-doers — so far as it depended 
upon you or your foreknowledge, nothing would have 
pirevented Sciron and Sinis, the nine-bender, Cercyon 
and the rest from living on, revelling in the slaughter 
of wajrfarers. And there's the provident Eurystheus" 
of olden time — if he hadn't out of pure beuevolence in- 
quired closely into everybody's affairs and sent forth 
this servant^ of his here^ a man diligent and zealous in 
such labors, you, Zeus though you are, would have paid 
little heed to the Hydra, the Stymphalian birds, the 

** Gttqymete: SeeiXdl. of (Todf. 80, noleSL 

Aaoieptat: SeeXHol. o/Goda, n, notol. 

** Theseus: Hin natfonal hero of the Ionian Greeks. At tho ncro of sixteen, 
while on his way fn>in Tnezon to Athens, he killed tho robber, Sinis, by the same 
means us«*<1 by the : o! ,|y. r himself, who fivst^^ued travelers to the top of a pine 
tree, which he bent to the earth and theo allowed to reooU. Theeeus also meted 
out jostloe to Sefron, another monster, who fbroed his ▼fetlms to wash his feet 
vnon a bicch, 0Terh:in.:inj: rofk. from whence he would kick them Into the sea. 
Maar isUeusis the hero overcame Uio giant Cercyon, who compelled aU whom ha 
mek to wrestia with him. 

EufTstheus: See Council of Gr^la, note 17. 

This serrant: Heracles. Three of his twelve labors in the service of Eurys- 
th«is are mentioned here, the slayin;? of the hvdra-headed water serpent of 
I>»ma, which was destructive to hotli man anA hcnst; of the voracious birds 
which haunted Liake Stymplmius and ftxi ii\Hm lunuau flesh; and the capture of 
the wild mares of Diomedee, a Thracian king, who was wont to give them to eat 
all strangers cast upon his coasts. The affair with the Arcadian Centaurs 
oocurre<1 when the hero was engage<l In his expedition against the Erymanthian 
boar. A friendly Centaur liad broaclied In his honor a cask of wine which be- 
longed to the Centaurs iu common. Not relishing this diqMMition of their 
Igogerty, tbaj attaoM Henoleii hat wan at laal naqpOibtA after Atenrfbla 
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Thracian mares aiul the wantoimeBS and drunken be- 
havior of the Ceotaurs. 

22. On tbe contrary — if I must tell the truth — we sit 
here and watcb for this one thing only, to see if some- 
body is oflPering an oblation, or raising tbe steam of 
sacrifice on the alUirs. All things else are left to be 
borno onward with tlio current and swept away — each 
just as it happens. Accordingly, we are now suffering 
just what we might reasonably expect, and we shall 
continue to suffer thus, whenever mankind come to lift , 
up their heads and little b}^ little discover that they 
derive no advantage at all from sacrificing to us and 
conducting their solemn processions. Then, in short, 

you will see the Epicuruses, Metrodoruses," and 
I)amises mocking at us, but those who advocate our 
cause, discomfited and silenced by them. 

It will be your business, therefore, to put a stop to 
these proceedings and apply a remedy, for it is you who 
have brought things to such a pass. As for Momus, he 
hasn't much to lose, if lie is to be without honor. For 
he wasn't one of the honored ones, even of old, when 
you were still well o£E and enjoyed a monopoly of the 
sacrificial feasts. 

23. Zeus. Well, ye gods, let us bear with this fellow's I 
silly talk — he's always gruff, you know, and censori* 

ous. It's easy enough — as the marvelous Demosthenes 
used to say — to bring in charges, find fault and to cen- 
sure — anybody can do it, who wants to. But to recom- 
mend some measure by which the present condition of 
affairs will be bettered — that is the oflSce of a really 
prudent counsellor; and that's the very thing, I'm sure, 
tbe rest of you will do, even though this f^ow holds i 
his tongue. 

24* PosEEDON. Ordinarily, as you are aware^ I live 
beneath the sea and administer affairs in the deep aocard- 
ing to my own pleasure. So far as I can, I piosQivo 
those who sail the sea, convoy the ships on their way, 
and appease the winds. But nevertheless— for I take 
an interest also in matters up here — I maintain that 
you ought to put this Dam is out of the way, either witli 

«• MMrodonii: AlMnonidlMliileof flkiloiam 
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a thunderbolt or by some other means, before he pre- 
sents himself at the contest, lest he even get the upper 
hand in the debate — for accordiug to your story, Zeus, 
he's quite a plausible 8i)eaker. Yes, and at the same 
time we shall also show them, that we follow those up 
who make such statements concerning us. 

25. Zeus. Are you jesting, Poseidon, or have you 
quite forgotten, that we have no power over such mat- 
ters, but that the Fates'^ spin the thre<id of destiny for 
every person and ordain that one shall die by a thunder- 
bolt, another by the sword and a third of fever, or of con- 
sumption? Why I if the matter had been in my power, 
would I have permitted, think you, the temple robbers 
the other day to get out of Pisa ' without being struck 
by lightning, who clipped off two of my locks of hair, 
each weighing six miuas?^^ Or would you yourself 
have overlooked on the promontory of Genestus^' the 
fisherman from Oreus, who purloined your trident? 
And besides, it will seem as though we were angry out 
of distress at the affair and were afraid of what Damis 
says and for this reason made away with the man, with- 
out waiting for him to measure his strength against 
Timocles. Will not such a triumph on our part appear 
to be by default? 

Pes. Well, I for my part supposed that this plan of 
my devising was right to the point, to secure the vic- 
tory. 

Zeus. Get along with you, Poseidon ! Stupid as a 
tunny fish" and altogether thick-witted is your plan of 
refuting one's antagonist by anticipation, so that ho die 
without having been conquered, leaving the debate still 
doubtful and undecided. 

•0 Fates: Clotho who spun, Lacheato wbo Held,ftiid Atropos who cat^ the 
threaioClife. 

Pisa: Olympia, whtm Zens litd lito fmnow temple, wlfh Its huge ehirsele- 

pli.intitio stAttie by Phidins, which exf.stpd for 800 years, thoujfli not wfthont 
ueiug nioro or lens despoiled. Sirabo suggestii that the artist obtainod hia con- 
eqmon of Z^xia from //. 1, 53^-530: 

So nMkke Cronus^ son and nodded aaeent with his eyebrows dork; 

Andf thereat fiBll In wavm htelodn ambrostal firom tfiekiiig*! 

Immortal head; and mighty Olympus lie m.vdo toquftke, 

*' Six minas: About 7)4 I'^s- troy weiglit of gold. 

•9 Geraeetus: A promontorr at the south end of Euboeo. A trident held in his 
Hi^t hand wee FMeMon'eciiMr attmmto. 

Tunny fish: Common In the Medltcnwwaii and mncfa and for ft>od;pio« 

Terbialforite stupidity. 
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PO0. Well then, do you folks oontriye some other 
bettor plan, since my suggeetioiis yoa'^e dismissed so 
summarily to the tumiies. 

26. Apollo. Were it lawful for us also who are still 
young and beardless to address the assembly, I should 
say something, perhaps, that would be helpful to a 
thorough examination of the question before us. 

Mom. The inquiry, my dear Apollo,** conoems mat- 
ters of such grave import, that taking part in the dis- 
cussion does not depend upon age, but is open to all in 
common. Why, it would he a pretty piece of business 
indeed, if, at the hazard of our highest interests, we 
should examine minutely into the authority contained 
in the laws. But you are already fully entitled by 
law to speak in the assembly. You came of age a long 
while ago and have been enrolled in the list of the 
twelve superior gods." Indeed, you were a member of 
the council almost as far back as the time of Cronus. 
So you needn't play the boy in our presence, but at 
once say boldly what you think, and don^t be ashamed, 
because forsooth you are about to address the assembly, 
though you haven't a beard, especially as you've got a 
son, Asclepins," with such a fine, thick one. Above 
all, it would become you now especially to exhibit your 
sagacity, unless it's all to no purpose that you sit upon 
Mount Helicon"'^ and join with the Muses in the love 
and pursuit of wisdom. 

Apol. But it isn't your place, Momus, to bestow 
such a privilege — that's the province of Zeus. And if 
he give the word, I could say something, perhaps, not 
unworthy of the Muses, or of the practice I've had upon 
Helicon. 

Zeus. Say on, my son I You have my permission. 
/ ^ 27. Apol. (Proceeds.) This Timocles is no doubt a 
good, pious man and understands very thoroughly the 
ways of the Stoics. And so, he holds converse upon 
wisdom with many among the young and exacts not a 

Apollo: In nrt he is r ep T Me n ted M ywy youthfal and alwayi b e ar diaw, g. 

the Apollo Belvidere. 
** The superior gods: See Gnmdt of Qod»^ note 4S. 

" Asclephis: BepreMoted In «rt wtth a h&ttrf beanl, «. 9. the ooloanl bMd, 

British Museum. 

Helicon: A mountain in SoBOtia and seat oC the wonUp of the Mutes (M 
JNai.</<Mt,l«,iiotd7.) Apollo MlMideroCtteclMlrivMSrilodlfiMi«etaik 
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few fees for this; for he is exceeduigl;|f persuasive 
when hedisoonises in private wifch his pupils. But his 
courage all oozes out when he comes to speak before a 
crowd ; he doesn't know how to use his voice and talks 
broken Greek, so that he provokes laughter because of 
this; for in conversation he doesn't speak connectedlyy 
but stutters and is ail in a fluster, especially whenever, 
notwithstanding ^these faults, he wants to display also 
^e^^ce of language. He is, though, exceed iugly 
quick to understand and subtle in mind, according to 
tne statements of those who are better ac(][uainted than 
I with the teachings of the Stoics. But m speech and 
exposition he spoiU it all through physical weakness 
and jimibles everything together, not making clear 
what he wants to say. On the contrary, he advances 
his propositions in the form of riddles and in his turn 
answers the questions put to him with still greater 
vagueness. People, because they don't comprehend, 
make fun of him. He ought, I think, to speak plainly 
and give particular attention to this, so that his hearers 
shall understand. 

28. Mom. That's right to the point, Apollo, what you 
said in praise of those who speak intelligibly; albeit, 
you yourself don't practice at all what you preach. In 
your oracles you are ambiguous and speak in riddles, 
xou keep on the safe side, though, in most of your com- 
munications, by casting them forth into the debatable 
land, so that they who hear need another Delphic oracle 
to interpret them. But what measure do you propose^ 
to meet the case in hand? How shall we remedy 
Timocles' inabilitv to express himself? 

29. Apou Well, Momus, my advice — if we can possi- 
bly carry it out— is to provide some one else as advocate 
to co-operate with him — some man clever at public 
sneaking, to deliver appropriately whatever he on xe- 
flection may suggest. 

Mom. Verily worthy of a beardless youth, who 
needs to go to school some more, is this proposition of 
yours, tteit, in a discussion between philosophers, we 
employ an advocate to interpret to those present what- 
ever opinions Timocles may choose to advance; and 
tint Damis speak &ce to face, in his own proper per- 
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eon, but that his antagonist avail himself of an actor 
besides, into whose ear he privately whispers whatever 
he thinks best, while the actor does the talking, perhaps 
not even understanding himself what he may hear. 
Surely such a performance would raise a laugh in the 
crowa. But let us get at the matter in some other way. 
30. You, my admirable frioud — for you claim to be also a 
seer and have taken in not a few fees for that sort of 
thing, so far as to have received on one occasion even 
bricks made of gold ''' — why don't you give us a speci- 
men of your art, just in the nick of time, and foretell 
which one of these sophists is going to gat the better of 
the argument? You know, 1 presume, what is to be 
the issue of it— for you are a diviner. 

Apol. How can I do that, Momus, when I haven't 

fot my tripod,*^ or fragrant ntulffs, or a fountain to 
ivine by, such as that of Castalia? 
Mom. D'ye see? Now you are in a strait, you try 
to avoid being put to the test. 

Zeus. (To Apollo.) All the same, my child, speak 
out, and don't give this slanderer any pretexts for tra- 
ducing you and scoffing at your vaticinations, with the 
assertion that they are due to a tripod, water and frank- 
incense, and that, unless you have these, you will be 
robbed of your skill. 

Apol. Things of that sort, sire, it were better to do 
at Delphi or in Colophon," as is my wont, where I have 
all the apparatus I need to use. Well, for all that I 
am 80 destitute of those things and unprepaxed, I'll try 
to foretell which one will gain the mastery. You'U 
bear with me, if I should make a botob of my metres. 

Mom. Say on, Apollo I Only make yourself under- 
stood, and don't give us a lot of stuff that stands in 
need itself of some one to defend or interpret it. For 
the flesh of lambs and a tortoise are not now being 

Bricks of grold: CroBSus, among other ridipraieota, sent thew to propitiate 
thn oracle at Delphi, when maditatiiig his expedQtioii agMoit tbe PenuiM. Sea 

Herodotus, 1, 50, ff. 

My tripod: Placf^l ovor the chasm in the temple at Delphi. Ur)on it the 
Pythian priost+*ss sat, in *jv \< t to nx^eive the intoxicating vapor, undj^r the in- 
fluenoe of which she delivered her oracles. C^taiia was a famous fountain at 
thebtMorMtFaniaasuaaiMiflaoredtothe Mnaea. Ib tt fhe ftriestaii bathed, 
before ascending the tripod. 

Ootophon; la weiteni Asia Minor. I^ear by waa Apollo's oracle of CUtiml 
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boiled togeOier in Lvdia.* Bnt yoQ know to what the 
inquiry before us lelateB. 

Zkus. {To Apollo.) What in the world ace you 
about to say, my sonP (Aside.) I see abeadv just 
such frigfatral appearances as are wont to precede the 
giving of an oracle— his color changes, his eyes roll, 
and hair stands on end. his motions are like those of 
one in a Corybantic frenvrf in short he is utterly dis- 
tracted, and his body^ all m a tremble — ^the very phe- 
nomena that are aasooiated with the mysteries. 

31. Apol. (Prophesying). 

Giva ear to this prophecy** divine from inspired Apollo's lips, 
Aboat a strife that makes the blood nm ootd— which men 



up, 

Bending the air with voices shrill, and armed with words in 
dense aixay. 

As to and fro, like ibs ohiokiiig of bens, the din of battle ebbs 

and flows, 

They many a hi ^h pointed stem smite down, like massive 
ploughtail shaped. 

Bat when die fultine with crooked talons aslaes the loenst. 

Then shall the rain-boding ravens utter their last shrill crv; 

The mule shall the victoiy win, and the ass at his nimble off- 
spring shall butt 

•* Ly<lia: Th«i n'ferein f ht r-- is to the reply of tlif» Delphic oracle, when, tote«t 
to vencitj, tbe mesaeogera ot CroasuB asked the oracle what the Idiigliappaoed 
tobedobigsttlistBioiiMiitb Bee A «rodofMt, 1, 47. 

I taKiw liie Bomber of laiid and the botmds <rf 4lw tea. 

The dumb I understand and hear, though not a word be said. 
A saTor to my brain hath come of hanl- shelled tortoise, 
In copper caldron seethed, along with flesh of Iambs; 
Beneath it the copper is laid and a cover of copjier above. 

Aooording to Herodotus this proved to be Just what Crcesua was doing at the 
tfane the iMMttgen oonenlted the ovMle. 

Corybantic frenzy: Thf Torybants were priests of Cybel6 In Phrygia, whose 
ritaa tbegr celebrated with wild orgies, to the accowpaniment of dnuos, cgrmbals 



** Giveear totUf propbaQTvete.: An imitation of an orade In AiistafduHBes* 

Knights, 194 ft. 

" Saxuage Selier. But what does the Oracle say? 
'*J)emtmhm$9, Why, thus it sajn, 

In a flpurative lanpfiia^e, but withal 

Most singularly iau.>lii>;ible and distinct, 

Neatfy ezpnnnd, r fUth, ooodselr 

Moreover, when the eatjlo in bis pride. 

With crooked talons and a leathero hide, 

flhaH eetae tlie blaidt and blood-devoarinf? snake; 

Then shall the woeful tonpits quail and quake; 

And mighty Jove shall give command and place 

To mortals of the sausaKe-selUng race; 

Unless they choose, continuing ae before. 

To seULthefr sausages for SfWQONb** ^ 
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Zeus. (Jo Momus^ laughing inimoderately.) Why 
this burst of laughter, Momus? In sooth, there's noth 
ing to laugh at in the present emergency. Stop, you 
wretch I You'll choke yourself with your laughing. 

Mom. But, Zeus, how can I stop Lftughixig at such 
a clear and intelligible oracle? 

Zsus. Well, then, you may forthwith explain to us 
also just what it means. 

UoM. Oh, it's plain as a pikestaff, and so we shall 
have no need of a Themistocles^ to interpret; it. For 
the Oracle says in so many words, that this fellow is a 
humbug, and that we who put confidence in him are a 
lot of pack-asses, by Zeus, and mulesi and haven't as 
much sense as a locust. 

32. Heracles. (To Zeus,) I'm a foreigner, to be 
sure, O sire; but, for all that, I shall not hesitate to ex- 
press my opinions. As soon as they get together and 
renew the debate, then, in case Timocles have the upper 
hand, we'll permit the discussion to go on for our benefit 
But should the affair take a different turn, at that very 
moment, if you think best, Pll give the Porch itself a 
violent shake and tumble it down upon Damis' head, 
that he may not treat us despitefully— accursed wretch 
that he isl 

Zbus. By Heracles^ my dear Herocles, that's a 
brutal suggestion of yours and dreadfully stupid-^-to 
destroy so many people along with one woithless fellow 
and the Perch** into the bargain, Marathon, Miltiades, 
Cynsegirus and alL And when these have gone to 
smash, how can the orators any longer bold fortn, hav- 
ing been deprived of the most telling theme they have to 
discourse uponP And besides, when you were livino; 
upon the earth, maybe you could have done some such 
thing; but since you became a god, you've learned, I 
presume, that the Fates are the only beings who can 

** Tbemiatixdes: An Athenian statesman and t he hi^ro of tha battle of Salamis. 
When tttOM whose busineee It wm to explain prophocy declared that the oracl<*, 

brouf^ht ha'^k from Delphi by the envoys—" (>h, Salamifl divine, thou too shalt 
destroy those bom of womankind"— foivUo I 'd disaster in the event of a naval 
combat, he contended that the epithet " divine" woii'd not have t>et*n applied tO 
Saltiinis, If an unfavorable issue iiad \>*^>^x\ meant. Herodotus. 7. 113. 

** The Porch: Adorned with frescoes of the batUe of Maratiion^ 490 B. C. in 
.wbldi HBtiadeiiOMoC the tso 9enflms,aDd Qjmaglnai dlitfngiiWhed tben* 
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oompaas suoh things, whereas we have no power over 
them. 

Herao. What! when I slew the lion*^ and the 
hydra, was it the Fates that perf omMid those exploits 
tmongh zne? 

Zsua Most certainly I 

Her AC. And now, suppose somebody does me a per- 
sooal injury by robbing my temple or overtomins my 
statue, shall I not destroy nim, unless the Fates nave 
so determined ages agoF 

Zeus. By no means! 

Herao. Well, then, listen, Zens, while I free my 
mind. You know, I'm a country bum^in, as the 
comic poet said, and caU a spade a spade?" If sucib is 
our lot, I'll bid a long farewell to the honors up here in 
heaven, to the steam and the blood of victims, and so 
awav- to the ne&er world, where even tiie ghoets of i£e 
wild beasts I have slain will flee in terror when they 
see me with bow uncovered. 

Zeus. (Aside, ) He speaks by the card, I must con- 
fess ; for the witness is one cf our own household. (To 
Hercuiles.) Well, bad you suggested these things to 
Damis to say, you would at least have saved him a deal 
of trouble. 



Scene III. Olympus. A messenger appears with 
news from the scene of strife m Athens. 

33. Zeus. But who is that coming yonder in hot 
baste — that fellow in bronze, well drawn and with a 
graceful contour, his hair tied up in antique fashion? 
Oh, yes, I see; it's your brother,** my dear Hermes, who 
belongs down there in the market place, near the 
P€Bcil6. Why, he's all covered over with pitch, with 
whidi the stetuaries bedaub him every day in the 
process of taking casts. {Enter Hermctgorc^s.) Well, 

The lion and hydra: Tli<^ flrst t wo labors of Hcrncles iu the service of £ui7»> 
theus. With his hands he st ran^'led the Nemeaii lion and suoceede<l at iHlflhtB 
kiUisg the Lenwan hydra by bumitig away iU> heada with firebrands. 

A spade a spade: Lit. " A tub a tub/* 

Your brother: A famous braow lUtUQ of Hieniies In tteagm, €riiuvkefe-> 
plM^oCAthm. BeooetlMiuuMHMiiuiforM. 
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my boy, why have you come at the top of your speed — 
I waut to know? Maybe you've some later newB from 
earth to tell us? 

Hermagoras. {All out of breath.) O Zeus! A 
matter of immense importance, demanding the utmost 
dispatch ! 

Zeus. Do tell me at once ! — is there another revolt 
against my authority, that has escaped my notice? 
Hermao. 

I chanced just now,^" by the workers in bronze. 
To be smeared with pit<'li. both behind and before. 
And a coat of mall — I laughed as they did it — 
About my body moulded, to its place liad been nlaed. 
With imitative art it caught 
The perfect imprint of the bronze. 
Just then, I saw a crowd a-coming, 
And fellows two of ghastly hue and bawUug loud. 
And sparring like boxers with quibble and quirk. 
Twas l)ami8 an d 

Zeus. {ImpatientUj.) Stop talking in iambics, my 
good Hermagoras. I know whom you mean. But tell 
me this — has the struggle between them been going on 
for some time? 

Hermag. No, not as yet! But they were still 
skirmishing, railing at one another from afar, just as 
slingers hurl their missiles. 

Zeus. Well, ye gods, what else is there for us to 
do, except to stoop down and listen to them?"* Let the 
Hours/' then, takeaway the bar at once, draw aside the 
clouds and throw open the gates of heaven. 34. (Loo/;- 
ing in the direction of the Faxile, ) My stars I What 
a crowd of people have come to the hei\ringl As for 
Timoclea himself, I'm not at all sf^tisfied with him — he 
trembles somewhat and is confused. The fellow is go- 
ing to wreck everything to-day. At any rate, he is 
evidently no match for Dam is. Welly let us pray for 
bim — ^we can at least do that — 

In silence** by ounelTes, that Damis may not hear. 

I chanced just now, etc: Probably a parody upou some uuknowu poet. 

Stoop down widlliteii: &.Mtnippu»inr6leofIearui,$K. 

Hourn: Hie Horsey three in number. repr*»spnting the ord»»r of nature In the 
chMueee of Ute WMiooa. In Homer thej nave charge of the Olympian weather- 
■eiTlee,noir dodnflr the gateeof henfen with oioiidf,iiow dealing the clouds 
•way. 

^* IniUeDoe, etc: ▲ parody upon it. 7, ISlk 
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ACT IIL 

Scene I. Athens, at the Poecile, Timocles and 
Damis wrangling. The gods listen through 
the gates of heaven. 

35. Timocles. What say you, Damis, you sacri- 
legious wretch! — that there are no gods, or if there 
are, they take no thought for men? 

Damis. Nay, but do you first answer me. By what 

reasoning were you persuaded of their existence? 

Tim. No! no! But do you answer my question, you 
blackguard ! 

Dam. Not a bib of it! But do you answer mine! 

Zeus. {Aside to the gods about him.) So far our 
champion gets angry in much superior style and with 
better voice. Bravo, Timocles! Deluge him with 
abuse — there's your strong point. As for the rest, at 
least, he'll stop your mouth and make you mute as a 
fish. 

Tim. ( To Damis,) But, by Athene, I'll not answer 
you first. 

Dam. Well, then, Timocles, state your question. 
So far, at least, you've got the better of me at swear- 
ing. But no more of this Billingsgate, if you please. 

36. Tim. Well said ! Now tell me this, you infernal 
fool I Don't you think the gods take thought for us? 

Dam. By no means! 

Tim. What say you? Is all this wide world, then, 
without anybody to look after it? 
Dam. Yes! 

Tim. Then there isn't any deity that maintains a 
watchful supervision of the universe? 
Dam. None! 

Tim. And are all things borne onward at random by 

unreasoning impulse? 
Dam. Yes ! 

Tim. {Turning to the crowd.) Do ye, then. Sirs, 
listen patiently to such doctrines, and will you not 
stone the ojffender to death? 

Dam. Ck»ne^ Timoclesi why do you try to influence 
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the crowd against me? Who are you, that you get so 
angry on behalf of the gods, especially when they them- 
selves show no signs of displeasure? They have been 
listening to me all this while — if indeed they do hear 
—and yet they haven't done me any harm. 

Tim. Why, Dam is, they do hear, they do^ and some 
time by and by they'll get after you. 

37. Dam. But when will they have any leisure to 
attend to my case, if, as you say, they have so much 
business on hand and manage the affairs of this universe, 
infinite as they are in multitude? That's the reason, no 
doubtt why they haven't punished you yet for the per- 
juries you are forever committing and your other sins 
— I'll not name them, lest I myself also be oompelled 
to resort to abusive language, contrary to our agree- 
ment. And yet I don't see what stronger demonstra* 
tion of their providential care tbey could possibly giye 
than by miserably destroying ^you — base man that you 
are. But th^ are evidently away from home, across 
the Ocean somewhere, perhaps among the ''blameless 
Ethiopiana"^^ At any rate, they have the habit of 
going every now and then on a visit to those people in 
quest of a feast— yes» sometimes even without any in- 
vitation. 

38. Tim. What can I say, Damis^ in reply to suoh 
shamelessness? 

Dam. Why, just that^ Timocles. wfaioh I long ago 
wanted to hear you say— namely, how you were in- 
duced to think that the gods do exercise a providential 
care. 

Tim. Well, in fhe first place, the regularity with 
which things come to pass persuaded me of it. The 
sun always traverses ine same ^tb and the moon the 
same; the seasons come each in its turn; plants grow, 
and livine beings are bom, yes, and are contrived with 
such skill that they maintain themselves, think, move, 
walk, build houses, make shoes, and so on. Are not 
time things the work of foresight, think youP 

Dam. You beg the question, Timocles; for it is not 
yet clear, whether every one of the things you mention 

iv« Blmekws Ethiopians: iL 1. 498 (. A peqpto dwelliog upon the borders of 
tte itwMn Oowmus, In ttit uwi tt iiil and ■ouui irei t pMti ^umBMml o m M , 
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is the work of foresight But that snoh are tho things 
that come to pa88| I also would say myself. Howevery 
we are not compelled to concluae at once that they 
occur as the result of any forethought; It is posaihle 
that things came into heing quite otherwise, but now 
take place alike and after we same fashion. The in- 
ezoiable necessity, which marks the course of events, 
you call their systematic arrangement; and then, for- 
sooth, you'll get angry if a person diouldn't agree 
with you in your description of the nature of mflning 
events and in your praise of them and in regardmg tibis 
as proof positive that every one of them is also oraered 
by Providence. Astheoomicpoefcsays: 

Rather a sorry argument, that; so give me another. 

39. Tim. I do not think there is need of any other 
proof, in addition to what has been given already. 
All the same, I'll proceed. Pray, answer me this. 
Do you regard Homer as a poet of the first rank? 

Dam. Certainly! 

Tim. Well, then, it was his setting forth of the doc- 
trine of divine providence that persuaded me of its 
truth. 

Dam. But my estimable friend, all will agree with 
you that Homer was a good poet; but they will not 
concede that he, or any other poet, is a trustworthy 
witness concerning such matters. Poets, I fancy, do 
not make it a point to tell the truth. On the contrary, 
their object is to charm their hearers, and therefore 
they Hiug in verse and employ high-sounding words. 
In short they resort to all manner of devices for the sake 
of affording delight. 

40. However, I should like to hear those verses of 
Homer's, by which you were especially influenced. 
Are they the ones in which he tells about Zeus" — how 
bis wife and daughter and brother conspired to bind 
him hand and foot? Indeed, had not Thetis, who hap- 
pened to get wind of what was going on, called in 

About Zeiis: 11. 1, 393 ff. tells the story of this consjiirncy by Her6, Athen6 
and Fuseidon, aud bow Tiietis, with the aid of the hundred-haiMled Briareiu, 
baffled their aniffan. In retarn for this 2Seiit took aides with her eon. AcUIlei, 
In hi8 quarrel with AtrauuMnnon and sent upon tlio latter a dreatn, biddinp him 
marshal the hosts tor a llual assault upon tue Trojans, in which many Achaiana 
would faU and UraaActaiUea be aTcnged. 
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Briareus, our most excellent sovereign, Zeus, would 
have been seized and carried olJ andclapi)ed into chains. 
Out of gratitude to Thetis for this service he deceived 
Agamemnon by sending a false dream, in order that 
many of the Achaians might be killed. D'ye see? For 
he couldn't possibly have hurled a thunderbolt at 
Agamemnon himself and consumed him, without being 
thought a cheat. Or was it those stories you heard, 
that had the most influence in persuading you into this 
belief? namely, how Diomedes wounded Aphrodite'* 
and then Ares himself at Athene's instigation and how 
after a little the gods themselves fell to and fought in 
single combat, both male and female promiscuously; 
and how Athene prevails against Ares, because of his 
previous illness, I presume from the wound he had re- 
oeived from Diomedes; and how 

Qaiiiflt Leto stout HemiMb the leadgr helper, stood. 

— jR. xz. 7a. 

Or maybe it was the etory about Artemis that seemed 
plausible to you? — how she complained of her fate and 
flew into a passion because G^neus*" didn't invite her to 
a banquet; and for this reason she let loose upon his 
country an enormous wild Ijoar of irresistible strength. 
Is it by such stories as these that Homer has persu^ed 
you? 

41. Zeus. (Aside.) Bless me I Ye gods, how the 
crowd applaud Damis to the echo! Whereas, our 
champion appears like one at a loss what to do. Ajiy- 
how, he's afraid, trembles somewhat, and is evidently 
about to throw up the sponge. Already he's looking 
around for some hole through whioh he can secretly slip 
out and run away. 

Tm. (To Damis.) But don't you think that Eu- 
ripides utters sound sense, when he brings the gods 
fhemselves upon the stage and represents them as pre- 

*• DknuadM wounded AphrodiM: iZ. 6.880ff. TlwgoddMiWMWoaiidedwkBt 

bearing her son, ^ni*as, awa5' from battle. 

7' At AUien6'fl instigation: /Z. fi»686 ff. Bk. 20 tells bow tbe OljmpIaDS mln> 
gleU in tho fray, some takinf^ fttd-it with th€ Trojans, some with the AcnaiaQS. 

*• Because not invit+ni by G^nous: //. 9, 535 ff. CEneus, king of Calydon, had 
aeirlocted to offer to Artemis the first fruits of the harrest. To puntsh him she 
■ent a wild boar to devastate the fields of Calydon. Meleo^er. his aoo, onraaized 
tti>iamouiOrtjaoniMhtintaaditttlad the boar, 
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MTving good wamora^ but as des^ying the bad and 
the impiocis of your sort? 

Dam. Well, Timocles, most uoble of pbiloeopfaerB, 
if the writers of tragedy have persuaded you by euoh 
perforaianoeSy one of two alteruativeB follows meiita- 
bly:— either you must r^rd Polus, Aristodemus and 
Sat^ms'* as gods* or bebeve that there is something 
divme in the very masks used to represent the gods, in 
the buskins, the tunios readhing to iho feet, in l£e short 
mantlee, long flowinp^ sleeves, the false bellies and pad- 
ding and so on, with whieh they give a grave and 
solemn air to tragedy— indeed, a most ridieulous 
notion, I think. But, when Euripides is not con- 
trolled by the requirementB of his dramas and expresses 
his own real seotiinents, then hear him, as he fieee his 
mind: 

Seest thou the boundless sether** above, 

All girt around the earth in moist embraoef 

To this give Zeus' high name; deem this the Tsry god. 

And again: 

Zeus, whoever Zeus may be. I ken not who^ 
Save as I list to legend's far-oS voice. 

And soon. 

42. Tim. Are then all mankind and the nations of the 
earth deceived in believing in gods and in keeping holy 

days? 

Dam. It was very good of you, Timooles» to remind 
me of the diversity of belief that prevails among the 
nations,— from which very fact a person can see at a 
glance that the doctrine concerning gods has nothing 
certain about it All is confusion $ one believes one 
thing ; another, another. Scythians sacrifice to a swovd ; 
Tbracians to Zamolzis, a ronaway slave, who came to 
them from Samos; Phrygians to the Moon, and Ethio- 
pians to Da^; Cyllenians to Phales," and Assyrians to a 
dove; Persians to fire, and Egyptians to water. And 
further, while among the Egyptians water is the com- 

Satyrus: A famous comic octor at Athens of the tlmo of Demoslhenee, 
Wbom he is said to Imvo instructed iu oratorical aotloiQ. 

» "SooKt thou tho boundless aether.' ' otc: ITiese and the followimf UneaSTO 
from some tra^j^edy not now extant. Of. Cicero, Dt Natura JDeorum, 8, ift. 

Pbttei* AdtvinttyMsoeistad wIththewacilUpogBsecto 
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mon object of worship with all, yet the people of Mem- 
phis have the bull Jas their own particular deity; the 
telusians^' an onion; others have an ibis, or crocodile, 
and others still a dog-faced baboon, a cat, or ape. 
Moreover, in single villages, some regard the r^ght 
sbuulder as a god, while those who dwell across the 
way regard the loft as such. With others it's half of the 
head, and yet others worship an earthen wine cup or 
bowl. This is certainly matter for laughter^— isn't it, 
Timocles, my fine fellow? 

Mom. {A.side,) Didn't I tell you, ye gods, that all 
these things were going to come out and would be sub- 
jected to a rigid scrutiny? 

Zeus. That you did, Mom us, and your criticism 
was just. I for my part am going to try and correct 
these abuses, provided we escape this inunediate 
danger. 

43. Tim. (To Dam is.) But, you enemy of the goda, 
there's the oracles and the prophecies of future events 
— whose work would you call them? — of the gods and 
of their providential a\re? 

Dam. Hold your tongue about the oracles, my dear 
sir, for I'm going to ask you a question — which one of 
them do you deem most worthy of mention? Is it the 
one that the Pjrthian gave Croesus, which cut both 
ways to a hair and was double-faced, just like some of 
those images of Hermes,** that have two faces and pre- 
sent the same aspect on both sides, whichever way you 
look at them? Of course that's the one. But can you 
tell from the oracle whether Croesus will bo more likely 
tc break up his own empire by crossing the Halys, or 
that of Cyrus? And yet that old plague of a Sardian 
paid not a few talents for this ambiguous prophecy. 

Mom. (Aside.) There! ye gods, the fellow is call- 
ing attention to the very points which I most feared. 
"^A^ere now is our handsome player on the harp? 
(Turning to Apollo. ) Here ! down with you and defend 
yourself a^inst these charges of his ! 

Zbus. You are talking us to death. Momus. Under 
present oircumstanoeB your fault-finding is quite ill- 
timed. 

PBtaulniii: A, dttj dt Elgypt. 
liDMtesoCBaraMs: See Aifrwliieflon,DQle6b 
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44. Tdc (2b DamietA ^ Danus, what yoa 
ai6 doing, you ainner 1 Yoa aie all but overtumixig the 
Tefy temples of the gods by your talk, and their attars 
too. 

Dax. Kay, Timoolee, not all ttie altani would I 
OTertum. For what serious harm proceeds from tfaem» 
if they are full of fragrant stufb and give forth sweet 
perfume? But those of Artemis among the Taurians^ 
I would gladly have seen overthrown firom their very 
foundations headlong, such were the saerifioes they oon- 
tained, which the maiden delisted to feast up 

ZEua {Almost in despair.) Alas I whence hath 
this evil come upon us— 4or which we are no matchF A 
mere man spares not a single deity, but indulges boldly 
in ribald talk;" 

Pon each in turn lays hold, \ye he to blame, or be he not. 

Mom. Yes, aod you*ll find, Zeus, precious few 
among us not to blame. And b}' and by, perhaps, as 
he goes on, the fellow will tackle some one even of 
those who hold the highest rank. 

45. Tim. But, Damis, you who fight against the 
gods, pray don't you hear Zeus when be thiniders? 

Dam. Why, how can I help hearing the thunder, 
Tiraocles? But as to whether it is Zeus who thunders, 
you would know better, had you come down frona 
somewhere there — from the gods. These people here 
from Crete, tliongh, tell us a different story, that a 
grave is sliown thoro, over which stands a tombstone 
setting forth that Zeus has got through thundering, 
having died some time ago. 

Mom. {To the gods.) There! I knew a good while 
ago, the fellow would say that. — But what's the mat- 
ter, Zoiis? You aro pale as a ghost and your teeth 
chatter from fright. You ought to put a bold face upon 
it and not mind such paltry specimens of humanity. 

Zeus. What do yuu mean, Momus? Not mind 
them? Why, don't you see what a crowd of listeners 
there is, and how they have already allowed themselves 

M ArtamtaunoDgUieTMirlaiis: See IMaC o/ Oodt, 16^ note 4. 

Rihald talk: IIo in<Iu1pros in nbaMr}' was the custom €f tfad WQBMO frOIB 
the wagouH in which thoy roUe to the Kieusinian mysteriaB, 

N A difflerent ■toi7: flee 3VM4m, note i(k 
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to be persuaded to take sides against us, and bow 
Damis is carry ing them off suspended by tbe ears. 

Mom. But, Zeus, whenever you have a mind to, you 
can let down that chain of gold," you know, and draw 
them up en masse, earth and sea and all. 

46. Tim. (To Da ju is.) Say, you accursed monster I 
have you ever taken a sea voyage? 

Dam. Yes, many a time, Timocles! 

Tim. Well, at such times, while the oarsmen were 
bearing you on your way, or the wind, striking the 
mainsail and filling the staysails, wasn't there also 
some one man in command, who steered the vessel and 
brought it into port in safety? 

Dam. Certainly! 

Tim. The vessel, then, was not sailing without a 
helmsman, was it? But do you conceive that this uni- 
verse is borne along without a pilot, with no one to 
guide it? 

Zeus. (Aside.) BraTO^ Timocles! Your illustra- 
tion is right to the point. 

47. Dam. But, Timocles — you favorite of the gods— 
that helmsman )'ou would have seen all the while mak- 
ing suitable plans, getting ready beforehand and giv- 
ing orders to the seamen; and the vessel hadn't a thing 
about it that was useless or not adapted to the purpose, 
or that was altogether unserviceable and unnecessary 
for their voyage. But this pilot of yours — who, you 
claim, is in command of this mighty ship of the uni- 
verse — and his shipmates arrange not one thing sensibly 
and with an eye to what is fit. But the forestay iri 
made fast to the stern, just as it happens, while tlie 
sheets are both secured to the prow; sometimes the 
anchors are of gold, and the end of the stern, shaped 
like a goose's neck, is made of lead ; and those parts of 
the ship below the water line are painted over while the 
parts above water are unsightly. 48. And of the sailors 
themselves, you will see the one who is lazy (without 
skill and with no courage for his work), in command of 
two or of three sections of the ship; while he who is 
clever at diving and scrambles lightly up the yard arm 
and is proficient in every sort of Bettvioe, he alone is de- 

Chidn of gold: See XMoQc/GMtifll, note 1. 
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tailed to bail <mt the bilge-water. The case ie just the 
same even with the passengera. There's a sony knave 
sittiDg upon|a privileged seat near the helmsman— ^very 
body is payiDg court to him; and there's another— a 
lewd fellow or, may be, a parricide, ortemple-robber^ 
who is held in great honor and has taken possessioo of 
the highest place in the ship ; while many accomplished 
l^tlemen yoa will see crowded together away down 
m the hold and trampled upon b v those who in point 
of fact are their infenors. At all events, reflect how 
SocratesL Aristides and Phooion'' made the voyage — 
who hadn't even barley meal enough, nor were thev 
flowed BO much as to lie down upon tiie bare deok 
alongside the bilge-water; whereas Oallias,* Midias 
and Saurdanapalus— how they rolled in wealth, running 
riot in Inxoiv^and pride and spitting upon those beneath 
tbem. 49. That's the way things go, on board your 
vessel, TimooleB, you paragon of wisdcHn I Hence it ie^ 
that there's no end of shipwrecks. Now, if there had 
been a pilot in amunand, who was in the haUt of 
looking after and ordering everything, in the first places 
he would have known who are the good and who the 
bad among those on board; and secondly, he would 
have given to each one his deserts—io the better dass, 
the b^ter place, on high, close by himself, but the lower 
place to the worse. Eknne of the better ones he would 
have made bis messmates and counsellors, and any 
sailor who was full of zeal would have been appointed 
prow-master or commander of one side of the ship, or, 
at all events, would have been given the precedence of 
the reet; while he who flinches from duty, or is lai^, 
would have been beaten upon the head with small cords 
five times a dav. So then, my admirable friend, this 
illustration of the ship you made so much of is in danger 
of being upset, it has chanced npon such a bungler of a 
steersman. 

50. Mom. (Aside.) There! Damis is already in 

** Socrates: The founder and exemplar of Qree< ethical philosophy: Aristides, 
■ufnanied the Just; Phoeloo, a man of many admirable quaUtlee. iImw three 

lepreeeot the highest type of p<^rsonal charactor amonj? tho Grwks. 

w Cellies: Probably CalUas UL, the evil f^eniiui of his house, aa Athenian 
a otor to iyi forproAigacy ; Mldlae, « wealthy Atheaian and hitter enemy o( De- 
Bioetheiiee. Ww Bmi[a»imp9!kaM,wo9DU^ 
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the full title of success; under press of canvas he is 
being borne right ouward to victory. 

Zkus. You are correct in your conjecture, Momus. 
Timoclea doesn't make a single strong point. On the 
contrary, he is Hooding his hearers with these everyday, 
commonplace argiunents, all of them easily overthrown 
one after another. 

51. Tim. (To Damis,) Well, then, since in your 
opinion, my illustration of the ship isn*t at all con- 
clusive just listen, and I'll give you the argument that 
I depena upon for my sheet-anchor — as the sayin<^ has 
it — which, no way you can fix it, will you be able to 
break asunder. 

Zeus. (Aside.) What in the world is he going to 
flay now? 

Tim. (Almost in despair,) Pray, see if there's any 
flaw in this syllotjjisni of mine, and upset it if you pos- 
sibly can ! If there are altars, there must also he gods. 
Now, we know, altars do exist; therefore gods also 
exist. What do you say to that? 

Dam. ru answer you, as soon as I get my fill of 
laughter. 

Tim. But, to all appearance, jirouMl never stop 
laughing. All the same, tell me m what respect my 
statement seemed to you ridiculous? 

Dam. Why, because you fail to see by what a 
slender thread you have suspended your anchoi^-«nd a 
sheet-anchor at that. By merely coupling the asawtion 
of the existence of the gods with the fact that these are 
altars you assume that you have made the chain com- 
posed of these popositions a strong one. Acc^ingly, 
as you say you ve nothing better to offer in the way of a 
sheet-anchor, we may as well be off at once. 

52. Tm. Ahal You are the first to leave the field, 
and thereby you acknowledge yourself beaten. 

Dam. Yes, Timoolee — if you will have it so. For 
just as those do, who are hard-pressed b^ somebody, so 
you have taken refuge at the altars, m order to get 
out of omr reach. Therefore, that sheet-anchor of 
yours, I'm willing 'to swear a truce with tou at onoe 
upon the very altars themselves, that we'll quarrel no 
longer oyer these matters. 
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Tim. So yoa are trying to get out of it» by yenting 
your sarcasms upon me — you srave-robber, you black- 
guard, you despicable wreten, you knave, you off- 
acouring you I Ob, yes! Don't we know who your 
father was. and how your mother was no better than 
Ae should be, and about your dboking your brother to 
death, your adultery, and about your corrupting boys? — 
you utterly greedy and shameless yillain! {Damia 
essays to go.) Anyhow, don't you try to run away — 
that you may get from me a good drubbing before yon 
depart. I'll kill you on the sfxit with this tile here^ 
you arrant knaye you ! (Damis makes off. ) 

Scene II. Olymjpus. Hermes tries to comfort his 

master, 

53. Zbus. There, ye gods I Daniis has taken to 
bis heels, laughing; while his opponent, who can't en- 
dure the insolent fellow, in following after, abusing him 
roundly. It looks as if he were going to knock him on 
the head with the tile. — But what are we doing in these 
circumstances? 

Herm. Well, the comic poety it seems to me had the 
right of it, when he said: 

Naught that's dreadful hast thoa snffeied. 
If thou mak'st as though 'twere not 

— Menander, 

Suppose a few men do go away persuaded of these 
things— pray, what eyil has happened of suoh graye 
moment? For those who hold the contrary yiews are 
an immense host — a majority of Greeks, the great mass 
of people, and all the barbarians. 

Zeus. Nay, Hermes, but that's a very fine saying 
of Darius', which he uttered concerning SSopyrua*^ So 
I myself also would rather hayeone such man as Damis 
on my side than posssss ten thousand Babylons. 

{Exeunt.) 

•• Zopynw A Persian nobleman, who when Darius had b»?8ieK»'<l Habylon for 
twfutv III )n^iH without success, presented himself Ijcfor** his master with hia 
body frightfully mutilatttd. havinji: himself maimed it, as be explained, with the 
Intention of aflBtunlni^ the rdle of a deserter the enemy, that he might rare 
their c >nflfl*«nce nn(i betray them into the hands of the Persians. The Hiil)y. 
loniaus. t rust iu^' his fi.ssu ranee that he had deserted in order to avenj^e himself 
uiKin the Icing for the pretended outrage, pliK cd him in charj^oof tlic jirincipal 
gates, through which at tlie critical moment he rtdinitt*Ml his countrymen. Dariufl 
■o appreciated this service tliat he often declared he would rather Zopynw liad 
l>e<>n uninjunHl than haVOlUUl tWWrtjy B>>ylOM adM tO tUS OWB BOMWioafc 
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IIL 

SATIRES UPOlSr HUMAN LIFE AND 

SOCIETY. 

1. 

DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 



1. 

DioonBS and Poltdsucbs. 

1. DiOG.' I charge yon, Polydeuces,' as soon as 
yoa airive in fbe npper world—* for it's yonr tnra, I 
think, to go back to life to-monow — if yon chance to 
see MenippuB,' the dog — youfH come across him in 
Oorintfa at the Oraneunr or in the Lyceum/ making fun 
of the philosophers as they smiabble with one another-* 
I charge you to say to him : Menippus, Diogenes urges 

> Diogt^.aes: A native of Siuope, 412-^ B. C. In youth he was dissipated and 
woAli^ms bat under ttMinfliMOoe of Antisthenee. founder of the Cynic school, 
he went to the opposite extreme and practiced the greatest austerities. He is 
represented as utterly indifferent to the most ordinary usaf^ of society; half- 
dad iti the i ):ll•v(■i^t of clothing, etttiuj? whutovor hecouM And , sleeping in the 
•treet« in poriicoed, or living in an earthenware tub belonging to one of tne tern* 
^e«: gruff in mauner and yeaUng merciless earoanM upon the opinions and 
pvirsuits of in"n. Witlial, thf»rf> was al>out the manaccrtAin rncc Mi honesty 
and simple franknobs and kiudnoss of heart that won lor iiiui a measure of 
resp^-t. I II later life he was oaptorad by pintst tad lolA M A riavo 111 Oorinth, 
w^Jiero he passed his old age. 

• Polydeuces: St*e Dial of Gods, 24, note 3. 

• Menlppufl: A Cynic philosopher of Ph(T»nicinn V)ir tli, in early life a slave. 
He was a favorite ch irK't -r of Lucian's. who rcj^rcsonts hini as always scofflng 
and jestins; at serious tilings. He is said to liave acquired a large fortune by 
monoy-leoanig, and to hate imnff hImMlf In his detpafr at bein^ dtftaoded out 
of it all. 

• Craneum: A cypress grove in the suburbs of Corinth, muoh freaaented bv 
lAera. 

• Lyceum: A gymnasium, or public palmstra, with covered walks, in the 
sastem subiirb of Athens; the resort of Socrate<i and the headauartam of lha 
FetipatoCicsohodoCiihllosopbyandof their leader, Ariitotlai 
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you, if you've had enough of mocking at earthly things, 
to come down here, in order to lind many more subjects 
for laughter. For there, you know, it was still in doubt 
whether or no there was occasion for laughter, and 
ofttimes the thought would suggest itself — 'Well, who 
' has complete knowledge of what follows this life?' 
Whereas here you will always laugh with absolute as- 
aurance, just as I do now, and especially when you see 
the rich, the satraps and tyrants so humbled and ob- 
scure, recognizable only by their groaning and the fact 
that they prove themselves cowardly and low-minded, 
when they recall their surroundings in the upper w^orld. 
Tell him these things, and besides, bid him be on hand 
with his wallet well filled with lupines;* and should he 
perchance find Hecate's^ dinner lying at the crossroads, 
or an egg of purification,* or Bomethmg of the sort^ let 
him bring it along. 

2. Poly. Yes, I'll tell him these things, Diogenes. 
But describe him to me, so that I may know preoiaely 
what sort of a looking fellow he is. 

DiOG. Oh, he's an old man, without any hair on 
his pate and wears a coarse cloak, with many a hole 
in it, and fluttering in every breeze and hanging in 
rags and tatters of divers colors. Besides, he's per- 
petually laughing and making ever so much fun of 
those quack philosophers. 

PoLY» Indeed, from your description it will be an 
easy matter to find him, 

DioG. Shall I also send some message to those 
philosophers themselves? 

PoLT. Ohf yesysayonl Even that won't be bur- 
densome. 

DiOG. In a word, I exhort them to cease their silly 
talk and their polemics about the universe and stop 
perpetrating upon one another the fallacy of the Horns* 

* Lupfnes: A leguminous plant, ttsod as food ettpecially among the poorer 
Claasea. 

' Hecatt' : A mysHc deity of the lower world, presiding over the secret forces 
of nature awl teaching fiorcery and witchcnift. She haunted toml)8 and crotw- 
roads au.l ut lu^ht sent forth ovil spirit.-. nii<l gol.lins. Oa tli(* lust day of tho 
mooth her image on house doors or at the crossruads was crowned with garlands 
•ad Ttaiids were let before It, whloli were called the meels of HeeaU. 

* E^g of purincAt ion : Such trifling ottettofB were made ill Athens to partif 

(beatrt'8 and other tuiblic places. 

* Fallacy of the Uoms: Stated as follows la Diogenes Lairtitu 7, 187: What 
jaa lHmB*tli»t| thvt joa liafo; yon bmot loet Aonu» ttarafon yoahare 
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and getting up Crocodile^^ sophisms and schooling the 
mind to ask such knotty questions. 

Poly. But they'll declare I'm a Philistine and an 
ignoramus, for impeaching their wii^^dom. 

Dioa. Well, do you tell them from me to go howL 

Poly. And that I will, Diogenes. 

8< DiOG. And the rich, my dearest little Polydeu- 
ces, give them this word from me: Ye fools, why do 
you keep watch and ward over your gold? And why 
do you harass yourselves with computing your interest 
and heaping up talents upon talents — you who, after a 
bit, will have to come uiis way pottiefised of just one 
obol?" 

Poly. Yes, they shall be told that toa 

DiOQ. MoreoTOT, also, say to those endowed with 
beauty or with brawn — ^to Megillus^ the Corinthian, and 
Damozenus^^ the wrestler — ^that with us auburn locksi 
blue or black eyes and the blush mantling the cheek are 
ffone forever, and also well-deyeloped muscles or power- 
lal shoulders; but all, as the proTerb has it, are as 
much alike as the bald-headed people of Mycaros^ — 
skulls devoid of beauty. 

PoLT. Oh, it won't be hard to say even that to the 
beautiful and the men of might 

4. DiOG. And the poTOrty-stricken, O Laoed»- 

1* The Crocodile fallacy: A famous sopbistfcal riddle, with which the Dialec- 
ticians used to tt'ase one ar.otluT. Hero it is in the fomi of a story: A motlier 
entreats a croccMiile, whicli is making ofT with her child in his jaws, to be so good 
as to give back her boy* **That I will do," replied he, "provided you answer vutf 
this question. Tell me, am Igoinp to trive you back th<» boy. or not Slic may 
reply either yes, or no. In either caso she will not back her I'hiU!. S^ivs >ho: 
" You do not intend to n*sti)re it to me." But he ^ives it buck t*- her. ami it fol- 
lows that she has not told the trutli and hence has lost the wa^r aiid mu8tre> 
turn the cliild to the crocodile. Or, says she: "You intend to gfre it badL** 
Then he rephes: ** Thot's false. I've no intention of doinjr atij-tliing of the sort/* 
and proceeds to devour the child. And tlie mother cannot "charge him with a 
hreacli of the agreement, for she did not tell the truth. The grammarian, Aph- 
thonius. adTisee the mother to aAv% title first answer and then make off with thA 
child, which the crocodile nrast restore to her to order to convict her of fiatoe* 
hood. If shecni) nm faster than the crocodile, it Is the best adviee, no doubt, so 
far as rescuing the child is concerned; but the sophism reuuuus imsolved.— 
WiOand, 

>i Obol: A copper coin worth about 3U oentR; placed in the mouth of the dasd 

to pay tlie ferriage over the river Styx to'Uie lower world. 

** Megillus: Probably some famous Adoni<< \% ith whom Diogenes was familiar 
in Corinth. 

" Damoxenns: A celebrated pugilist. Bee Oanom^ Vatiosn group^ nprmmt- 

ing a bout between him and Kreugas. 

>« S^ooBOt: ABlalMidiBtheJVgeuBeft,thepeoplaaf whidiwrnaUnld to 
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monian," — there are many of them, weighed down with 
their troubles and bewailing their hard lot — tell them 
not to weep or wail. Picture to them the equality of 
privilege that prevails here and how they will see those 
who there are rich, here no whit superior to themselves. 
And give your countrymen, the Lacedaemonians, this 
reproof from me and tell them^ if you please, that they 
have become eflPeminate.** 

Poly. Don't you say anything about the Lacedae- 
monians, Diogenes. Indeed, I won't put up with it. 
But I'll faithfully report your messages to the others. 

DiOG. Well, let us leave them alone, since 'tis your 
pleasure. But, as for thovse I mentioned before, be sure 
and convey to them the messages I gave you. 



16. 



DiooxNBS and Hbbaolbs. 

1. Diog.* {In his wanderings about the nether tvorld 
stumbles upon Heracles,) Isn't this Heracles?* YeB» 
by Heracles! 'Tis no other. There's his bow and 
club and lion'8 akin and ample proportions* — ^yes, it's 
Heracles all over. And so he's dead, is he— son of ZeuB 
though he was? (To Heracles.) Tell me, you who won 
sucfa glorious triumphs/ are you dead? Why, when I 
was upon earth, I used to sacrifice to you as to a god.*^ 

Hbr. And rightly you did so* For the real Heracles 

I* LaoedaauMiisB: So ealled becaine he wm ton of Leda, wife of TJmdaretUi, 
an early king of Lacedaemon. 

s« Effeminate: A charge to whiteh tbey would be especially aenaitive. Under 
the legislation of Lycurgua, they wars from flaa>ly life aubjected to the moat ligor- 
otis }>odil7diio|plliie and bad beoonie the moat Vlgonmsa^ baat tratoad ot Uia 

Qreelca. 

> mogeiies: See Dial. o/Dead^ 1, note 1. 

• Heradea: Son of Zaoa and AlemenC, and the Riaat natioDal hero ot tfaa 

Oreeks. 

• Ample proportiona: Well represented in a celebrated colossal statue— the 
Vlarnese Heracles— in the Naples musoiun. Tlie hero la atanding upright in a 
contemplative attitude, resting his left shoulder upon hi<i club, from which 
hangs ma Uon*a aldn, the whole a perfect oonoeption of gigantic physical strength, 

* Glortoua triampha: Eipaolallj hia twelfe labofs In fba aerrloa of Bofya* 

theus. 

* Aa to a god: For the death and apotheosis of Heracles, see DidL of CfodM^ 
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is in heaven with the gods and *'has to wife fair-anUed 
Hebe."* I'm only an '* image*' of him. 

DiOG. How say you? An image of the god? And 
10 it possible for one to be a divinity in one-half and to 
die with the other? 

Hbb. Yea, for he isn't dead^ but Tm a likenesB of 
him. 

2. Dioo. Oh, I understand. He turned you over to 
Pluto^ as a substitute for himself^ and so you are dead 
in his place. 

Her, Well, that's about the amount of it. 

DioG. How happened it then, that .^cus,' strict as 
he is, didn't recognize you, if you were not he, but ad- 
mitted a counterfeit Heracles, who appeared before him? 

Her. Why, because I was exactly like him. 

DiOG. Well, you speak by the card. For you are 
enough like him to be the man himself. Anyhow you 
had better look to it—perhaps the contrary is the fact 
and you are the genuine Heracles, while his coimter^ 
part has married Hebe* and dwells with the g^s. 

3. Her. You are an impudent babbler, and unless 
you stop poking fun at me, you'll find out presently 
what manner of god I'm a likeness of. 

DiOG. Your bow, to be sure, is stripped and ready to 
hand. But why should I be afraid of you any longer 



Heracles! Were you with him when he was abve and 
were you at that time also a counterpart ci him? Or 
were you identical during life^ but when you died, did 
you part company with one another, and he fly away 
to the gods, while you—his image— «s was fair, came 
to Hades? 

Her. 'Tweire right to make no answer at all to a 
man so much given to. jesting. But nevertheless at- 
tend, and I'll explain this also. As much of Amphi- 

• Heb6: Sw Od. 11, G01-tJ03, visit of Odysseus to Hades. 



Next after him the mighty Herat'les I saw— his 

Phantom si>mblance; himself 'mon x dr'athlt-^s cifU in f»^tal 

Sctiii'* . dc*th take dfli^'ht and fair-aJikled Ueb6 hath to wife. 

* Pluto: God of the lower world. 

• JEacan: An early king of ihB taland of JBfttntL On Mooont of hia wiedom 

ind justice in settlins: dispute's nrn >ti^' men. and fv^n nmonfj the pods. hH waa 
made one of the three judges in iiudt»>, the others bemg Miaoe and Khadanma* 
thus. 



now that you are once dead? 




•BaM: fleelMal.<)f (Io(if.fl^iiote4. 
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trjon^^ as was in Heracles is dead, and I'm all there was 
of it. But the element of Zeus that entered into his 
composition is now in heaven with the gods. 

4. DiOG. Now I understand it clearly. According 
to your statement Alcmeno bore two Heracleses after 
the same pattern, one by Amphitryon and the other 
by Zeus, eo that as you had the same mother, the fact 
that there were two of you had escaped notica 

Her. N09 you fooll We were both the very same 
person. 

Dioo. That isn't an easy thing to understand — how 
two Heracleses are incorporated into one, unless you 
were man and god, made to grow together into one 
being, after the fashion of a centaur." 

HSR. Why, do not all beings seem to you to be 
thus compoimded of two elements — soul and body? 
Therefore what is there to prevent the soul, which came 
from Zeus, from being in heaven, and me^ the mortal 
part, with the dead? 

6. DiOG. Well, my dear son of Amphitryon, you 
would have explained the matter satisfactorily, if you 
were body ; but as it is, you are incorporeal ghost. You 
ran the risk, therefore, of making Heraolee a threefold 
existence already. 

Her. How threefold? 

DiOG. Well, in some such way as this. If the one, 
whoever he be, is in heaven and the other — i.e. , you his 
counterpart — is with us, and if his body has dissolved 
already into dustr— why, you see, there's three. You 
had better bo considering, then, just whom you have 
in mind as father number three — ^for the body. 

Her. You're an impertinent quibblerl But what 
may be your name? 

DiOG. I'm the shade of Diogenes of Sinope. Nay, 
by my troth, not among deathless gods do I awell my- 
self; but with the best of dead men for my associates^ I 
mock at Homer and all such fustian. 

10 Amphitryon: RortMiidof Al e oMB*. iBhie ■beenoa, Eemi anpeand to her 

In tho form of her r^v)! !««•». 

CentAur: Aocordiag to Hornet , a savage tribe of Theasaljr. In lattr poafel 
tbBf aranpfMeated atfialf-horMaadluaf-iiun. 
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24. 

DiOQKNis and Mausolxtgl 

1. DiOG.* Look here, my Carian friend!* why do 
you hold your head so high and demand to have more 
honor paid yon tlian to all of us? 

Maus. Why, because of my ro^'al rank, my neighbor 
from Sinope. For I was king of all Caria and ruled also 
over some Lydians, brought a number of islands under 
my sway and advanced as far as Miletus, conquering 
most of Ionia; I was also tnW and handsome, and puis- 
sant in war. But chiefly because I have a colossal 
monument erected to me in Halicarnassiis. No other 
dead man ever had one so large or even so beautifully 
wrought — perfect representations of men and horses 
cut in the most exquisite marble. One couldn't readily 
find even a temple to match it. Don't you think I'm 
right in pluming myself upon these things? 

2. Dioo. You say it's on account of your rank and 
beauty and the weight of your tomb? 

Maus. Yes, upon my word, that's why I*m proud. 

DiOQ. But, my Apollo of a Mausolus, you no longer 
retain that strength, or beauty of form. At all events 
if we should choose some one to pass judgment upon 
our respective good looks, I'm unable to tell why your 
skull should be preferred to mine. Both of them are 
bald and bare. We show our teeth just the same. We 
have been deprived of our eyes and have got snub noses. 
As for your tomb and those costly stones, the people of 
Halicamassus might perhaps put them on exhibition 
and pride themselves before strangers upon having 
really a pretty large structure. But you, my dear sir, 
I do not see what possible benefit you can derive from 
it| unless it be that to which you refer — namely, that 
you sustain a heavier burden thiEm we do^ weighed down 
as you are by such enormous stones. 

> DIofteoes: See Dial, of Dead^ 1, note 1. 

' r.'irian friond: Mausolus, kin;^ of Caria. in wostfrn Asia Minor. B. C. 

His wife. Artemisi'^. t>i*ected to bis memory a monument named from him ttaa 
MttMoleam and considawd oue ot tha ■ifwi poadar i of ttw wqtld. HaUoMat^ 
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3. Mafs. What I Are all those things, then, of no 
use to nie uow? Shall Mausolus and Diogenes be held 

in equal honor? 

DiOG. Not equal, most noble sir, — no indeed! It 
will be the lot of Mausolus to lament at the recollection 
of the earthly things, wherein he used to think himself 
happy; while Diogenes shall make fun of him. And 
Mausolus yball tell of the tomb erected in Halicamas- 
sus by bis wife and sister, Artemisia; whereas Dio- 
genes doesn't know whether even his body has any 
tomb over it, for he didn't concern himself about that. 
But he has left behind among the best men the reputa- 
tion of having lived a manly life — a prouder memorial 
than yours, O most servile of Carians, and one reared 
upon a firmer foundation. 



27. 

DiOQSNB8» Antisthenbs and Cbatsb. 

1. DiOG.* Come, Antisthenes* and Crates,* we are 
at leisure just now. So why not make straight for the 
place where they go down to the nether world, and stroll 
around there, in order to observe those en route and see 
what sort of folks they are and what each one of them 
is about? 

Ant. Yes, let us go, Diogenes! It would be indeed 
a diverting sight to see some of them in tears and others 
entreating to be let off, and some reluctantly making 
their way down and offering resistance, notwithstanding 
Hermes* shoves them forward liead foremost, and bend- 
ing backward in stubborn opoosition to the pressure, 
though it doesn't do any gooa. 

• Diogenes: Soo Itin! of Dmd, 1, uote.l. 

* AnUstbenes: Founder of the Cyjxio school of philosophy and a diaciple of 
floernteB, at whose death he was preseDt and whose pernonton lieii «id tobaTO 
brou^cht to puDishmenU Ifo taoght at the 0|]riionitM,*gjniuMlnm in tha 

suburbs of Athens. 

• Crates: A disciple of Diogenes and one of the moat dirtiiiguiriMd cf tte 

Cynics. The sumAm«« ** Door oponor " was jrivt'n )iim, b^^ontifso he wns wont to 
gofrom house to bouse in AUieiis tailing the iumaicii to task for their faults and 

* FTermea: A«i in so many DiatooMe* of the Dood, he npp^f^ars here in the rOto 
of conductor of tbo dead to the newer world. See i>»ai. sif (jfodSt 7, note 1. 
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Crat. (Laughing). By the bye^ Til relate to yon 
what I saw, when I oame down that road. 

Dioo. By all means, Crates I From your looks, I 
take it you've seen some quite funny thinga 

8. Cbat. Welly to pioceed — many raiers besides 
were our oompanions on the way down, among them 
some people of note. There were Ismenodoros,* oar 
wealthy countryman, and Arsaces, viceroy of Media, and 
Orodtes, the Armenian. Ismenodorusr— he had been 
murdered, you know, by robbers in the neighborhood 
of Oithseron/ 1 think, when on the way to Bleusis — 
well, Ismenodorus was groanine and had hold of the 
wound with both hands; and his children — whom he 
had left behind, because they wero mero infants-4ie 
kept calling by name and reproaching himself for hia 
tomerity in crossing Cithseron and passing through 
the dismots around Eleutherad — utterly desolate as the j 
wero from the wam-^aocompanied by only two servants 
and that though he had with him five golden bowls and 
four cups. 3. As for Arsaces, he was already stricken 
in years, and upon my word, not undignified In appear- 
ance—Arsaces was expressing in baroaric fashion his 



mandlDg that his horse be brought to him. For his 
horse had been killed at the same time he was, both 

having been run through at oue blow by a certain 
Thracian targeteer' in the struggle against the Caj>- 
padocian at the Araxcs. * Arsaces — according to his own 
story — was riding along, haviug unbeknown to them 
gone out some distance in advance of tiio others, when 
the Thracian, lying in ambush under cover of his shield, 
pushes aside Arsaces' spear, and putting his own long 
pike beneath, traushses both the man himself and his 
horse. 

4. Ant. How was it possible, Crates, for this to 
be done at one stroke? 

CiiAT. Oh, most easily, Antisthenes I For the man 

» Ismcnodonis: Like Crates, from Tlwhes in Bopotla. 

* qtlMBr op; A mounUin disferict between AttksA and BcboUas EkKMiM And 
BtoatlMmB, towiii of Attioft. 

' Thracian targetoer: A peltast, so nnmrd from his Ufgbt shield made of 
leather stretched apoD ft wocNlea frame. TheThndiM w&n Id gmit damaad 
aa meraenariea. 

• Aim: TlMprteelpalitferof AnMoia* 



vexation and displeasure 
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was advancing with his lance— twenty cubits long or 
so— leveled; and the Thracian, after parnrin^ the 
thrust with his shield and when the point had slipped 
past him, dropping upon bis knee, received the charge 
with his pike and wounded the horse beneath the breast 
who in the fury and violence of his struggles drove the 
weapon through himself. Arsaces abo was thrust 
through and through from the ^in as &r as the rump. 
You see what sort of an afbir it was— the doing not of 
the man, but rather of the horse. All the same, he 
was vexed at being put upon a level with everybody 
else and insisted upon going down on horsebadbc 5. 
Orestes for his part was very tender-footed and unable 
even to stand upon the ground, to say nothing of walk- 
ing. All Medes in fact suffer in tibis way, whenever 
they dismount from their horses, and walk with great 
difficulty on tiptoe, as though they were treading upon 
tiioms. When, therefore, having thrown himself down 
he lay sprawled out and flatly refused to get up, 
Hermes— most excellent fellow that he is— raimd him 
up and carried him to the ferry, while I was convulsed 
with laughter. 

6. Ant. Yes, and when I went down, I didnH 
mingle witii the others, but leaving them to their 
wailing, I ran to the ferryboat,* and helped myself to a 
place oetcre they got there^ in order that I might make 
the voyage under advantageous circumstances. And 
during the passage they shed tears and suffered from 
seasickness, while I enjoyed myself hugely at their ez* 
pense. 

7. Dioo. Such, Orates and Antisthenes, were the 
fellow-travelers you happened upon. Well, I had as 
my companions Blepsias, the money-lender, from PifiA,** 
and Lampisi from Acamania,^ a captain of mercenaries» 
and Damis» the noillionaire from Corinth. Damis died 
from poison administered by his son. Lampiscuthis 
own throat, because of his affection for Myrtion, the 
hetcera.^ And Blepsias — poor fellow I — wassaidtohave 

* Ferryboat: Cimron's boat, by which the dead were ferried across the Qtjx, 
>• Ftafts AdtytnEUs^iMMrwhlolitheOljrmpicgaiiMiwinlMld. 
M AcMntnto: Apfovliiosof weitoroOieaos. 
»HMHm: See i)lfll.c/Oocli,n» note U. 
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become all wizened up from want of food. At all 
events, it was plain to be seen tbat he was extremely 
cadaverous and mere skin and bone. Though I knew 
the circumstances, I plied them with questions as to the 
manner of their taking off. ** Well," said I to Dam is, 
who was upbraiding his son, **you got your deserts, 
though, at his hands, since, when you had in round 
numbers a thousand talents and fared sumptuously 
yourself — ninety years of age though you were, while 
your son was eighteen — you used to dole out to the young 
man the paltry sum of four obols. And you, O Acar- 
nanian there" — he too was groaning and calling down 
curses upon Myrtion — **why do you find fault with 
Eros,^^ when you ought to blame yourself — you, who 
never quailed before the enemy, but from sheer love of 
danger were wont to fight in front of the rest, while you 
were conquered by the feigned tears and sighs of a 
chance young miss — a brave man, indeed!" I^lepsiaa 
on his part kept accusing himself beforehand of con- 
summate folly in keeping guard over his property, all 
for the benefit — as it proved — of heirs who bore no re- 
lation to him, thinking — the fool I — that he was going 
to live forever. However, their groaning afforded me 
at least no little enjoyment at that time. 8. Well, we 
are already near the entrance; but we must needs ob- 
serve and watch them from a distance as they arrive. 
Bless me I What lots of them, of all sorts and kinds; 
and all weeping, save the babiee and little childien 
there! Yes, eyen the very old are mdulging in lamen- 
tations. Why is it? Has, forsooth, the magic spell of 
their old life possession of them still? 9. Here's a Ten- 
erable old man; I'll question him. My dear sir, why 
are yon taking on so, seeing you died at such a ripe old 
age? Why are you grieved— and that, though you've 
arrived at advanced yeaxs? Of oouise you were a king 
of some sort. 

Thb Bbggar. Oh dear, not 

Dioa. A satrap, then? 

Bbqoar. No, not even that I 

DiOQ. Welly then, you were rich, and accordingly, 
the fact tbat you are dead and bavo left behind ever so 
mndh luxury distresses youF 

" Eros: Qod of lore. 
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Beggar. NothiDg of the sort I On the oontrary, 

I had lived to about ninety years, and was getting a 
Boanty subsistence by my fishing-rod and line, being 
exceedingly poor, childless and lame, besides, and of 
feeble sight. 

DiOG. And so, though in such a plight, you wanted 

to live? 

Beggar. Yes, for the light was sweet, and death 

dreadful and to be shunned. 

DiOG. You 'ciiQ beside yourself, old man, and be- 
have over your fate just like a boy, and that, though 
you are as old as the ferryman here. What further, 
then, can one say as regards the young when those who 
are so very old have such a fondness for life; whereas 
they ought to go in pursuit of death as a remedy for the 
evils of old age. (To his companions.) But let us be 
going at once lest even seeing us collected about the 
entrance somebody suspect us of advising them to run 
away. 



4. 

Hbbhbs, conductor of the dead to the nether ioorld. 
Chabon« ferryman of the river Styx. 

1. Herm. Come, Sir Ferryman, if you've no ob- 
jection, let us reckon up how much you already owe 
me, that we mayn't hereafter have any dispute over 
the items. 

Char. Well and good, Hermes I It's better to come 
to an understanding. One more care will be oft our 
minds. 

Hekm. Well, upon your order I furnished an anohor 

at five drachmas.^ 

Char. An exorbitant price, that I 

Herm. By Phito,* that's what I paid for it — five 
drachmas; and two obols'for a leathern thong to tie 
the oar to the thole. 

Char. Very well I Set down five drachmas and 
two ohols. 

I nrodnMbBBM: Abooftooedolkur. • Pluto: OodotttMlowarirorid. 

• Two cbolft: About MT«n oentik 
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Hbrm. I suppGed also a darning needle for mending 
the sail It coel me five obols cash down. 

Chab. Welly add this amount too. 

Hbbm. And beeswax to fill up the orackB in your 
boat^ and nails besides, and a rope, out of which you 
made the lialyard--all for two drachmas. 

Char. And you got your money's worth that time. 

Herm. That's all, unless some other item has es- 
caped my notice in the reckoning. By the way, when 
do you mean to settle the bill? 

Char. At present, Hermes, I can*t do it. But if a 
plague or a war sends its victims down to ns in sort of 
crowds, why, then it will be possible to turn a penny 
by cheating on the ferry dues.* 

2. Herm. So then, as matters now ntand, Fm to 
sit still, am I, and pray for the direst calamities to 
happen, that I may get out of these what is due me? 

Char. Well, it can't be done in any other way, 
Hermes. For as you perceive, there are but few coming 
to us at present — it's a piping time of peace, you know. 

Herm. 'Tis hetter so, even if I should have to grant 
you an extension of time on the debt. Be that as it 
may — as for the men of "ye olden time," you know, 
Charon, what splendid fellows they were, who used to 
come this way — all men of prowess, quite besmeiired with • 
gore, and wounded — mo.st of tlitm. But in these times, 
it's either some one who has been poisoned to death by 
his son or wife, or whose belly and legs are swollen up 
from high living — a tallow-faced, scurvy lot, not at all 
like those. The majority of them, to judge from ap- 
pearances, are here, because they plotted against one 
anotlier in order to get money. 

Char. No wonder, since money is such a very great 
desideratum ! 

Hkrm. Maybe, then, even I shall not seem to com- 
mit a sin, if I rigidly exact from you what is my due. 

* Ferry dues: Cliaron ehart»e<l each passcnper an obol and was roquired to 
Account for tbe receipts to JSacus, one o( tbe judges of the lower worid. WImb 
burinewwMttriikihdcalwilitofltopoclMtaoiadof the tatforlilioini biMat 
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10. 

Cu Ana's, ^ ferryman of the river Styx. 

Hermes, conductor of the dead to the nether irorld. 

Divers dead folk thronging about Chabon's boat 

1. Char. (Addressing the ci-owd of dead.) Hark 
ye there! while I tell you just how the case stands with 
us. Our boat is small, as you see, somewhat rotten and 
with many a leak, and if it lurch to one side or the other 
it will upset. And yet here you are in such numbers all 
at once and loaded down with baggage, every one of 
you. If you come aboard with that rubbish, I fear 
you'll rue it later on, especially those who don't know 
how to swim. 

Herm. Well, what shall we do, in order to get over 
in safety? 

Char. Til tell you. {To the dead.) YouMl have 
to strip before embarking and leave behind all those 
superfluities on the shore. Even in that case the ferry- 
boat will scarcely have room for you. And it shall be 
your business, Hermes, from now on, to receive not one of 
thase people, unless he*s stripped bare and has, as I said, 
cast off all his movables. Do you take your station at 
the gangwaj^ and look sharp at them and keep them 
back, obliging them to strip before getting in. 

2. Herm. Very good! Let us do sol Well, who's 
this fellow here — the firgt candidate? 

Menippus. I — Menippus!^ But see! Hermes, my 
wallet and staff, hero they go into the lake. ( WitJi tli is 
he gives them a toss.) My cloak fortunately I didn't 
bring along. 

Herm. Pass in, Menippus! You're a regular trump 
(natting him on the back'). 8top rip:ht forward and 
take your place near the helmsman on that high seat, in 
order that you may command a view of the crowd. — 3. 
But who's this handsome fellow? 

Charmolaus. I'm Charmolaus, the charming gen- 

^ Chnron: With this dialofruo cf Plato's (/onvias. ff., from irhich Lucian 
lUce^ obtained Mmo hinUifor this piece ftod also tw ti» 'Jflerry onw ih9 

•Menliviis: See I»tal.c/Daatf,l, note «. 
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tIemanfromMegara. Itusedtotake twotatemtB to pay 
for a kiss from me. 

Herm. Well, then, lay aside your beauty and those 
lips, kisses and all, and that heavy mass of wAt and the 
bloom upon your cheeks and your skin entire. (He lays 
them aside,) There, all right now! You're in li^ht 
marching order. So get in at once I — 4. But you — grmi- 
visaged fellow over there with the purple on and the 
diadem — who may you be? 

Lampichus. Lampichus, king of Qela.' 

Herm. Why then are you here, Lampichus, clad in 
such frippery? 

Lamp. Why? do you ask? Ought a king, Hermea, 
to appear without his robes? 

Herm. A king by no means; but a dead man of 
course. So off with them ! 

Lamp. There, have it your own way. I've thrown 
my riches overboard. 

Herm. And your conceit, Lampichus, fling that 
away, and your arrogance. They'll weigh the boat 
down, if they fall into it together. 

Lamp. Well, but let me keep my diadem and robe. 

Herm. On no account! Get rid of them, tool 

Lamp. Well, what further? For I've given them 
all up, as you see. 

Herm. Your cruelty, folly, wanton violence and 
anger — put them away, too ! 

Lamp. Look! I'm stripped as you direct. 

Herm. Very well! Go aboard at once I — 6, You 
strapping, burly fellow there — who are you? 

Damasias. Damasias,* the athlete. 

Herm. Yes, you look like him. I know you. for I've 
Been you many a time at the wrestling schools. 

Dam. So you ha ve, Hermes. But let me pass — I'm 
stripped already. 

Herm. Not stripped, my dear sir, when you have 
on such a quantity of flesh as all that. So then divest 
yourself of it, otherwise you'll swamp the boat, if you 

* OelA: A citj in aoiillMni Bidlj. 

* DamMlas: Of Ampbipolis. He had been victor In the footraces at Olvmpin. 

* At (be wraitiiii£ sdiools: Hennee was fleetest of runners and most skillful 
«f dfak*tlinnreni aaa boaars. Hence the wrestUng school and g>'iuxm8ium were 
niwded M Ilia instittttloiis and adonied with hia itatafls. 
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set only one foot upon it. MoieoYer, you must throw 

away those cbaplets and proclamatioDB.* 

Dam. There I I'm stripped for you as you perceiye 
— no doubt about it — and in the same pUght with these 
other defunct people. 

Hehm. Yes, you'll do. It's so much better for one 
to be light- weighted. Go aboard, then I — 6. And you, 
Craton there, lay aside your wealth, and your effemi- 
nacy and high-living besides; and don't you bring 
along any graTeclothes or ancestral honors, but leave 
behind your pedigree and reputation; and if your city 
ever proclaimed you a public benefactor, don't remind 
us of it^ or of the inseriptions upon your statues, or 
mention the fact that men raised a huge tomb over you. 
For even the thought of these things weighs the ooat 
down. 

Crat. I don't want to, but I will throw them away. 
For how can I help it? 

7. Hbbm. Bless me! You man m armor there, 
what do yon want? Why are yon bringing that 

trophy? 

General So-AMD-So. Why, Hermes, I gained a vie 
tory and proved myself the bravest, and my city hon- 
ored me. 

Hebm. Well, leave your trophy on the land. In 
Hades peaoe prevails, and there'll be no need of the 
panoply of war. — 8. But, who's that solemn and 
nau^n^ personage--at least, if we may judge from his 
bearmg — ^he with his eyebrows perked up ana absorbed 
in his own thoughts— that man there with the heavy 
beard? 

Menippus. a sort of philosopher, Hermes, or 
rather a cheat and chock-full of juggling tricks. Have 
him strip, toa You'll see not a few funny things 
hidden awav beneath that cloak of his. x 

Herm. (To the philosopher,) Do you, sir, in the 
first place, layoff that coat and next all those things 
thera (Philosopher does m commanded.) Gk)^ 
heavens! What a deal of quackery he brings with 
him, and ignoranoe^ ccmibativeness and. vanity I what 

• Chapleta: At the Oljmplo nmea a crown of olive wm nleoed upon the heed 
of the victor, whoso narne vraj Uaflo pgQolalmert bgr the htftSA la the Tgtmmm « 
repreeeotetivee ot all Oreeoe. 
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knotty questions, thorny arguments and tangled specu- 
lations — nay, even a vast amount of unprofitable labor, 
and nonsense not a little and idle talk and long- 
winded discourse! Yes, by Zeus — and mark the gold 
he has there and his luxury of life, his shamolessness 
and anger, sumptuous fare and etreminacy. They 
don't escape my notice, even though you are intent 
upon covering them up. And your mendacity and con- 
ceit — off with them! aud your thinking yourself better 
than everybody else. Inileed, if you should come on 
board with all that stuff, what iifty-oared galley could 
accommodate you? 

Philosopher. Yas, I'll put them off {suiting the 
action to the word), since that is your command. 

9, Men. But have him put off that beard too, 
Hermes. It's heavy and shaggy, as you perceive. At 
the legist estimate, there's fivo pounds of hair. 

Herm. An excellent suggestion! {To the philoso- 
pher.) Off with that also I 

Phiu And who'll be the one to clip it off? 

Herm. Oh, this ^Menippus here. He'll chop it off 
with a ship-car {'enter's axe. He can use the gang- 
plank for a chopping-block. 

Men. Nay, Hermes, let me have a saw. There'll 
be all the more fun in that. 

Herm. Theaxe will answer. (^Tenipp}ift cJiops off 
the philosopher'^ s heatxl.) Very well! Now you ap- 
pear more like a human being, sinoe you've got rid of 
your goatish smell. 

Men. Shall I take oS, a trifle from bis eyebrows 
too? 

Herm. Most certainly! He has perked them up 
over his foreliead and holds his head aloft — I don't 
know for what. (IVi ilosopher bfwsts into tears.) 
How's this? Are you also weeping, 5'ou scapegrace, 
and do you play the coward in the faoe of death? 
Well, get in I 

Men. One thing more — the beavieet of all — ^be's got 

un^er his arm. 

Hekm. What is it, Menippus? 

Men. Flattery, Hermes; which brought many a 
grist to his mill, while he was living. 

Faiu iJn a paasion.) And do yon, Menippnsi lay 
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aside your unbridled tongue and frankness of speeoh, 
your utter unconcern, high spirits and laughter-^-any- 
way, yoa're the only one in the whole oompany who 
laughs. 

Herm. Don't you do it, Menippusl Nay, xath€r 
hold on to them. They are light and very easily oar- 
ried, and will serve nsa good turn on the voyage down, 
— 10. {Next an orator comes up.) I say you, Mr. 
Orator there, throw away your interminable loouacity, 
your antitheses, evenly-balanoed clauses ana well- 
rounded periods, your barbarisms, and the other heavy 
bundles of words you have there I 

Mr. Orator. Seel There they go. 

Hbric All right now 1 So loose the moorings and 
let us take up the gangplank. Hoist the anchor I 
Spread the sail and mind your rudder, Sir Ferryman I 
^d now a fair voyage to usl (They start off amid a 
chorus of groans from the passenger a.) — 11. Why do 

Cindmge in lamentations, you fools, and you phi- 
phor mre, in particular, who just had your beard 
chopped off? 

Phil. Because^ Hermes, I expected the soul would 
be immortal. 

Men. He's telling a fib. Nay, it's likely something 
else occasions his Rrief. 
Hbru. AsA what is itp 

MsN. It's the reflection that he won't get any more 
ccetly dinnersi or go out by night — ^his head wrapped up 
in his mantle, thereby escaping everybody's notice— ana 
make the rounds of the stews, and then in the morning 
deceive the young men and take pay^ for his wisdom. 
That's what trouUee hun. 

PHm. What, MenippuSi aren't you grieved at 
dying? 

Men. Why should I be, seeing that I hastened to 

death at nobody's bidding?'— la. But, by the bye, 
Hermes, don't you hear a sort of noise, as though the 
roar of human voices was being borne up from the 
earth? 

Herm. Yos, Menippus — and indeed from more 

* IMta iMij: The picture hero gives of the philoeopbers oCten recurs in 
ZActaiL or. TtKum^^. AilstipmiR ft nid to Have bean CIm SntaaMOg the 

diBclpIee of Socrates to take pay for his teachiog. 

■ Maobod7*sbldkUiig: ]leiiii»pua»itis«ftid,ooinmittediBloid«> 
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plaoes than cna. Some have met in the publio assem- 
bly, and for very joy are all holding jabilee over the 
death of Lampicbus. The women have hold of his 
wife; and his children, mere infants though theyare^ 
even these the boys are pelting with stones innumer- 
able. Others there in Sicyon* are applauding the orator 
DiophantuB,"a8 he pronounoeBa funeral discourse over 
Craton hera Tes, by Zeus — and the mother of Dama- 
fiias, wailing witii some women, is just beginning the 
funeral dirge over her son. But for you, Menippus, 
nobody is weeping. You're lying in siienoe aU by 
yourself. 

13. Men. Oh, no I But by and by you'll hear the 
dogs howling most piteously over me^ and the ravens 
fUtpping liieir wings, when they gather to my burial. 

SbBif. You're a noble old soul, Menippus. Well, 
now that we've reached the end of our vovage, be oIL 
all of you to the court of justice. Take the road 
straight ahead there. The ferryman and I must go 
after another cargo. 

Men. ( Waving his adieu, ) A safe passage to jcm^ 
HermesI (Turning to his comrades.) Now let us go 
on our way I But why do ^rou still linger? There's no 
getting away from being judged, you know, and the 
punisunents, th^ say, are severe— wheels,*^ stones and 
vultures a nd everybody's life is going to be thoroughly 
shown npw 

22. 

Charon and Menippus. 

1. Charon.^ Pay me your passage money,' ycm 
villain I 

HENiPPua* Shout away, Charon, if that affords 
you more pleasure. 

• Sicyon: Adtyof ttoPdoponneni. 

1° Diophantus: A conu^miNirafyof DeoioiUMiiesMidoiDeof themottniiii^^ 

bio sfH'aKrtre of the time. 

Wheels, etc.: Ixlon, because of ing^iutitudo to Z<?us, wus lumnd hand and 
foot to aa evaivreyolvin^ wheel. Sisyphus, kini^ of Corinth, on ;Kv< amt of his 
many crimes, was compelled to keep rolling a hag» block of marble to tbo top of 
a mountain. And Tityus. for offerinir TfoleiiM to Lato, was chained to the 
eartli, wllUetwo vultures kept frnawin? at his e?er-growlQC ttveVb 

> Charon: See Dial, of Dead, 20, note 5, 

s PasjuiRe money: One obol, or 8^ cent& 

• Slenippus: See DkU, of Dead, 1, note 8. 
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Obab. Pay me^ I Bay, for my servioes in ferrying 

Men. Yon oan't take from one who hasn't any- 
thing. 

Chas. Why I Is there anybody who hasn't an 
ohol? 

Men. Well, I don't know as to anybody else. But 
J haven't got one. 

Char. By Pluto!* I'll throttle you— you black- 
guard ! indeed, I will, if you don't settle up. 

Mex. And I'U break your head with a blow from 
my stick here. 

Char. You will, then, have made such a long voy- 
age to no purpose. 

Men. Oh, Hermes here shall pay for me. He 
turned me over to you. 

2. Herm. Good heavens! A profitable bargain, 
indeed, I've got, if I'm also to pay the fare of the dead I 

Char. (To Menippus.) I shan't let you off. 

Men. VVell, as for that, haul your boat ashore and 
stay by, then! Albeit, how can you take what I 
haven't got? 

Char. But didn't you know it was necessary to 
bring an obol? 

Men. Yes, I was aware of it. But I didn't have 
any. What then? Was I on that account to refrain 
from dying? 

Char. Are you then the only one who shall have it 
to boast of, that he got his passage free? 

Men. Nay, not free, my dear friend I For I baled 
out the bilge- water and lent a band at the oar, and I 
alone of all the passengers didn't keep a-groaning. 

Char, Oh, these things are of no account to a ferry- 
man. You must pay the obol. It isn't right for it to 
be otherwise. 

3. Men. Well, then, take me back again to my for- 
mer life. 

Char. A clever suggestion on your part — that I 
may, withal, receive a beating from .^^cus'^ for it. 

^Vliito: God of fhA lower world. 

■AfOw: 8MlMiil.iirJDia4,10,iioto8,«ul4,iiotd4. 

» 
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Mbn. Don't bo&er, then t 

Ohab. Show me what yon have in your wallet 
thecel 

Mbn. Lnpineey* if yon please, and Heoat6*8* dinner. 

Chab. {To Hermes.) 1 SMr, HermeB» whence did 
you bring this dog for nsF How he did rattle on all 
the way over, ridiculing and making game of all the 
passengers, and the only one who sang, while they kept 
up their lamentations. 

Herm. Don't you know, Charon, who it is you 
ferried across? Frank in the extreme, he doesn't care for 
anybody. This is Menippus. 

Chab. (To Menippus.) Well, if I ever catch you, 

ru 

Men. Yes, if you catch me, my dear sir — ^ah, but 
you won't catch me twice. 



PLUTOt lord of the lower worlds 

versus 

Menippus, the Cynic philosopher. 

1. Crcesus.^ I my, Pluto, we can't abide this dog 
of a Cynic, Menippus* here, as our neighbor. So, 
either you must remove him somewhere else, or we 
shall take ourselves off to another place. 

Pluto. Why, what dreiulful thinp^ is he doing to 
you, seeing he's a dead man like tho rest of you? 

Crces. Oh, when wo wail and groan at the remem- 
brance of the things w^e enjoyed in the upper world— 
^is Midas^ here at the thought of his gold, and Sar- 

• Lupines: See Dial of Dead, 1, note 6. 

' Hecatfi's dinnor: See Dial, of Dt nrt, 1. not** 7. 

> 0r(Mus: Last king of Lydia, gixth centuor B. C* and oelebrated lor hie 
veet wealth. Serdie wee hie capitaL 

• afeoippiiB: See Mai. of DmA^ 1, note %. 

• Midas: A rich and eflfeminate kin^r of Phrj'cria In Asfft Minor, who requested 
of Dionvsua that cvnrylhinK hi* ton -lit*!! mijrht Iw turn^xl into gold. When even 
his food became pold, lie repentcl of his fooliHli tvqueat and was released from 
ite reeulte bj bathing in the river Factolus, whioh erar after hed an >httndaBce 
of gold In tti eeade. 
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daoualosi* of the great Iiurary in which he liTed, and 
I, Graesosy when I leoall my tieasuies — ^why, he 
diackles OTer it| and oaetB it in onr teeth, stigmatizing 
Qsasslayesandrascak; and sometimes he disturbs our 
lamentations with singing even. He's a regular nui- 
sanca 

PIjUT. (2b Menippus .) What do they mean by this 
talliL MenippusF 
lUN. It's all true, Pluto. For I hate them— base^ 



them to lead vicious lives; but even after death they 
still bethink themselves of the world above and ding to 
it. Aooordiiigly I take pleasure in pestering them. 

Pi^UT. But yon ought not ta It's no pdtry posses- 
sioiK the loss of which so distresses them. 

Men. Aren't you also playing the fool, Pluto, 1^ 
making common cause with the groanings of these 
people? 

Plut. Not at all I But I wouldn't have you quar- 
reling. {Exit Pluto.) 

2. Men. ( To Crcesus and companions. ) Egad I You 
basest of Lydians, Phrygians and Assyrians, depend 
upon it, I shall never leave off. Go where you may, I 
shall dog your steps, and by way of bothering you, 
deafen you with my sin<j^ing, and jeer at you. 

CKa:s. Isn't that au outrage? 

Men. Nay ! — rather that which you used to do was 
an outrage — requiring people to prostrate themselves 
before you, mocking at free men, and wholly numind- 
ful of the death that awaited you. Therefore, you 
shall lament at having been bereft of all those things. 
{Tliey renew their lamentations.) 

Crces. {Wringing his hands.) O ye gods! My 
many and vast possessions ! 

Mid. Yes, and what a quantity of gold I had I 

Sard. And what luxury was mine I 

Men. Well done! Keep it a-going! You shall 
wail, while I will accompany you with the refrain— 

* Sanlnnapalus: According: to Cfosias, the lastkiiif: r.f the As<?yrinM onipire of 
Ninus. or Nineveh, ninth cefiiury H. C. Ho lived in tho preatrst liixni y and 
effemin.'u.'y, from wliich, liowevjM*, he is Baid to havi> anmwd himst-lf wh«'n ono 
of bte satraps revolted. But flnally desixiiriDg of success, be built an immeoao 
fonena pyre, upon wblch he himaelf, with all his treasorM, wfvea, etc, was 
IhuimiL 



pestilent fellows that thej are I 
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"Enow ihyBelfr'*— repeating it over and oyer again 
without pausing. 'Twill ohime in first-rate^ song to 
the acoompaniment of groans like these. 



1. Men. Look here, Hermes/ where are the liaiul- 
some men and women? Show me the lions — I'm a 
newcomer in these parts." 

Herm. I*ve no time to spare, Menippus.' How- 
ever, just look over there to your right. There are 
Hyacinthus,* Narcissus,'^ Niroiis'^^ aud Achilles,' and 
Tyro,* Helen* and Leda — in fine, all the old-time 
beauties. 

EN • I see nothing but bones and skulls, with not 
a scrap of flesh upon them — the most of them just alike. 

Hekm. In sooth, they are what all the poets adiniro 
■ — those bones, which you appe^ir to think slightly of. 

Men. All the same, show me Helen, for I at least 
shouldn't know her from the others. 

Hehm. That skull there is Helen. 

• Know thyself: A 8Pntcnti'>tw wiyln^j. attribtitod to Ohilon, one of the teren 
sages, sixth century B. C. it luis also be<'a credited to Soloo aud was inscribed 
in wc««n of gold upoo the temple of Apollo at DelphL 

> Hernu s: See Dial, of Gods, 7, note 1. 

« These parts: The lower world. 

* Menippus: See Dial, o/ Dead^ 1, note a. * 

* Hyacinthus: A bemitlAd youth of Lamdiemon, beloved bT Apollo. Zeidiy* 

ms, out of jonloiisy, CiiustHl t!if> discus of A])(>II() to itrilDe MM kw hini. WtNIBk 
his blood sprang the flower which goea by his uaxiie. 

• Narcfssus: Son of the river pod Onhlnnis, and famous for his beauty. The 
mountnin nymjjh, K< ho, ff'!l in love with hlni; but her nfTe«'ii(iri not Ij^inp recip- 
rocated, sho piued away and w s changed into n rocic, only her voice remainin»». 
Aphrodite, to avenge Ms heartlessnean, cauaed him to fatlto love with his own 
nhndow. reflected in a Bprin>? of water, at which he was qnenohinp: his thirst. 
Nut beiDg able to reach the ima^re, he also pined away from grief and waa 
chaneed into the flower, BardMOi, whloh ever itooe has been uie emblem of 
heartless beauty. 

• Nireus: See Dial, of Dead, 25, note 2. 

* AcbOlee: ThehandfonMttoffheOfeelnbeioreTfcqr* 

* Tyro: Deogfatar of Selmoneus and beloved of Poseidon. 

• TTelen: Pauffhter of Zeus (or of Tvndarefis. kin;? of Lacedirmon^ and Leda; 
of surpassin}? beauty In her youth she was c.irried off by The.seus to Attica, 
but was rescued by her brotliers, ( 'asior and I'olvileucs. ( )n her return she 
married MeneUuiSi but wes afterward carried oil by l*aris to Troy, which led to 
theTreJanwer. 




18. 



Menippus and Hkrmkh. 
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2. HsN. Was ity then, for ibis that the thotUBand 
ships were manned from all Greece, and Cheeks and 
barbarians fell in such numbersi and so many cities 
were destroyedP 

Hkbm. Bvl% Menippus, you didn't see the woman 
aliya Else you^ too, would have declared it a blame- 
lesB thing 

To suffer ills so long a time for such a lady's sake. 

"Jl iii. 157. 

For, take the case of flowers that are withered; if one 
should look at them, now that they have lost thehr color, 
to him no doubt they will seem unsightly. When, 
however, th^ are in blossom and have their proper 
hue, they axe in the highest deoiee beautif uL 

Mbn. Therefore, Hermes, I'm amazed at this, that 
the Greeks didn't perceive that they were straining 
every nave over a thing soephemeral and easily foding 
away. 

Hbbm. Well, Menippus, I havw't any leboie for 
arguing the matter with you. So select a spot wher^ 
ever you please^ and lay yourself down and stav there. 
For 1 must go at once and fetch the rest of the aead. 



20. 

IfsNiPFUS and Maoub. 

1. Men. By Pluto! j^acus/ take me around and 

show Die all the sights in Hades!* 

JEac. Not an easy matter, Menippus,' to show you 
everything! However, attend, while I point out the 
most notable. This fellow here you know is Cerberus,* 
and yonder is the ferryman'^ who brought you over; 

* JEacus: See Dial, of Dead, 16» note 8. 

■ Hades: lu Homor tho namni of the god of the lower world; afterward 
transferred to the place of tiis abode, or kingdom, which was later conoeived to 
be in the center of the eartfi, with several paangM to and tram the uppw world. 

' M^nii'pus; JvN' Dial, of Ihad, 1, note 3. 

* Cerbcnis: Ih? many -beaded dog that guarded the entranco to Hades, refiia- 
iBftiiooDo admittance, but allowing no one to depart. The twalftli mm nioife 
darinr^' of nil th.* fi ats of Heraclea waa the ohalniiig of tlrfs moMtor and bringtnf 

bim up froui the lower world. 

* Tlie fenrmao: Oharai, deaeribed In Virgil— .AmU, 8, flWflL—aa » anfr 
aid nuM^ of Mi^tfol aqpnkir; Ida eUn coffiad with lukam^ 
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and the lake® and Pyriphlegetbon' you've already 
visited and seen. 

Men. Yes, I recognize those, and you as the gate- 
keeper; and the King" I saw and the Furies.* But 
show me the nion of long ago, and obpecially the famous 
ones among them. 

jEac. Well, here's Agameinnon^^ and there^a 
Achilles; near him is Idomeneus, and yonder, Odys- 
seus ; next are Ajax and Diomedes, and the bravest of 
the Greeks. 

2. Men. Bleasme! Homer, how the mighty chief- 
tains that figure in your epics lie prostrate upon the 
ground ! forgotten and hiileous — dust all of them, and a 
lot of rubbishy in very truth 

Dead men's ahades, that quioUy take their flight. 

But this one, u^^acus, who's he? 

^AC. Cyrun/' and there's Croesus,'' and the one be- 
yond him, SardanapaluaL*^ and next to these^ Midas,^ 
and he yonder is Xerxes." 

Men. (To Xerxes.) And so, you rascal, Greece 
trembled before you — did she? when you bridged the 
Hellespont and wantf^d to sail through the mountains. 
But what a looking fellow Croesus is I As for Sarda- 
napalus, -^Eacus, just let me box him on the ear. 

Mac. Don't you do it! You'd shiver his skull all 
to pieces — it's as fragile as a woman's. 

stand out with fliime; from his si u aiders Imiij^'s by a knot a diily cloak. ITo 
ahoTes the bCNit along with a punt-pole, attends to the sails, and ferriea the dead 
to tiM iMCiier worM to lits dauy iMirli, Ian 

* The lake: Palus Achenjsia, where the Adieron, ii?er of woe, ^bBgor^m* 
v^iiphtagetboa: Or "flre-bUuIng,** one of the four rivan oC the lower 

* The Ung: Plate. 

* The Furies: Tisiphon^^, Alocto and H^scra, who executed the commands 
of Pluto and Peraephoa6. Originally eveosen of all violations of moral laws; 
later of tejQrtee done to the sacred ties of blood, especially the murder of kin- 
dred. They are repres«'Titr 1 : h nrnunl w ith spc^ar, bow and* quiver, with torches, 
scourges, or snakes in iheir liunUSf and with wings on Voeir aiioulders or bead as 
Aalgnof awlftneaa. 

** Agamemnon, etc. : Leaders of the Greeks at the siege of Tnf, 

" Cyrus: Thn On at, founder of the Persian empire, aixth W O l Ui y B. 0. 

CroBSUs: Bee J'inl. of Dead, 2, note 1. 
" Sardanapalus: Bee Dial, of Dead, 8, note 4. 
>«lIidaR: 8eeXMal.o/Dead.0,note 8. 

>• Zerxes: King of Fenia, B. C. tfMflt; CipectaQfdiafciQgiiUhed ftv htofMl 
•otpediyoa into Qreeoe in 480 & g. 
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Men. Well, come what may, I'll at least spit in his 
face — the effeminate fellow that he is! 

3. ^AC. Shall I point out to you the sages also? 
Men. Yes, by all metmsl 

-^AC. To begin with, here's Pythagoras'*^ for you. 

Men. (To Pythagoras.) All hail, Euphorbus," 
or Apollo, or whatever you please to be called ! 

Pyth. Good Heavens! is that j'ou, Menippus? 

Men. Is your thigh*^ no longer of gold? 

Pyth. Why, no! — But come! Let me see whether 
you've got anything eatable in your wallet. 

Men. Beans, niy good friend. That article, though, 
isn't fit to eat according to your way of thinking. 

Pyth. Only let me have them. Other opinioxis ob- 
tain among dead folks, 

4. -^AC. And here's Solon," the son of Execes- 
tides, and there's Thales,^ and near them Pittacus*^ and 
the rest" They are seven in all, as you see. 

Men. They alone, ^acus, of the whole company, 
do not give way to grief, but are of glad countenance. 
But that man there, covered with cinders just like a 
loaf baked in ashes — he with the blisters all over him, 
who's he? 

.i^AC. EmpedocleSy^ Menippus — half-roasted, being 
just in from Mtna. 

Men. {To Empedocles.) My dear friend with the 
brazen slippers, what possessed yoa to throw yourself 
into the crater? 

Emp. a sort of madness, Menippus. 

Men. Nay, upon my word, vanity, rather, and folly 
and downright stupidity — these burned you to a cinder, 
boots and all, as you richly deserved. Your clover 

M i»ftlu«oiM: See n« Dream or MaOsefc, note 7. 

1^ Euphorbus: See Th€ Dream or the Code, note 18. 

1" Your thi^h: Tho Htory that Pythnproras had a golden thlgfa WM CM flfioaay 
flcUons enterCaiaed about him aniou^ tiie Neo-FlatoniBts. 

w floloo: TtelefUatorof Attaflu; bora about «BB.O. 

30 Thales: A gouBder, with PyttmgoffM Md Xmnoi^hMMi, of Qredc ■peeulalffd 

philotiophy. 

Pittacue: A native of Lesbos and celebrated as warrior, stateeman, philoso- 
pteaad poet, ilstli oentoT B. a 

" The rest: Bios, Chilon, Cleobulus and Perlante. Tttm and SotaOi TImIm 
and Pittacus were the so-called seven wise men. 

*• Boipedodes: A philoeopher of Agrigentom In 8UDjt fifth oentoir B. a 
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tricky though, didn't profit you any. For it appears 
ttiat you died, after alL — ^But Socrates, JEaxsmt where in 
the world is heP 

Mao* Tender tibere, talking twaddle by the whole- 
sale to Nestot* and Palamedes. 

Men. All the same, I wanted to see him, if he's 
anywhere about here. 

Mac, Do you see that baldheaded man there? 

Men. Why, they are all bald, so that that mark 
would be a uni wraal ona 

Mao. I mean that man with a flat nose. 

Men. It*8 just the same with regard to that also. 
They all haye flat noses. 

6, Soc. Are you in search of me, Menippusf 

Men. Exactly bo, Sooratea 

Soc. Well, how are matters and things in Athens? 

Men. Oh, many of the young men profess to be 
philosophers, and indeed if one should scan their bear- 
ing and gait simply, they would be philosophers of the 
fiiist rank. 

Soc. Yes, I've seen very many such. 

Men. Well, you saw, I presume, in what manDor 
Aristippus'^ and Plato'^ himself came and demeaned 
themselves in your presence — ^bow the former was red- 

Nestor: An of^ed chieftain of the Greeks at the siege of Troy, so distinguished 
for just ice. wisdom, bravery, eloquence and knowledge of war, that his advice 
was apit'>aled to in every «Mn»»r^t'ticy. Palamedes was also member of the expe- 
ditlou af^Dst Troy. Becomiug obnoxious to some of the leaderSi he was false^ 
accused of treachery and stoned to death, exclaiming: " Trirtll, I laaDont tfaeo, 
for thou has died even before me." In his Apology Socrates expresses pleasure 
at the prospect of meeting? in the other world witn I'uiamedofi and other heroes 
of old, who had died by unriKhtiK)iis judgmenti mad ot OTintning ttw5 who,Mto 
Ifestor, had been renowned tor wisdom. 

Aristippus: 435-850 B. C. Founder of the Cj^renaic school of philosophv: a 
disciple of tJocrates, but departed widely from the teachings and practice of bis 
master being luxudoua in mode of life. He is said to have been tbe flrat amooiE 
teCoQoiPmQCBoenlwtotakienKinfljfortsechi^ Apartof hlsUfeliApeiiea 
Willi Uiejroancsr DIoiqriiQ^ JSt AncHon €f IhOotophent 

«• Plato: A native of Athens, 420-347 B. C, and devoted follower of SocmtM. 
He taught in the gymnasium and olive groves of the Academy, in the north- 
wettern suburb of Athens. Menippus does not correctiy represent Plato's rela- 
tfoiw with the tyrants of Sicily. While there for purpoeee of alghteeeinp, he was 
introduced hv Pion to tlie eld. r PionvsiuR. who took offense at the plam talk of 
his guest, and subjecteii him to the "greatest indignities and even sought to kill 
him, if we mav credit Diodorus and Plutarch. Siibsequcntlv, nt the invitati«in of 
the younger Dionyslus. and urged by Dion, he revisited &ciiy. in the hope of 

Ssrsnading the tyrant to adopt his taeorles of government and edneatloB. At 
rst he was rrceiv*Hl with iinivors.il enthusiasm; but owing to the intrigues of 
the conservative party, Pionynius, after keeping him awhile in asortof sonii- 
captivlty. poriTutt'^d him to dep.irt, with the understanding that he would n-aka 
the despot another visit. Pm ing this third visit he was treated in the same way, 
and his frienda with difficulty got him back to Athena alive. Cf. FamtHUt M* 
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olent with perfumes, and the latter had proved him- 
self an adept at paying court to the tyrants in Sicily. 

Soc. But what do people think about me? 

Men. You are a fortunate man, Socrates, at least 
in this regard. At any rate, all think that you were a 
wonderful man, and knew everything, and that, though 
you didn't know anything — ^£or, I suppose I must sp^Uc 
the truth. 

Soc. Why, I myself used to tell them so. But they 
thought my ignorance was all a pretense. 

6. Men. But who are these people around you? 

Boc. Charmides,*^ Menippus, and Phasdrusr and the 
son* of Clinias. 

Men. Well done, Socrates I in that 3'ou ply your 
trade even here, and don't hold handsome folks in light 
esteem either. 

Soc. Why, what else more agreeable could I be 
doing? But, if you pleasoi take up your quarters near 
us. 

Men. Nay, not sol For I'm going over there to 
Croesus and Sardanapalus, with the view of establish- 
ing myself in their neighborhood. At all events, it 
seems to me I'm likely to get no end of diversion from 
listening to their lamentations. 

Mac, I, too, must be going at once, lest some dead 
man give us the slip. The other sights, Menippus, you 
shall see hereafter. 

Itsti. Be o£^, then. I've had enough of it» .^ous. 



21. 

Menippus and Cerberus. 
1. Men. Tell me, Cerberus*— for I'm a kinsman of 

Gbanoides: Au uncle of Flaio's, who introduces him in the dialogue of tiuA 
name, In whldi he Ib deierlbed as an amiable youth of Tery great beantgr. Be 

was a f;ivorit« of Socrates. 

Fii«drua: ▲ friend of Plato'i, who iotroduoea bim in the dialoKue of that 
natna. 

Son of Clinias: AlcibiiMcs, born in Athena about 460 B. C; remarkably 
haodaome and araao of brilliant abilitiee, which aare him prominenoe in poU> 
ttoe. Be became Intimate wtch Soemtea throng ocrliklB twvioaa thqr IMW 

lendcred each other in battle. 

> Oerbenia: See XHai. 0/ i^ead, 80^ note 4. 
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yours, being a do^ myself as well as you— toll me, by 
the Stvx/ how did SooraW demean himself when he 
oame down to you? It stands to reason tiiat^ being a 
diTinity, you can not only beaik^ but also speak likie a 
human being, whenever you please. 

Obbb« Well, Menippus, as I saw him from afar, 
he seemed to be approaobing with his countenance per- 
fectly calm ; apparently he was not at all afraid of death 
and wanted to show this to those who stood outside the 
entrance. But when he stooped down and peered into 
the yawning gulf and saw the nether darkness, and 
when I in aid of the hemlock, bit him, as he still de- 
la3red, and dragged him down by the foot, he began 
to cry just like a baby, and mourned for his own 
children, and niarle all manner of wry faces.* 

2. Men. So then the man was a sophist, and yet in 
reality did not bold the thing in contempt? 

Cekb. No — but when be saw it was inevitable he 
screwed up his courage to the sticking point, as if, for- 
sooth, about to suffer not unwillingly what he was un- 
der the absolute necessity of suffering, that so he might 
secure the admiration of those looking on. In a word, 
I might say of all such folks — up to the entrance they 
are resolute and manful, but the sight of what's 
within proves a crucial test. 

Men. But what sort of a figure in your view did I 
cut when I came down? 

Cerb. You alone, Menippus, demeaned yourself in 
a manner worthy of your stock — you and Diogenes 
before you. For both of you entered here, not under 
constraint nor forced to it, but voluntarily,* with 
laughter, and bidding ail go howl. 

s BeinKadog: SeeDtolL c/Dead, 1, note 8. 

" The Styx: A rirer surroundinpr the lower world. 

« Socrates: The description Cerberus here gives of the manner in which 
Socrates met death doesnotataU a«rreewtth theacooonttn th0.^jN>((waiidtlie 

Crito. 

• All manner of wry faces: ftavToTos lyiveroy lit: "took all pOMlble 
shapes/' li may mean here " tried every shift to escape/' 

• VotantarOj: MMippmlf MldtohAfehung UmMlt 
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25. 

JSmssuB, Thbbsitbs and MsNiPFua 

1. NiR. (To Thersites.) There now, this Menip- 
pus* here will decide which of us excels the other in 
beauty. — Say, Menippus, don't you think I'm more 
beautiful? 

Men. But who in the world are you? I think I 
ought to know that first. 

NiR. Nireus"^ and Thersites.' 

Men. Which is Nireus and which Thersites? That 
isn't clear yet. 

Thers. (To Nireus.) This one point I already 
have in my favor. I'm like you, nor are you in any 
wise so much superior to me as Homer, the famous 
blind bard, made out when he paid you the compliment 
of addressing you as more beautiful than all. On the 
contrary, I with my sugar-loaf head and bald pate ap- 
j)eared to the judge no whit inferior. But, Menippus, 
do you see just which one you think the handsomer? 

Nib. Me, of course, Aglaia and Charop's son, 

Who in beauty peerless stood "mong those 
lliat 'neath the walls of Ilium oame. 

2. Men. However that may be, to my thinking, you 
didn't come down to the nether world possessed of the 
greatest beauty. On the contrary, the bones of you 
both look alike, and your skull, forsooth, could be dis- 

> Menippti.s: B<'o Dial, o/ X>ead, 1, note 8. 

• Miraua: See 071 IT. 

Nireus, too, from Sym6 le^I (hroo balanced ships. 

Nireus, 8on of Aplaia and Charopus, sovereign princo, 

Kireus, mo6t beauteous man that unto Ilium came. 

Of an tte Daaaaai, PBtaas* blamelefls son; 

Bat A ireakliaff wai he and leir tlM lioit Uiat foOofired 1^ 

•1lMnttfla:8eeiI.2,211ff. 

Now aU the rest aat down and on the aeata wore oartMd; 
Onlf Tberiltea, unbridled of tonfrne, stfll sootM on. 

Words in his mind ho know, — y«a, many, but confused, 
Wherewith in vain, nor st^uily, against the Icings to strive 
But wimt, it seemed to him, would make the ArglVMlMlgP* 
The ugliest nuui was be, tbat unto Ilium camo. 
Bandy-legged he was and lame of foot; Us shcwMww 
Two were round ani o'er liis breast together drawn. 
Fsakad was his head above and scant tbe wool tbereoa. 
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tingtiisbed from that oC Thersites only in this way — bj 
the fact that youn is easily fractured. You have one 
tnat's weak, and not like a man's. 

Nut. Indeed, ask Homer what sort of a man I was, 
when I soldiered it with the Greeks. 

Men. Oh, you axe telling me idle dreams. I see 
just what you now are. Your former glories the men 
of those times know. 

NiR. Am I not, then, more beautiful here than any- 
body else, Menippus? 

MEN. No I There's no comeliness about you or any 
one else. Equality prevails in Hades,* and all are 
alike. 

Thers. Well, I'm satisfied with that. 

« BMdes: See X>tal. <tfX>Md|i(lk note 2. 
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2. 

THE FEBBT OVER THE STYX; OB, THE 

TYRANT. 

CHAKACTKH& 

Ohabon, the ferryman. 
CiiOTHO, one of the Fates. 
Hbrxes, conductor of the dead to the nether 
world* 

OTNISOUS9 the Cynic philosopher. 
Hboapsnths8» the tyrant. 
MiGTLLUs, thecMler. 
SuNDBT Dbad Foul 
TisiPHOini^ one of the Furies, 
Rhadahanthus, one of the judges of the lower 
world. 

Bbd and Lamp, witnesses. 

SoBNE : The hither hank of the river Styx. Charon 
with his boat^ awaiting the coming of Hermes 
with a convoy of dead foUCj to be ferrted across 
to the realm of Hades. 

1. Cbabov. {Impatiently.) WeU^Olottio/ our boat 
here has been ready this l^g while^ and right well pre- 
pared for the voyage. We've baled out the bilge- 
water, the mast is set np, and the sail hoisted; every 
oar has been fastened to lis thole-pin witii a thong, and 
BO far as I'm ooncemed, there's nothing to hinder our 
weigh iug anchor and s^ing sail. Bnt that HermeeP 
is Idtering by the way, when he ought to have be^ 
here long ago. At ul events^ as you perceive, the 
ferryboat hasn't got a passenger on board, when by 
this time to-day it could have made the voyage three 
times over. It's now all but evening, and we haven't 

* Clotho: See Zeiis in Heroics, note 60. 

* Hennee: JHaL C(f Qoda^ 7, note 1. 
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yet eaned so muoh as an oboL* llieii, Plnto^' I'm 
01116, will get the notion that I'm remiss in these mal- 
tersi and wat toa when the blame belongs to somebody 
jdsa YeSy our oeatt tcMol <rf a ghost conductor has 
himself beim drinking, just like any other fellow, of 
the water of the Lether the upper world, and has for- 
gc^ten to return to us. No doum he's wrestliug^ witti 



ing in some speech-making by way of showing off his 
own silliness. Or, not unlikely, he's up to a bit of 
fliieying eyen, while en route— the well-bred fellow I 
That, too, is one of his accomplishments, you know. 
Really, he does just about what he's a mind to as re- 
gards ua, and that, notwithstanding we haye a half- 
claim upon his seryices. 

2. Clotho. Pray, are you oevtain,Oharon, that some 
business has not fallen to him to doF Perhaps Zeus has 
need to make further use of him in the affairs of the 
upper world — he, too, you know, is a master of his. 

Char. To be sure, Clotho; but not to the extent of 
having authority over a common possession beyond his 
proportionate share. For even we have never detiiined 
him, when be has to go away. But I know why he 
doesn't put in an appearance. With us, you know, 
there's nothing but aspbodelj funeral libations, sacri- 
ficial cakes and offerings to the manes, and as for the 
rest, nether darkness, mist and gloom. Whereas, in 
heaven it's all cheery, and there's plenty of ambrosia 
and lots of nectar.* And so, I fancy, it seems pleas- 
anter to tarry with the folks up there. And he flies 
away from us here just as though he were escaping 
from some prison. But when it's time for him to re- 

• Obol: About S'^ cents. 

• Pluto: God of the lower world. 

• D«th6: A placo of oblivion in the lower world, or a river from which the 
Sha<le8 drank and obtained forpet fulness. Charon conceives of the upper worW 
aa having foaturei corretpoDding to Ukom ot (he world with whicn he WM 
familiar. 

• WkVKtUne: See Dial of Drad, 10, note 5. For Hermes* Invention of ttwOI- 
fhara, tee Dtal. of Oods, 7, note 6. He was also patron of speech and eloquence, 
•Dd so was much Riven to debate. He had a propensity to stml, even from 
Infancy, when he carritnl off so^ne of the oten of Ap^Iio. 'While he was genenU 
factotum of Zeus, he also eaoortod souls at death to the region of shadows, and 
thus the authorities of the lower world had a half -claim upon his services. 

' Anphodel: A plant of the lily kind. The refe rence here is totiMUIMdoC 
Mphouel, haunted by the Shades of heroes. Cf. Od. 11, :>3'J; 24, 13. 

• Ambrosia and nectar: Respectively the food and drink of the godii 
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turn, he tears himself away at the very last moment^ and 
oomes clown leisurely and at a snail's pace. j 

3. Cloth. Don't be in ill-humor any longer, 
Charon! There's the fellow himself almost here, as 
you see, bringing us quite a goodl}' number, or rather 
with his wand scaring them on, huddled together like a 
herd of goats. But what means this? I see one among 
tliem in fetters, and another laughing, and one in par- 
ticular with a wallet hariging to him, and holding a 
cudgel in bin hand, fiercely eying the rest and urging 
them forward. And don't 3'ou see, too, how Hermes 
himself is dripping with sweat, and his feet covered 
with dust, and how he's puffing and blowing? At any 
rate, he's gasping for breath. (Enter Hermes.) I 
say, Hermes, what's the matter? What means this 
haste? Why, you look to me all in a fluster. 

Hermes. Matter, Clotho! Why, nothing else than 
the fact that this reprobate here ran away, and in chas- 
ing after him I to-day came within an aoe of being a 
deserter from your boat. 

Cloth. But who is be, and what object had he in 
running off? 

Herm. Oh, that's as plain as a pikestaff — it was bo- 
cause he wanted to live longer. He's some king, or 
tyrant — at least, I infer so from his lamentations, and 
from the theme of his loud wailing, for he says he has 
been deprived of great good fortune of some sort. 

Cloth. So, then, ho tried to give you the slip, did 
he? — the fool I — as though he could live right on, when 
his thread of destiny had ahready reached its end, hav« 
ing been spun out. 

4. Herm. Tried to give me the slip, do 5'ou say? 
Why, had not that mo^^t noble fellow yonder — he with 
the club — come to my aid and we seized and bound the 
runaway, he would have made goo<l Ins escape. For 
ever since Atropos* put him in my charge, he kept re- 
sisting all the way, and holding back, and set his feet 
firmly against the ground, so that it wasn't an easy 
matter at all to bring him along. And every now and 

• /Ltroix:)s: One of the three Faio3, with ClOtho (■pinsttur) and I^chesis mllot- 
tor). The first (unchangeable) had cbMgo oC tlM lature; tba seoood, oC the 
present; the third, of the past 
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then he raortod to prayeni and earnest entreaty, de- 
manding to be Bet free for a little whiles and prauieing 
to reward me abondantly. Bnt, of oonxse^ I didn't let 
him go, as I saw that he wished for what was impossi- 
ble. Bnt when we were just at tiie very entrance, on 
my taking an inventory of the dead for JSacus,'® as is 
my wont, while he compared them with the tally-sheet 
your sister sent him, somehow or other this thrice- 
accursed wretch got off unnoticed. So, by the count 
one dead man proved to be missing. At this ^acus 
drew up biseyebrows. **Hermes/' says be, **don't per- 
sist in practicing upon all occasions yuur thievish pro- 
pensity. 'Tis enough for you to play your childish 
pranks up above. But the accounts pertaining to 
the dead are kept with scrupulous exactness and cannot 
possibly escape our notice. The check list, as you see, 
has one thousand and four names recorded upon it, 
whereas here you are with one short of the required 
number for me, unless you enter the plea that Atropos 
has cheated you.'' At this speech I turned as red as a 
lobster, but instantly bethought myself of what bad 
happened while en route. And when, upon looking 
around, I saw this rascal nowhere, I perceived that he 
had given me the slip, and pursued him at tlie top of 
my speed along the road that leads to the light. And 
this best-of- fellows" here followed of his own motion; 
and by running as if from the starting Hue" of a race- 
course, wo overtook him just at Tffinarus^^ — so near did 
he come to making his e8caj)e. 

5. Cloth. But wey Charon, only just now were 
charging Hermes with neglect of duty! 

CiiAK. (Tmpatienthj.) Wliy, then, do we still de- 
lay, as though we hadn't wasted enough time ah'eady? 

Cloth. You are right! Let them eml)ark! And I 
with my book in hand will seat myself by the gang- 
way, as is my wont, and ascertain who each one of 
them is, as he goes on board, where he hails from, and 
how he came to his death. And do you receive and 

11 Best of fellows: Cynlscus, theC3mie. 

»• Stnrtlnpj line: See Timon, notc:^!. 

It Tseoarut: A nromontury In the southern part of the Falopoiuiflwt. wlMf« 
wasacamolMdmctotlMineenialnglou. 
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pack them together and stow them away. And you, 
Hermes, first place on board these infants here. Far 
what reply could they possibly make me? 

Herm. Sir Ferryman, see what a lot we've got for 
you ! — here's three hundred, including the infants that 
have died from being exposed." 

Char. Bless me I What a big haul! {Shrugging 
his shoulders*) So here you are with a lot of unripe 
dead for us! 

Hbrm. Will you have us, Clotho, put on board the 

unwept next to these? 

Cloth. You mean those old people? Do so! For 
why need I take the trouble to inquire now into those 
things which took place before the time of Euclides?"^ 
You there who are upwards of sixty years of age, 



hearken to me — ^they must be deaf by reason of their 
years. You will probably have to take them up and 
oarry them across. 

Herm. Look you, OhaionI Here's another batch 
of four hundred, laolcing two--<all of them ripe enough 
to fairly melt in one's moutb-rthey'TO been gathered 
just in season. 

Ohab. Nay, by Zeus I They all look just like dried 
grapes abeady. 

6. Cloth. The wounded, Hermes, bring them for- 
ward next. (Addressing the wounded. ) Now, to begin 
with you, tell me this — how did you die^ that you are 
here? Bather, I will myself examine you by the 
records. (Reading. ) Eighty-four were doomed to die 
yesterday in battle in Mysia, and among them Oobares^ 
son of Oxyartes, 
Hbru. Th^y are on hand. 

Cloth. Seven committed suicide for love's sake; 
and the philosopher, Theagenes, on account of the 
hetadra'* mm Megaxa. 



Exp'>sed: Rofeirinx to the not uiaoiu:!i<)ii priictic«». in ancient timrs, of 
parents exposing' inf:int« whom they \V(m-<> unaMt* or unwillim: t<> n\ir. In Atlu'ng 
It was done by the father; in Sparta by the State in the case of the physicaUy 
Incapable. Puto recommends the practice in his ideal ttate. AristoUe malii- 

t-iins that there shonlf! he a !;iw nj^ainst rrarinj? n cn'ppU^ 

>* Euclidea: Preeidont of the board of nine archoDH, or eovomors, drawn after 
fhe fan of the Thirty Tynuits In 406 B. C, thus giving his nanie to a year so 
oieMiorable In AthenlMi bietoiy U»t It came to be * date from whtoh time wm 

leckoutMl 

fietaira: Set DM. «if Chds, 20, note It 




once! 




They don't 
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Herm. Yes, here they are, close by. 
Cloth. And where are they who perished at one 
another's hands in the struggle for royal power? 
Herm. Right here ! 

Cloth. And be who was murdered by bis wife and 
her paramour? 

Hkrm. There he is, close by you ! 

Cloth. Now bring forward those from the courts 
of justice — I mean, you know, those who have been bas- 
tinadoed or impaled ; and the sixteen wbo were killed 
by robbers — where are they, Hermes? 

Herm. Yes, here they are — those who died from 
wounds — as you perceive. And the women, will you 
have me bring them forward at one and the same time? 

Cloth. Certainly! And along with them, those 
who have suffered diipwreck, for they died in similar 
fashion. And those who died of fever, bring them for- 
ward at the same time, and Agatbocle% their physician, 
with them. 7. But where is the philosopher, CymaooSf 
who was doomed to die because he ate Hecat6V^ supper, 
and the eggs^ £rom the purifying sacrifioeSy and a raw 
squid besides. 

Otniscus. I've been standing near you this long 
time, most ezoellent Clotho. What wrong had I done, 
that you left me up above so long? Why, yon allowed 
my spindle to run on until the thread was almost spun 
off 1 And yet I often tried to cut the thread and come 
hither, but somehow or other it was not to be parted. 

Cloth. Well, I left you behind to haTe an eye to 
the sins of men and be their physician. But go on 
board, and mar you have a fine time of iti 

Otn. No^ by Zeus, not unless we first fetter this 
fellow here and put him on board. For I'm afoaid he*ll 
prevail with you by his entreaties. 

8. Cloth. Comel Let me see who he is. 

Herm. The lyrant, H^apenthes,^* the son of hoBj' 
des. 

Cloth. {To Megapenthes.) Goon board, you I 
Mboapskthbs. Nay, not so, mistress Clottiol Bot 

Hecat^Ta supper: See Dial, of Ihad, 1, note?. 
» The eggs: See Dial, of Dead, 1, note 8. 
HegapenUlM: TbeiiftDi<* of no particular person, fit ntimwi. rtimllUilM. tnm 
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fermit me to return for a little while to the upper world. 
'11 oome back soon of my own aooord, without anybody 
calling me. 

Cloth. B ut why do you want to retumP 
Meg. Suffer me first to finish my housa I left it 
half done. 

CIjOTH. What nonsense I But get on board ! 

Heo. It isn't a long respite that I ask for, O god- 
dess of fate. Permit me to stay this one day, until I 
giye some directions to my wife about the property, 
and tell her where I had my great treasure buried. 

Oloth. 'Tis all settled. You would not accomplish 
your purpose. 

Hbq. WUl, then, the gold treasure that I amassed 
in such quantity be utterly lost? 

Oi«OTH. Oh, no, not lost. Yon need give yourself 
no concern on that score at least Tour cousin. Mega- 
des, will inherit it. 

MXG. Oh, what an outrage ! Is my enemy to have 

whom I failed to kill off beforehand, only because of 
my easy-going temper? 

CiiOTH. luBS, the very man I and he'll survive you 
forty years and more, after inheriting your mistresses 
and wardrobe and all that gold of yours. 

M BO. It's a piece of i d j uatice on your part, Clotho^ 
this distributing my property among my greatest 
enemies. 

Cloth. What I Didn't you take possession of it, 
when it belonged to CvdimacbuB, most noble Sir, after 
you had both killed him and butchered his children 
upon him, while the breath of life was still in his body? 

Meg. Yes, but now it was mine. 

Cloth. Well, then, the time during which you were 
to have it has already expired. 

9. Meg. Libttjn, Clotbo! I want to say something to 
you in private without anyone hearing. — You people 
here stand one side for a moment ! (Confidentially to 
Clotho), Xow, if you'll let me slip off, I promise to 
give you to-day a thousand taleuts iu guld coin. 

Cloth. What! You ridiculous fellow 1 Have you 
still got gold and talents on the brain? 

Meg. Yea, and the two bowls, which I took when 
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I killed Cleocritus — would you have me give you them 
also? They eaoh weigh a hundred talents of refined 
gold. 

Cloth. Drag him on board, some of you! It 
that he won't embark for us of bis own accord. 

Meg. (Turning to the bystanders,) I call you to 
witness — the city wall remains unfinished and the 
dockyards. I should have oompleted them had I lived 
only five days more. 

Cloth, l^ever mind 1 Somebody else will build the 
wall. 

Meg. And yet I have this request at least to make— 

a perfectly reasonable one, too. 
Cloth. Well, what is it? 

Meg. That I may survive until I bring the Persians 
under my sway and levy tribute upon the Lydians, and 
until I erect a colossal monument for myself and in- 
scribe thereon the great deeds of generalship I per- 
formed during my life. 

Cloth. There 1 You no longer ask one day for 
these enterprises, but a delay of almost twenty years. 

10. MfiO. And yet I'm ready to furnish you sureties 
for my speedy return. Yes, if you desire, I'll hand 
over to you my only son as a substitute for mjrself. 

Cloth. You brute! Didn't you ofttimes pray that 
you might leave him behind upon the earth? 

Meg. Yes, that was my prayer in days of yore; but 
now I see what is better. 

Cloth. Well, he too, let me tell you, will be here 
after a bit, having been made away with by him who 
bas lately become king. 

11. Meg. Well, but this at least, O goddess of fate^ 
do not refuse me I 

Cloth. What? 

Mbo. I want to know the course affairs will take 
after Pm gone. 

Cloth. Well, listen I You'll be distressed yet 
more, when you know the story. Your slave, Midas, 
is going to hlave your wife. Yes, long ago he used to 
carry on his intrigues with her. 

Mbg. The accursed wretohl I set him free in def- 
erence to her wi8be& 
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Cloth. And your daughter, let me tell you, is 
going to bo numbered among the concubines of the 
present ruler. Yes, and the images and statues which 
the city in days gene by set up in your honor, will all 
be overturned and become, I presume^ a laughing-Btock 
to those who behold them. 

Meg. Tell mel Is no one of mj friends indignant 
at such doings? 

Cloth. Why, who was a friend of yours? Or what 
reason had any one for becoming 3'our friend? Are you 
not aware that all who were wont to pay you homage 
and applaud all your sayings and doings did so from 
fear or hope, out of love for power and with an eye 
to their own profit? 

Meg. And yet, when making their drink offerings 
at the banquets, with loud voice they used to invoke 
many blessings upon me ; and each of them professed a 
readiness to die for me, if that were possible. In shorty 
th^ were in the habit of swearing by me. 

Cloth. Yes, and it was after dining with one of 
them yesterday that you came to your death. The 
last thmg that was brought in for you to drink— that 
sent you down here. 

Meq. Well, as to that, I did taste sometiiing bitten 
But with what intent did the fellow do itP 
^ CiiOTH. Oome 1 You keep asking me so many ques- 
tions, when you ought to have gone on board. 

Id* Mbg. There's one thing, Glotho^ that especially 
yexes me, on account of which I was anxious to pop up 
into the light again just for a little while. 

Cloth. And what's that? You look as though it 
Were something extraordinary. 

Mbg. My steward, Oarion, the moment he saw I 
wasdeady toward evening went up into the chamber 
^here I was lying, and impioving the opportunity-* 
for nobody was keeping guard over me — ^he brought in 
my concubine^ the darling Glyoera — ^they had carried 
OQ their liaisons of old, I presume— «nd pulling the door 
to, be made love to her, just as though there was 
nobody within; and then, looking at me— *''You brute 
of a fellow, you I" says he, ^'you gave me a flogging 
numy a time when I did nothing wrong.'' As he said 
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thisy he plnokad ant my hair and straok me upon ihe 
temple; and finally, after coughing loudly and fipitUng 
upon me^ he departed, adding these words: **uet you 
gone to where the ungodly dwell V* — I was on fire witii 
rage, but for all that, I oouM do nothine to him, for I 
was already exhausted and in the ohill of death. 
Tes, and the foul jade, when she heard the sound of 
persons approaching, smeared her eyes with spittle, as 
though she had been weeping over me, and went off 
shrieking and calling my name. If I could only get 
hold of thera, I'd 

13. Cloth. Have done with your threatening and 
flo on board ! It's already iiigli time that you appeared 
before the court. 

Meg. And who will think proper to pass sentence 
upon a man who is a king? 

Cloth. No one, upon a king, but Rhadamanthus 
will, upon a dead man. You'll see him presently — he's 
very just and punishes each one according to his 
deserts. Don't persist in delaying the business we now 
have in hand. 

Meg. Well, make me even a private citizen, O god- 
dess of fate, yes, one of those who work for their 
daily bread, a slave even, instead of the king I onoe 
was; but suffer me to return to life — that's all I ask. 

Cloth. {IinpatieniUj.) I say — wbere's the fellow 
with the club?*® And you, Hermes, drag him on board 
by the foot. He will not go of his own accord. 

Herm. (Seizing him.) You runaway you, come 
along now ! There! Sir Ferryman, take him, and — dash 
it I — that you may get him safely over 

Char. Don't concern yourself I He shall be tied 
up to the mast. 

Meg. (Protesting.) Indeed I ought to have the 
front seat. 

Cloth. Why so? 

Meg. Why? Because I was a king, by Zeufl» and 

had a bodyguard of ten thousand spearmen. 

Cyniscus. And so Car ion didn't do right, when he 
plucked out your hair? — you look so disfi^^ured. Any- 
howy bitter will be the thought of your kingly rank, 

TlMfMloir with the €lub:Cjmiaeiii. 
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wbeD you've had a tasteof my oiuh. {Brandishing it 
over his head,) 

Meg. What! Shall Cyniscus have the effrontery to 
threaten me with a blow from his staff? Didn't I, only 
the other day, conae within an ace of nailing you to a 
cross because you were too fzee^poken, harsh and oen- 
sorioud? 

Cyn* ThereCorey even you shall lemain nailed fast 

to the mast. 

14. MiCTLLUB. Tell me, Clotho^ do yon folks es- 
teem me of no account? Is it beoanse Fm a poor devil, 
that I must be the last one to go on board? 

CtK)TH. Pray who are your 

Mic. The cobbler, Mioyllus. 

Cloth. And so you are annoyed at the delayf 
Don't you see what this tyrant offers to give me, in 
case he's let off for a bit? Anyway, Fm surprised, 
that the delay isn't agreeable to you too. 

Mio. Well, listen, most excellent of Fates! I take 
no pleasure whatever in such a gift as the Oyolops be- 
stowed — that promise of his to '^X^o-man" : 

Last among his f ellowB, 'No-man' wlU I eat** 

Anyhow, be it the first or the last course, it's the 
same teeth that await it. Besides, I'm quite differently 
situated from the rich. For the lives of us poor folks 
are, as the saying has it, diametrically opposite to 
theirs. This tyrant here, who was beemingl}' happy 
during his lifetime, an object of fear to all and admired 
of all observers, and who left behind him such a quan- 
tity of gold and silver, wearing apparel, horses, dinners, 
blooming children and comely wives, bad good reason 
to be grieved and distressed at being torn away from 
them. Somehow or other the soul becomes attached to 
such objects by a sort of glue, so to speak, and cannot 
easily quit its hold, because it has clung to them so 

"No-man "as my last course: Od. 9, 369. Cf. Dial, of Sea-Gods, 2. Tb% 
reference is to the reply of the Qyclope, Potyphemus, to Odysseiu, wim tbd 
kUter offered him wise and assured him he wowd teil wlw he was. In nCnmte 
* fl^ In pledge of hospitality. 

No-man is my name in truth Md " No-man they 
Oall me— mother and father and other cnmnidtis all. 

Than MMwcrad fhe Qyeiofw: 

Last among his fellows " No-man " will I eat— the 
Beet beforv; and this tby stranger's gift shall b«» 
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long. Or rather, the chain, with which these people 
have come to be bound, is, as it were, quite incapable 
of being broken. Of course, if one carry them off by 
force, they utter loud lamentations and beg hard; and 
while in other respects they do not want for courage, 
as regards the road that leads to the nether world they 
prove arrant cowards. At all events they turn about 
and look back, and like those who are desperately in 
love, they would fain gaze steadfastly, even from afar, 
at what they have left behind in the world of light, just 
as that fool there was doing, even trying to escape while 
en route, and here plying you with his entreaties, 
15. But I, because I had nothing to tie me to life — no 
estates, no houses, no gold, no furniture, no glory, no 
statues — naturally enough I was all ready to start off; 
and when Atropos only nodded to me, I gladly threw 
aside my knife and the sole I was stitching — for I had 
a boot in my hands — and jumping up at once, all bare- 
foot as I was, and even without having washed off of 
me the black stains of the leather, I followed along, or 
rather I led the way, with my eyes directed forward. 
For none of the things behind turned me about or 
called mo back. Yea, by Zeus, to my eyes already, all 
the ways in vogue with you jxH)plo here are just elegant. 
For to me at least it seems ever so nice to find all upon 
an equality of privilege and nobody better than his 
neighbor. I infer that debtors don't even get dunned 
here, and nobody pays taxes, and what's of most con- 
sequence, peoi^le don't shiver with the cold or suffer 
from disease, nor are they beaten by the more powerful. 
All is peace, and the circumstances of people are com- 
pletely reversed. We poor folks laugh now, while the 
rich are in distress and utter loud lamentations. 

16. Cloth. I had noticed some time since, Micyllus, 
that you were laughing. Now what waa it that espe- 
cially moved you to laughter? 

Mio. Well, listen, you whom I esteem most highly 
among goddeesesi When upon earth, I lived next door 
to a tyrant and used to observe very closely how things 
went with him. At that time I thought him about 
equal to a god. For I pronounced him happy, when I 
beheld the brilliani^ of the purple be wore^ the crowd 
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of attendants about him, the gold, the beakers set 
with pieoious stoneSi and the divans with their legs of 
silver. Nay, more, the savory odor of the viands, as 
they were being cooked for his dinner fairly wore me 
out; so that he actually seemed to me to be a sort of 
superhumaD person and thrice happy; ves, and all but 
handsomer than anybody else, and taller hy a whole 
royal cubit, as he strode along with pompous air, elated 
at his good fortune^ throwing his head back haughtily, 
and striking with awe all who met him. But when be 
was dead, the man himself seemed to me thoroughly 
ridiculous, now that he had stripped off his luxury; and 
still more did I laugh at my own self, Buch a reprobate 
had I been admiring, inferring his good fortune from the 
savory odofs that oame from his kitchen, and deeming 
him bai)py because he regaled himself wkhthe blood of 
the snails oauRht in the Laconian sea.* 17. Not only 
at this man did I laugh, but also when I saw the 
money-lender, Qniphon," sighing and sonowing, be- 
cause he didn't have the benefit of his monejr, but died 
without BO much as a taste of it, leaving his property 
to the spendthrift, Rhodochares— this fellow, you now, 
was next of Un to him, and legally the first one to be 
dted to receive the inheritance. In hia case, too, I 
could not possibly stop laughmg, especially when I re- 
called how pale and slovenly he always was, hovr his 
forehead was all wrinkled with care, and how be was 
rich with his fingers alone, with whidi he used tocount 
talents, even tens of fliouisands of them, tibat he vras 
accumulating little by little, to be soon squandered by 
the fortunate Khodocbares* But why don't we gmt under 
wa^ at once? We will have out the rest of our laughter 
during the passage^ while we watch these people be- 
moaning their fate. 

OuyriL Well, go aboard, that^the ferryman may 
heave the anchor. Uficyllus mounts the gangplank,) 

IB. Char. {ToMicyllus,) Ton there I Where are 
you going? The boat's already full. Wait here till 
to-mcROW, We'll ferry you over early in the morning. 

Hic. You do wrong, Obaron, to leave bdiind a dead 

Laconian Bea: A bay oa Uie aouUwru ooMt oC thd fwlopgnaewn, 
M Oi4plMm: Mr. BkiiUUnU 
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man, already quite stale. I'll certainly accuse you 
Ijoforo Rbadamanthus of violating the law. (7b hini' 
i>elf.) Alas! What ill-luck I They are already under 
way, while I'm the onh^ one to be left behind hera 
But why not swim across after them? I've no fears of 
becoming exhausted and drowning — I'm already dead. 
Besides, I haven't got even the obol with which to pay 
my fare. {He es.sciys to jump in,) 

Cloth. {Overhearing.) What's that? Wait, Mi- 
cyllusl 'Tisn't allowable for you to cross over in that 
way. 

Mic. P( rhapsy though, I shall get into port evea 

before you do. 

Cloth. Impossible! (Micyllus leaps into the 
water,) Well, let us give chase and take him on 
boiird. There, Hermes, draw him in I 

lit. Char. But where now shall he sit down? 
Everything is full, as yon perceive. 

Hkkm. Upon the shoulders of the tyrant, if that's 
agreeable to yon. 

Cloth. That's a capital suggestion of Hermes'. 

Char. {To Micyllus.) Mount, then, and trample 
the old sinner's neck under foot. Now, good luck to 
us on the voyage! {They get under ivay!) 

Cyx. I sa3', Cliaron, I'd better, I suppose, tell you 
the truth at the start. The fact is, I shall not be able 
to pay you tho ol:ol, on getting to land. I haven't any- 
thing besides my wallet — which you see, and this staff 
here. f<^r the rest, if you want me to bale out the 
bilge- water, Tm at your service, and good at the oar, 
too. You shall liave no occasion to find fault, if you 
only give me an oar easy to handle and strong. 

Char. Row away then I That's as much as I 
ought to take from you. 

Cyn. Shall I also accompany the rowing with a 
boat-song? 

Char. Yes, by all means, if you know some oall 

that sailors are familiar with. 

Cyn. Yes, I know lots of tbom, Charon. But you 
see, these folks here raise such a hullaballoo with their 
blubbering, as will play the dtivil with our song. 

20. Chobus of Daad. (Wringing their hand9.) 
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Oh, dear I My possessions! — Oh! ]\Iy ei?tates! — Alas! 
What a splendid mansion I left behind ! — What lots of 
money my heir will squander, now that he has inherited 
it! — Oh! My poor babes! — Ah me! Who, now, will 
gather the fruit from the vines, I set out for myself last 
year? 

Herm. I say, Micyllus, haven*t you something to 
groan over? Really, it isn't allowable for a person to 
make the voyage without tears. 

Mic. Away with you ! There's no occasion for my 
groaning — I'm having a delightful sail of it. 

Herm. All the same, do groan just a little in defer- 
ence to the custom. 

MiC. I will, then, Hermes, since it is your wish. 
Here goes! — Oh, dear, dear! My shoe-soles ! Oh! My 
old boots! Oh! What will become of my rotten san- 
dals! Alas! Poor wretch that I am! I shall no 
longer go without food from early morning until even- 
ing, nor in winter-time walk barefoot and half-naked, 
my teeth chattering from tha cold. Ah, me! Who, 
forsooth, is going to have my shoemaker's knife and 
my awl? 

Herm. There! You've wailed enough. We are 
almost to land by this time. 

21. Char. (To the passengers.) Come now! Let 
me have your fares first! Pay up there! — Well, I be- 
lieve I've got everybody's fare. {Casting his eye 
around, ) 1 say, ^Micyllus, I want the obol from you, too. 

MiC. You are jesting, Charon, or trying to write 
upon water, as the saying has it, in expecting an obol 
from Micylhis. Indeed, I'm utttsriy ignorant whether 
the coin is square or round. 



splendid trip we've had to-day, and a profitable one, 
too! (To the Company.) All the same, go ashore 1 
As for myself, I'm going after a cargo of horses,"* 
cattle, dogs and the other live-stock. Yes, they also 
ought to have been brought across before now. 

Cloth. Come, Hermes, take and lead them away I 
As for myselfy I'm going to sail back to the other side, 

*« A cargo of horses: A thrust at tlie popular belief that UMlbldMOf tBlmA 
at well M of mao, pMwd «t detxh into ihe uikU>r-worki. 



\ 



Char. 




Yes, what a 
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to Indopatre and Heramithre," with the view of bring- 
ing the Seres" across. For they got into a fight with 
one another over laud boundaries, and have been idlled 
by this time. (Exeunt Charon and Clotho.) 

Herm. (To the dead folks.) Come, you there ! Let 
^8 proceed; or rather do you all follow me in order! 

22. MiC. Good heavens! How dark it is! Where 
is the handsome Megillus*^ now? How can a fellow tell 
here w^hether Simmicbe^ is fairer than Phryne? All 
things are alike, and of the same c olor, and there are 
no such distinctions as beautiful and more beautiful; 
but already even my coarse cloak, that formerly seemed 
to me so unsightly, is become equally honorable with 
the king's purple. For they are invisible and enveloped 
in the same darkness. — I flay, CyniscuSi where in the 
world are you? 

Ctn. Here! I tell you, M icy Hub. Well, if agree- 
able to you, let us go on together. 

Mic. Very good ! Give me your right hand ! Tell 
me, Cyniscus — for evidently you've been initiated into 
the Eleusinian mystories*— aren't things here much the 
same as there? 

Otn. Yes; jou have the right idea. But see^ there 
oomes somebody with a torch in her band, and wearing 
a sort of terrible^ threatening look. CSan it possiUy 
be one of the Erinyes?"* 

Mic. So it seems— at least from her appearance^ 
{Enter TisiphonL) 

23. Hbrh. Take these people, Tisiphone; there are 
one thousand and four of them. 

« bidoiMitTOMid HaniBltliTO: flotttioui OMnei, llk<many oChan la fUidlft* 

M Seres; A people U eeetera Aria the northvB rhinme from wtaoan ttae 
•aetaite lint obCeiBad tUk. 

*t IbfOiiit: See Mil. KflMM, note liL 

SImmlchfi (Rnuh rio«;<-d) and Phryn<^ ("ply as a toadi; Nlclmames of certain 
women of the Athenian ilpiiil monde. A heta>ra named Phrynfi Is mentioned, who 
offered to rebuild at her own exnense the city of Thebes niter its destruction by 
Alexander. From her Praxiteles is said to have modeled his famous CnidlaQ 
Aphrodite and Apelles to hare painted bis Aphrodite Anadyomeod,** or "Com- 
ing up out of the eeft.^* 

'* Eleusininn myHteries: Celebrate<l especially at Elcuais in honor of Demeter 
and the deities associated with her. The celeliration iast«><l nine days, and its 
chief feature was the solemn pnx-fssion on the sixtli day froni Athens, tw- lve 
miles distant. The initiation into the tliird, or highest grade, was performed 
5l^ri«ll> the nl^t. Hie pcwslie nature of the ritee has new been iHti rl otBil 

Briayei: Or I^iriae. See JMoLo/ Dead, $0^ note 0. 
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Tis. (To the crowd of dead.) Tes, Bhadamanthus 
here has been waiting for you this long whila 

Bhad. Bring them forward, m;^ dear Erinys; 
and, Hermesu do yon make proclamation and cite them 
before me. [Hermea obeys^ and the dead come for- 
toard.) 

Otk. I adjure tiiee, Bhadamanthus, ^ by thy father- 
call me np and eiamine me firsti 
Bhad. Why sof 

Otn. Come what may, I wish to arraign a certain 
person for the evil deeds which I positively know of his 
naving done during bis lifetima You wouldn't be- 
lieve what I say, though, did I not tell you first, who I 
am and what mv manner of life has been. 

Bhad. Wel( who are youF 

Ctn. Cyniscus, my dear sir, by profession a philos- 
opher. 

Bhad. C!6me hither, then, and prosent yourself first 
for triaL {To Hermes, ) Now, summon his accusers! 

Herm. If anybody has aught to bring against 
this Cyniscus here, let him come forward! 

Cyn. Nobody comes forward. 

Bhad. But that isn't enough, Cyniscus. Strip, I 
say, in order that I may examine you by the marks 
upon you." 

at Rhftdamnthua: 6oa of Zeus. Minos, .£acus And himself constituted Ui4» 
tribunal before whicfa erery soul, on entiuing the lower world, had to appear. 
Minos was chief -just ice, to whom appeal was made in cases of doubt. 

ETamine bj the marks upon v<mi: Bee Plato's Qargku^ 688 fl., where 
Socrates is repreeented as setnfar forth his rlews oonoemfai? the fate of the 

dead. By the law of Cronus, ho who has lfve<l a lif<« of jiistit <« and holiness sliall 
go to the iBles of the Blf>st (jilaced by the later Greeks iu Lho ocean far to the 
west), while the unjust and impious shall to the house of punishment, called 
Tartarus. At flist iudgmeal was rendered on the venr daj upon which * man 
wsstodie. Bat Fhnoiuid the authorities of the Ides or the Blest complahied to 
25eus that the SOUls wnre finding? their way to the wronp places, m-ciirat*' judfr- 
ment not being f?i^ ^'"< becauhe bolh the bouiH of the ludges and of tite Judgeii 
were still clothed with their bodies, which formed, as It were, a veil before the 
■oul, often making it impossible to diagnose its real character. Accordingly it 
was ordered that judgment should take place after death, when the souls of both 
th'- ju'lLr"d and of tlu» judge \v»'ie stripix d of their vesturt'. Thtis tiie naked soul 
of the latter would be enabled to pierce into the nui^ed boul of the former and 
rsoder* just decision as to its fate. When at death body and soul part com* 
pany, they each retain their characteristics, which are much the same as iu life. 
When the b«ju1 is divested of the bod** all its natural or acqnirmi affections aro 
laid open to view. KhadanianthuH in-nvets tlif sotd of <-Heh one, not knowing 
whose it is. But oftentimeSi when he lays liuid uyton the Great King, or some 
other prince or potentalSi he pc r es i fes no soundness in his soul, but finds that it 
has been subjected to a aerere scourging, and is full of scars rnaclo liy ix'riuries 
and wrongdoing, which eaf*h one's own conduct htm stanipiil upon his soul, and 
is all crook«Hi from falsehood and braggin;;, and nf»thiii^' is sti ai^'ht. b»vause ho 
has lived without truth, tio the judge sees the soul full uf delormity oad sttuned 
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Cyn. Why, how did I become a branded culprit? 

Rhad. Whatever evil deeds any one of you has 
done during his life, he ciirrics about upon his soul in- 
visible marks of ever}' single one of them. 

Cyn. There I I stand before you stripped, as you 
direct. Now then, search out those marks you speak 
of. 

Rhad. (Making examination,) Well, this man 
hero is upon the whole without blemish, ext^cpt these 
three or four scars that are quite faint and indistinct. 
But what means this? There are many traces and in- 
dications of the brands; but somehow or other they 
have been obliterated, or rather cut out. How comes 
that, Cyniscus? How is it that you have proved to be 
without spc t again? 

Cyn. Well, I'll tell you. In my younger days I 
became bad through ignorance, and thereby earned for 
myself many marks. But just as socm as I began to 
devote myself to philosophy, little by little I washed off 
all the stains from my soul l3y the use of this remedy, 
80 good indeed and highly effectual was it. 

Rhad. Well, my friend, you may go to the Isles of 
the ]^>lost, there to bo with tho noblest men. But you 
must first lodge your complaint a<,^^inst tlu* tyrant you 
spocik of. Nuw, Hermes, call up some more! {MicyU 
lus steps furn ard,) 

25. Mic. Mine, Sir Rhadamanthus, is a trifling 
matter and requires only a brief examination. Any- 
how I've been stripped for you this long time — so^ pro- 
ceed with your inspection! 

Rhad. But, who are you? 

J\Iic. The cobblei Micyllus. 

Khad Very good, Micyllus! You are absolutely 
without blemish ; there isn't a mark upon you. Do 
you too take your place beside this Cyniscus here. 

with license and luxuiy and Infiolonce and incontinenoe, and diflpatcbes It iKno* 

mlnionsly to its prison, and then' it undtTKoes the nunishnioMt it (lo<;erves. 

Aj>rni)i)s of a letter writt«?n t<» tin' S<M»fit«* by the KtuiH-ror Til)erius. d^KcrihinK 
the utt'M- iiiis^Tv and leinoi^ic of udiid which had coiueuix>n liim as a penalty for 
his crimes and infamies. Tacitus remarlcM: "Not without reason wag tijeouui 
most diftininiisbed for wisdom (Sncratesi wont to dedans that, were the tnhids 
of khifrs to he laid open, therr eould l>;' s" ti l.icerations and wounds: for just as 
the body is nmn£rle<l i)y wiiips, k«> hy rt uflty. by lust and by evil devices is tiie 
■OUl lacerated. Inde«'<l, neither outward prosnerit}- nor living in sc>litude could 
■are Tiberius from the nccej^^iity of coDf<^8sio2 his tortures of soul and from th0 
nMbntioa h» had brought upon htmaett.*' \iiMiali^ vt, & 
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Now Hermes, summon the tyrant buiore me immedi- 
ately I 

Herm. Let Megapenthes, the son of Lacydes, present 
himself. {Megapenthes tries to make off.) Whither 
away? Come forward, I say! It's you, the tyrant 
there, that I'm calling for. Tisiphone, shove him for- 
ward and hurl him into the midst headforemost, 
{^Megapenthes is forced to the front.) 

Rhad. Kow, Cyniscus, make your accusation and 
forthwith prove your case. There's the man, close by 
you! i 

20. Cyn. It were entirely unnecessary to say any- 
thing at all. For you'll find out right here and now 
what sort of a fellow he is, from the brands upon him. 
But for all that, I will myself tear aside the veil and 
expose the man to your view more clearly by means of 
speech also. However, I think I'll pass over what this 
thrice-accursed wretch here did as a private citizen. 
But when, associating with himself the boldest spirits 
and having got together a lot of spearmen, he rose in 
revolt against the city and established himself as 
despot, he put to defith more than ten thousand without 
trial. Confiscating the property of each of them, and 
having thus become immensely rich, he neglected no 
form of excess and practiced all manner of cruelty and 
wanton violence upon the miserable citizens. He 
seduced maidens, dishonored youth, and in every way 
behaved toward his subjects likeoue drunken. Indeed, 
you could not possibly punish him according to his 
deserts for his arrogance and conceit and his insolence 
toward those who met him. Why^ it would have 
been easier for one to look at the sun without winking, 
than at him. Nay, more, who could describe the un- 
heard-of cruelty, of the punishments, which he in- 
vented.^ Indeed he spared not even his nearest of kin. 
And that this is no mere empty slander against him, 
you'll S(X)n find out, w^hen you have summoned those 
whom he has murdered. Or r -it her, as you see, they 
are present unbidden and, standing round about, are try- 
ing to choke him. All these people, Khadamanthus, 
have died at the hands of this old sinner. Some were" 
the objects of his plots on account of their handsome 
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wives? Bome were put to death because they were in- 
dignant, wbeu their sons were taken away to gratify 
bis lust; and others, because of their wealth ; and others 
still, because they were shrewd, sensible men, and not 
at all pleased with bis doings. 

27. Rhad. (To Megapenthes.) What do you say 
to thesG charges, you wretch you? 

Meg, As for the murders be tells about, I confess I 
have done them; but all the other things — the adul- 
teries, the outrages upon youth, and the seductions of 
maidens — all these Cyniscus has falsely alleged against 
me. 

Cyn. Well, then, Rhadamanthus, I'll furnish wit- 
nesses as to these things too. 

Rhad. Who are the witnesses, of whom you speak? 

Cyn. (Turning to Hermes.) I say, Hermes, sum- 
mon for me his Lamp and Bed ! They will come for- 
ward and testify in person as to what they knew of his 
doing. 

Herm. Let the Bed and the Lamp of Megapenthes 
come forward ! Here they are — they've done well to 
obey. 

Rhad. (To Lamp and Bed). Now, then, do you, 
state what deeds of this Megapenthes you were privy 
to. And do you, O Bed, speak first I 

Bed. It's all true, what Cyniscus has charged. I 
am ashamed, however. Sir Rhadamanthus, to tell these 
things, such was the nature of what be did upon nie. 

Rhad. Well, your testimony is perfectly clear, 
though you cannot bear even to put it into words. 
Now, Lamp, let us have your evidence. 

Lamp. 1 didn't see bis goings on by day, for I 
wasn't present. And as for what he did and exvjeri- 
enced o' nights, I hesitate to tell. Albeit, I did see 
many things too shameful to be mentioned and tran- 
scending every conceivable outrage. And yet, ofttimes 
on purpose I did not drink np tfie oil, because I wanted 
to be extinguished. But he used to set me down in full 
view of his deeds, and in every possible way polluted 
my light. 

p 28. Rhad. We've had enough witnesses already. 
' (To Megapenthes,) Now, fiir, strip off your purple. 
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that we may see how many brands there are upon 
you. Good heavens I The fellow is tattooed all over 
and fairly livid, or rather black and blue with the 
marks. How, then, shall he be punished? Ought bo 
to be cast into the Pyriphlegethon''^ or turned over to 
the tender mercies of Ct^rberus?'* 

Cyn. Not a bit of it I But, if jou please^ I'll sug- 
gest to you a new sort of punishxaent^ that just suits 
Eis case. 

Bead. Say on I I shall be extremely grateful to 
you for the suggeetioo. 

Cyn. It is customary, I believe^ for all on dying 
to drink the water of Lethe. 

BhaD. Certainly. 

Oyn. Well, then, let him be the only one of all 
never to drink thereof. 
Rhad. Pray, why so? 

Cyn. Why, in this way the punishment he will 
have to imdergo will be a severe one. What he once 
was and the power be enjoyed in the upper world will 
haunt his memory, and he will have an opportunity to 
meditate upon the luxury of his former life. 

Rhad. That's well said, my friend. Let him now 
receive sentence. Away with the fellow to the side of 
Tantalus,* and let him be bound in chains, and be 
haunted ever with the memory of what he did during 
bis lifetime. 

Fyriphlegetbou; Soo Dial, of Dtad^ 20, uule 7. 
M Oeiterut: SeeDtal. ^neadi90»iioCe 4. 
: M Tutalni; Sm Glorpii or file S^Mtiiioto II 
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THE DBBAM, OB THS COOK. 

Ibonxvs, the Oobblbr, and a OooK. 

1. MiCYLLUS. (Suddenly aroused from sleep by the 
crowing of a cock. ) Well, you utterly good-for-Dothing 
Oock, O that Zeus himself would make short work of 
you, you are so envious and have such a piercing voice 1 



in a most bewitching dream and enjoying an extraof- 
dinary ran of good luck» you vaked me up by your 
rather shrill and sonorous outcry, in order that even by 
night I shouldn't get rid of my poverty, a far more 
offensive companion than yourself. Indeed, it is not 
yet midnigh^ at least if one may judge by the ^t that 
the stillness is yet profound and the cold has not yet 
benumbed me, as it is wont to do by morning — ^for to 
me that is a most trustworthy indication of approach- 
ing day. Whereas, this sleepless Oook here has been 
orowing from just at nightfall till now, as though he 
were guarding the famous golden fleece/ But he shall 
oertainly rae it For sure as fate, I'll pay you of^ if 
only day come, and beat you to a jelly with my oane. 
I'll not undertake the iob just now, for under present 
circumstances, you'll bother me with your jumping 
about in the darkness. 
Oook. O my master, Micyllus, I thought I was 

§oin^ to do you a kindness by antioipating as much of 
le night as I could, in order that, by gettmg up be- 
times, you might be able to finish the most of your 

• Qoldon tte<»o: The reference here is to the f miliar story of HeU6 and Phrixui, 
and the winged ram. iipoD which they fled across the sea to Golchii. BeII6 vraa 
lost in the sea, l)ut Phrlxua arrived safely and, after sacrificing the ram to Zetis, 
bung up the fleece in the i^rovos of Area, where it was guarded day and night bj 
a terribh^ dragon, until owrtad tonj hf Jam and the Aisoiianta» wlx» had gona 
In aearcli of it. 
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work. Anyhow, if you complete one boot before the 



way of help toward your bread and butter. But if it's 
more agreeable to you to sleep, I'll keep quiet out of 
deference to you and be far more voiceless than the 
fishes; and do you look to it, lest you wake up and find 
yourself hungry, notwithstanding your dream of wealth. 

2. Mic. O Zeus, god of portents, and Heracles, who 
shields from ill, what calamity does this forebode? 
Why, the Cock talked like a human being 1 

Cock. Do you, then, r^g;ard it as suoh a marvel, 
that I speak the same language with you men? 

Mio. Why, how can it but be a marvel? 0 ye 
gods, save us from threatening ill I 

Cock. Tou seem to me, Micyllus, to be quite un« 
educated^ and not even to have read the poems of 
Homer, m which even Bayard,' the horse of Achilles, 
bidding a long farewell to neighing, stood talking in 
the midst of the battle^ reciting entire verses, not dis- 
ooursing, as I do now, without metrical form. Nay, 
he even turned prophet and foretold future events, and 
was thought to be doing nothing paradoxical; nor did 
the hearer invoke the Defender-from-evil, as you did, 
because, forsooth, he fancied that what he heard was to 
be deprecated. And, indeed, what would you have 
done, if the keel of the Argo' bad spoken to you, or 
tiie oak in Dodona had prophesied in your hearing with 
a real voice; or if you had seen hides of oxen moving 
and heard their flesh bellowing,* though stuck upon the 
spits and half roasted? As for myself, I'm an attend- 
ant^ you know, of Hermes,^ the most talkative and 
eloquent of all the gods, and for the rest, live and am 

* Btyard: This and Dapi)lf^ wen* the fninous Immortal horses of AchQIeB, IL 
JCfl, ]40 ff . When he bt'catu'^ rt'concilrd to Atramemnon and once more joined 
the Achftians in the fray, the hero appealed to hifl steeds to bring him safely 
bade to Che Grecian host. It was then that Bayard, inspired by Hem, pradieUa 

In human spwh th" death of Achilles, II. xix.. 401 ([. 

* Argo: The fif tv-oared ship in which Jason went in search of the golden fleece. 
When Argus was building it, AtheoA caused a piece of wood from the Talldng 
Oak of Dodona to Ix; placed in thn prow or ke< l. LUce Um oak it had tlM pOWir 

of giving orders aud was Jasou's cuustant advi^ier. 

* Heard the flesh bellowing: On his voyage back to Ithaca Od ymua lands upon 

the island of Thrinacla (an old name of Sicily ), where were the sacred herds of 
Helioe (Sun). His famished companions kill tliem. and among other signs shown 
tethhj the gods the fleah upon a» spits belloirad. Od.xii.,8Mff. 

6 An attendant of Hermes: He was often repre^-'ut'^d ^vith a cock Rtnndinf^ 
near him as a symbol oi vigiioace. Ue was regarded us tixe patron of eloqueuue. 
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brought up with you men, and accordingly was likely 
to master the language of men without difficulty. But 
if you were to promise me to hold your tongue, I 
shouldn't hesitate to tell you the truer cause of my 
speaking the same language with you and whence I 
derive the ability to talk in such wise. 

3. MiO. But this, too, isn't a dream, is it — a cock 
conversing with mo in this fashion? Be that as it may, 
in the name of Hermes, do tell me, my dear friend, 
just what else is the cause of your ability to speak 1 
Why should you have misgivings about my keeping 
mum and that I will tell somebody? For who would 
believe me, if I should relate something, with the 
assertion that I had heard a cock tell it? 

Cock. Well, then, Micyllus, listen! I well know 
that I am making a statement that is most incredible 
to you. For this creature here, who now seems to you 
a cock, not long since was a man. 

Mic. Of course, I long ago heard some such thing 
about your tribe — how a youth named Alectryon (Cock) 
became a friend of Ares, drank with the god, was a 
boon companion of his in merrymaking, and shared in 
his love ali'airs. And when, for instance. Ares" sallied 
forth to the apartments of Aphrodite to play the gay 
Lothario, he took Alectryon also along with him, and 
— as he was especially suspicious of Helios, lest he 
should obtrorve what was going on and tell Hephaestus 
— he always left the young man outside near the door, 
80 as to give the signal when Helios should rise. 
Then, so the story goes on to relate, Alectryon on one 
occasion slept through and unwittingly abandoned his 
watch, and Helios, without being observed, stood near 
Aphrodite and Ares while wrapped in slumber, because 
they took it for granted that Alectryon would sound the 
alarm if any one approached. And Hephtcstus, having 
thus learned of the affair from Helios, made them fast 
by throwing chains around them, which he had m^ide 
for them long before, and so caught them as in a net. 
But Ares, when let go — as was the case — was angry 
with Alectry(Mi antl changed him into tliis fowl bore— 

* Are^: Qod of war. The account of bis amour with Aphrodit6 (SOddHi OC 
low) ia OiL Tttin W6 IL, furaiabAd the bMli oC the 8UU7 bora (iv^ 
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arms and all — so that he still retains upon bis bead the 
helmet creel And, therefore^ by tray d apology to 
Ares— though there's no use in i^yon, cooks, when 
von see Helios about coming up, crow a long time 
before, to give notice of bis rising. 

4. OooK. Yes; people do tell tiiat story also, Micyl- 
lus. But my case is quite different j you'U find rve 
changed into a cock verjr recently. 

Mic. And bow was it? For that^s what I'm espe> 
cially desirous of knowing. 

Cook. Well, have you beard of a certain Pytha- 
goras,^ son of M nesarchus, of Samosf 

Mic. You refer, I suppose, to the sophist, the 
quacl^ who forbade by law to taste flesh, or eat beans^ 
banishing from the table a most delicious relish— to my 
notion at least And furthermore, be persuaded people 
that be bad been Eupborbus,' before be became Pytha- 
goras. They say, O Oock, that the man was also a 
sorcerer and wonder worker. 

Cock. Well, I'm myself the famous Pythagoras, 
you'll find. So, my good man, stop railing at me, es- 
pecially as you don't know just wlmt sort of a person I 
was for character. 

Mic. Why, this story, I repeat, is far more marvel- 
ous than the other. Good heavens I A cock, a philoso- 

Eberl But for all that, tell me, son of Mnesarchus, 
ow it was you came to appear as a bird with us, in- 
stead of a man, and from Tanagra* instead of Samos. 
For that is not probable, or very easy to believe, as I 
think I've already observed in you at least two char- 
acteristics quite foreign to Pythagoras. 
Cock. Well, what are they? 

Mic. One, that you aro garrulous aud noisy, 
whereas ho, I think, usod to exhort people to remain 
silent for five whole yeara; aud the other is indeed a 
direct violation of law. For I had come home yester- 
day without the wherewithal to set before you, but with 
beans ouly, as you are awaro, and you made uo bones 

' ryth.'i£?oraa: The famous philos )pli »r (0th cenhiry B C.) of CrOfiOO, In 
Bouthern iuily, wli^ re he established a brotherhood of niB followers. 

* Euphorbus: A Trojan hero. 11m trMWD^fn^tlOB of Moli wm one of tbo 

leadin;» dwtrinea of Pythrtproros. 

* Tana^ra: The cocks of Taoagra in Boaotia were famous for their sise vaA 
■tnnctlH and coclt4lghtt ir«i« a poimlar AiiiiiMntn^ 
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of gobblinc? them up. It must bo, therefore, that you've 
told a lie aud are somebody else, or, if you are Pytha- 
goras, that you've acted imlawfuUjr and oommitted 
sacrilege in eating beans. 

5. Cock. No wonder you think so, Micyllus, for 
you don't underst4ind the rationale of these things or 
what is adapted to each kind of life. I didn't eat beans 
at that time, for I was a philosopher; but now I may 
eat them, for this food is for fowls and not forbidden 
us. If, however, it is agreeable to you, hear how it 
iSy that, after having been P^'thagoras, I am now, what 
you see before you, and in what states of being I for- 
merly lived and what enjoyment I have derived from 
each transmigration. 

Mic. Say on ! For to me at least the tale would h9 
fascinating beyond measure. Why, if somebody should 
Bet before me the choice, whether I would rather hear 
you relate such adventures, or behold again that aaper- 
latively happy dream that I had a littile while ago, I 
don't know which I should ohooee, so exactly like ib» 
tilings that seem most charming do I regard your ex- 
periences; and both of you I hold in equal hoiKn^yoa 
yourself and my highly-prized dream. 

Cook. What I Are you still conning over your 
dream — whatever it was that appeared to you — and in- 
tently watching rather unsubstantial shapes, chasing 
in memory an empt^ and, to quote a wdrd from the 
poets, a pretty **fleetmg" happiness? 

6. Mic. But, be assured, O Cock, I shall never 
forget that vision. So abundant is the honey tiiat the 
dream left behind in my eyes, that I can scarcely open 
my eyelids, which are again drawn down by it into 
sleepi The objects I saw gave me such a tickling sen- 
sation, as, for instance^ feathers produce^ when turned 
about in one's ears. 

OooK. I must say, the f cndneBS ^ou express for 
your dream is something marvelous, if indeed, being 
winged, as they tell, and with the period of slumber as 
the Omit of its ffigbt, it has nevertheless leaped over 
the allotted bounds^ already, and lingers yet berore your 

Over the ulIotK'd bounds: A proverbial «>xpre8S{on drawn frum the leapiOK 
exercise of tho c-ymnn.stic soliools. I.it. raUv. th*- scores of the OOnlMtaDtti 

umtked in the aand. Wttoever loaped OTor ail Vm duoeiMwX victor. 
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eyes, though they are wide open, and appears so honied 
and in such hold relief. At all events, I want to hear 
what sort of a thing it is, since you have such an in- 
tense yearning after it. 

Mic. Well, Pm ready to tell you. Indeed, I shall 
be delighted to recall it to mind and give a somewhat 
circumstantial account of it. But, my dear Pythagoras, 
when are you going to relate the story of your trans- 
migrations? 

Cock. When you, Micyllus, stop your dreaming 
and wipe off the honey from your eyelids. But, as it 
is, do you have your say first, that I may learn whether 
the dream was sent by way of tiie ivory gatefi, or 
through those of horn. 

Mic. Not through either of them, Pythagoras. 

Cock. And yet Homer declares tibere are only those 
two." 

Mic. Have done with that silly poet, for he doesn't 
know anything about dreams. The flimsy dreams 
such as he saw — though not very clearly, for he him- 
self was blind, you know — perhaps they came forth by 
way of such gates. But my dream — the most bewitch- 
ing of all — came through a sort of golden doorway, and 
was itself composed of gold and draped entirely in gold, 
and brought a quantity of gold along with it. 

Cook. Cease talking of ffold, my dear friend Midas, 
for your dream is simply a fulfillment of his prayer, and 
I should think you had slept whole mines of gold« 

7. Mic. Yes, I did see much gold, PythagoiaB— a 
deal of it. Ah I How exquisitely oeautiful it was and 
what a sheen it flashed forth I Pray what does Pindar" 
Bay in praise of it? Recall for me, if you know them, 
the lines, in which speaking of water as most ezoellent, 

Onlr dM» two: Od. six., MS ff. 

Tvrain are the gatee of fleeting' dreams; 

One of horn Is wroiiirhf . of ivory one. 

Some tbrouKh doors of sawn ivorj make their waj; 

False are they and fruitless tidint^s bcNsr. 

Others through gates of polished horn cooft forth; 

These to moital sight true issues bring. 

>« Midas: Kinfir of Phry^a in oeotral Asia Minor, who prsyed tint •wytlilBg 

he touched iniulit turn Into pold. 

" Pindar: The national lyrist of Greece (5aSM43 B.C.). Besides fragmentary 
remaioA. there are extant forlgr-f our Epinicia. or odes, In celebration of vietoria t 
•tttasOljnnpioMMiottMrguiMS. The quotation 1« from OlyM|p<ct,Sf. 
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he then goes into ecstasies over gold — and with good 
reason. It's at the very beg i lining of the book, and 
about the most graceful of all lyrica 

Cock. But surely it isn't this you are inquiring 
after, is it? 

Time's mraglii to oompm with water; but as flaming fire bgr 



80 gold ahinoB f ortb» txansoending all proud Plutus' gifts. 

Mic. By my troth, that's the very thing I Pindar, 
you observe, praises gold just as if he had seen my 
▼isioD. But, O most sapient Cock, listen, that you 
may learn at onoe what sort of a thing it was. You 
remember I didn't dine at home yesterday ; for Eucrates, 
the millionaire, met me in the market-place and bade 
me be on band and dine with iiirn at the appointed 
hour, having first taken a bath. 

8. Cock. Yes, I'm very well aware of that ; for I bad 
fasted all day long, until at a late hour of the evening 
you camo home somewhat mellow and brought me tliose 
five beans — not a very ample meal, let me tell you, for 
a cock, that bad once been a champion, and had con- 
tended, not without glory, in the Olympic games." 

MiC. Well, on my return from dinner, I at once 
went to bed, after throwing the beans to you, and then 
in Homeric parlance: 

As the ambrosial nieht wore on, in sootli a 
Dream from the gooB, a vision in my sleep, appeared and— 

— /i. ii 56. 

OooK. Bat fizfit, HiojUuBi tell me your ezperienoe 
at the bouse of Buozates, how the dinner passed off, 
and all the things that happened at the symposium. 
For there's notiiing to prevent your dining over again, 
as it were lepioduoing that dinner in a sort of vision, 
and in memory feastine upon the viands afresh. 

9. Hio. I thought I should bore you if I described 
in detail these things also. But, as you strongly desire 
it, I'll tell you now. Never before, my dear Pytha- 
goras, in all my bom days, did I dine at any rich man's 

>* Olympic games: Tho most famous of the Greek national pames an«l cel<v 
br&ted at intenralfl of four years at Oljrmpia. After 776 B.C. time was reckoDC<l 
by these intemds, odled Olympiads. In the 48Ul O^ynqitad, I^ftlUlfOrM is ssld 
to hmwe been Victor fn Ute boxing contest. 
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table, until, as good luck would have it^ I yoBterday fell 
in with Euoratea. After aaluting him as *'my lord,'' 
aoooiding to my custom, I was on the point of taking 
my leaye, lest I should mortify the man by keeping 
company with him in my eeedy attire, vfbm says he^ 
**To-day, Micyllus^ I celebrate the anniversary of my 
daughter's birth with a banquet^ and I've invited in 
very many of our frienda But it's reported that one 
of them is on the sick list and cannot dine with us. 
Boy do you make your toilet and be present in his place^ 
unless^ indeed, upon a second invitation, he should say 
that he will be on hand — which now at least is doubt> 
fuL" On hearing this I made m^ bow and departed, 
beseeching all the jp^ods to send chills and fever, pleur- 
isy, or an attack of the gout upon the guest who was 
under the weather, whose alternate and substitute at 
dinner and successor I had been invited to be. The 
time un^l the hour for bathing seemed an eternity, and 
I kept my eyes fixed intently upon the sundial to see 
how long the shadow of the gnomon was and when at 
length it would be necessary to take my bath. When 
at last the proper time arrived, having (quickly made 
my toilet, I set forth quite decently clad, having turned 
my cloak that my dress might have its lees soiled part 
outside. 10. I find at the door many other guests, and 
even him too— borne upon a litter by four men-y-in 
whose stead I was to dine, and who was said to besiok. 
And indeed he evidently was badly off. At any rate^ 
he kept up a low moaning, and had a rather deep-seated 
oougb, and hawked and spit, bo one couldn't go near 
him. He was pale as a ghost and bloated, and about 
sixty years old. He was said to be a sort of philoso- 
pher — one of that class who talk nonsense to the youth. 
Anyhow, his beard was very like that of a goat and 
greatly in need of being trimmed. On being taken to 
task by Doctor Arcbibius for venturing out in such a 
state of health, he replied: **One ougbt not to prove 
false to duty, especially if lie is a j)hilosopber, tbough 
countless iiitirmities stan<l in his way. Wby, Eucrates 
will tbiuk I didu't caro a straw for bini." "No in- 
deed I" said I. **0n the contrary, be will comniund 
you, if you prefer to depart this life at home by your- 
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0elf| rather than in the han^net hall, coughing up your 
immortal spirit" along with the phlegm.*' Out of 
pride^ I suppose, he pretended not to have beard my 
jest. After a little, ifucrates, having finidied his toile^ 
appears upon the scene, and seeing Thesmopolis — ^for 
that was oar philosopher's name— ^'Professor/' says 
he, **I appreciate your good will in being present m 
person at my bouse; but even bad you stayed away, 
you wouldn't have lost anything, for all the courses 
would have been sent you in their order." With these 
words he passed in, leading Thesmopolis by the band, 
who was also supported by the servants. 11. I ac- 
cordingly was getting ready to leave, when my host 
turned around and was for some time at a loss what 
to do. But when he saw that I was very much out of 
sorts, be said — ^'^And do you also, Micyllus, stay and 
dine with us. I will direct my son to eat with his 
mother in the women's apartment in order that you 
may have a place." So in I went, having come wimin 
an ace of posing as a wolf who opens his mouth for 
nothing,^* and mortified because I thought I bad turned 
my host's son out of the banauet halL When it came 
time to take our seats at uie festive board, in the 
first place some strapping young fellows — flve^ I 
think — with much ado, I assure you, lifted Theono* 
polis up and deposited him in bis chair, stuffing 
m pillows all around him. that be might mainiain bis 
position and be able to hold out a long tima Then, as 
nobody was inclined to sit near him, they unceremoni- 
ously put me in the seat next below his, that we might 
be table companions. Dinner, Pythagoras, imm^i- 
ately followed— a rather sumptuous repast, with a pro- 
fusion of viands, served upon an abundance of gold 
and yilver plate. There were beakers of gold, servants 
in the bloom of youth, and singing girls and buffoons 
between -whiles. In a word, the enteitainment was de- 
lin:htful in the extreme. One thing, however, vexed 
me beyond measure. Thesmopolis made a regular 
nuisance of himself, spinning a long yarn about virtue** 

1" Couffhtng up your {rnmortal spirit: Mark Twain has a gfaaalUr a»|MwloB a 

Us *' Curing a Cold. ' ' ( U iliiattu.) 

t* Foaing as a wolf, ate.: ▲ piof«rb^ ■vpUed to tlMaeivbDllkid tMrespeoCt^ 
ttooadlaappolnted. 
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so-called, and informing me that two negatives make 
an affirmative, and that it is not night when it is day ; 
and every now and then he even declared I had horns/' 
Though I didn't care a straw for them, he kept on in- 
dulging in a lot of such sjieculations, and so spoiled my 
pleasure by not permitting me to listen to the players 
and lingers. Such, my dear Chanticleer, was the 
dinner. 

Cock. Not very delightful after all, Micyllus, es- 
pecially as you were allotted a seat near that old fool I 

12. MiC. Well, listen now to my dream also. I 
imagined that Eucrates had no children himself, and 
now lay at death's door — I know not how it came about 
— and that he then called me to him, made his will, in 
which I was constituted heir of all his property, and 
soon after died. Then, in my dream, having come 
into possession of the estate, I drew off in pretty large 
tubs the gold and the silver, which poured into them in 
an ever-flowing and abundant stream; and the other 
things — the wardrobe, tables, drinking cups, and the 
menials — were all mine, of course. Then I rode out in 
a carriage with a span of white horses, with my head 
proudly thrown back, the cynosure of all eyes, and the 
object of their envy. A crowd ran ahead, or led the 
way on horseback, and more tagged on behind. Clad 
in the old gentleman's clothing, and wearing some six- 
teen massive rings upon my fingers, I was ordering a 
pretty splendid hancjuet to be prepared for the enter- 
tainment of my friends. As is natural enough in a 
dream, you know, they wore on hand in a trice, and 
the dinner w^as presently brought in and the drink com- 
pounded. Just as I was in the midst of all this, and 
drinking healths in golden bowls to each of my guests, 
at the very moment the cake was being brought in, you 
inopportunely set up a crowing, and to our loss turned 
the symposium topsy-turvy, tipped over the tables, 
scattered that wealth of mine and caused it to be borne 
away on the wings of the wind. Don't you think, 
then, I've good reason to be vexed with you? Had my 
dream appeared to me three nights in succession, I 
should still have looked upon it with delight. 

I had horns: Tho fallacy of the lioms is stated thus: \\ hat youllMVI^ikM^ 
70a bave. You taaTea't lost horns, therefore you have honm. 
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13. Cock. Are you 'so fond of gold and enamored 
with riches '^as all that, MioylluSy and do yon admiie 
this alone above everything and regard it as a bleering 
—the possession of an ample supply of gold? 

Mio. My dear Pythagoras, I'm not the only one of 
whom this is tnie; nay, you yourself also, when you 
were Euphorbus," fastened ornaments of gold and silver 
in your locks, and thus tricked out you went into battle 
with the Achaians. Although in the midst of the 
combat, where it was better to be ironclad rather than 
wear gold, yet even then you thought fit to contend, 
with your tresses tied up with gold. And in my opin* 
ion, it was fcr this, that Homer said your locbi were 
like the Graces/* because 

—they were tightly bound with silver and^o lcL^ ^ 



To be sure, they looked far better and more lovely, 
when entwined with the gold also and shining forth 
along with it. And yet, my friend with the golden 
omanients iu your hair, if j^ou did prize gold, your 
opinion is of little consequence — you were only Pan- 
thous' son. Whereas, the father^ of all men and gods, 
the son of Cronus and Rhea, when in his youth he fell 
in love with that famous maiden of Argolis," having 
nothing moro lovely into which he might transform 
himself, nor knowing how he could corrupt the watch 
set by Acrisius — of course you've heard how he turned 
into t2:ol(l, and streaming down through the roof, em- 
braced bis Dulcinea. Why, then, should I go on to 
tell you, in the next place, what uses gold subserves — 
that it makes those who have it beautiful, wise and 
powerful, bestowing upon them honor and glory, and 
sometimes raises men from obscurity and degradation 

1" Eiiphorhns: Son of PanUious and wasUOedliarMenelaaslntlielNitfleamBd 

Uie dead body of Fatroclus, II. zvii., 60 ff. 

With A crash ho foil, and his armor rnrp tipon hfm. 

With hlorKl his hair was wet -liair hko to tnat of the Graces— 

Andhifl Iocl<g iliat tif^tiy were bound with silver and ifOld. 

Tlie nrRces! A^^lala, Kuphro^ynp nnd Thulia. attendants upon Aphrodite. 

ao Fattier of all men: Zeus, son of Qt)nus and Rhea. Cronus wss one of tlw 
Titans, by wbom he wss idsosd upon the throne cf Ui nther, Vftmm^ to be 

dethroned m turn by his own son. 

a Maiden of Argolis : Dana«, immured bj her lbther» Acrisiuii, in a subtevi 
nawB loom, or biaaen tower, that she mli^ be Mdladfld Ikon au 
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and makes them in a short time admired of all ob- 
aervera, and held in high repute? 14. Anyhow, you 
know my neighbor and feUow-eraftEanan, Simon, 
who dined with me not long ago^ when at the festival 
of the Oronia" I boiled the pea sonp, with two slioes of 
sausage meat thrown in. 

Cock. Oh, yes, I know him — ^the dapper little man, 
with the flat nose, who, at the conclusion of the dinner, 
stole the earthen bowl, the only one we had, and went 
off with it under his arm — ^for I myself, Micyllus^ saw 
him do it. 

Mio* So that fellow stole it, did he, and then swore 
by so many gods that he didnH? But why didn't tou 
orow, my dear Chanticleer, and make it Imown, when 
you saw me robbed? 

Cook. Well, I did set up a crowing, which was the 
only thing I oould do then. But what of BimonP 
Methinks you were about to say something concerning 
bim. 

Mio. Well, he had a cousin who was ever so rich — 
Drimylus by name— who in all his life gave Simon not 
even an oboi. Of course not^ for even he himself didn't 
touch bis own money. Asi however, he lately died, all 
that property according to law belongs to Simon; and 
now that fellow, who used to wear rags, dirty at that, 
and was glad enough to lick the platter clean, rides out 
dressed in purple and scarlet, ana has servants and car- 
riaees and golden beakers and tables with ivory feet; 
and receives the homage of all, but never so much as 
looks my way. Anyhow, the otiier day, seeing him 
coming toward me— *^Good-day, Simon I" said L But 
he replied in high dudgeon: *'Tell that beggar not to 
abbreviate my name. My name isn't Smion— its 
Simonides."" To crown all, even the ladies are in love 
with him already ; whereas he gives himself airs in 
their presence «id takes no notice of them. Some, 
though, he allows to approach him and treats gra* 
ciously, while others threaten to bang themselves, be- 

^ Crooift: ▲ festival celebrated in Greece and especially at AthflW ill bonor of 
^^'^MHiA. It wu tfanllar to the Saturnalia of the Romans and haa Iteooonterparth 

*■ a season of merrymakinp, in the modern Italian carnival. 

^ " Simonides: A thnift at the htJtiitparvenm bad of alteriog their namea, ao 
to oover up tMrhamUe origin. 
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cause they are ignored. You see what a world of good 
gold accomplishes, since like the famous girdle the 
poets sing about, it ti-ansforms the ugly and makes them 
attractive. You've also heard the poets say:* 

Oh, gold ! Thou welcome gift, supremely fair I and 

For gold it 13, that holds o'er mortal men a sovtreign sway. 

But why, O Cook^ did you laugh right in the midet 
of my diBConreeP 

15. Cock. Because, through lack of peroeptioo, 
joOf too, Micyllus, just like the multitude^ are thor- 
oughly deceived as to the rich. Depend upon it, they 
pass their life in far greater wretohednees thim you 
folks do. I, who tell you this, have many a time been 
poor and rich and have tried every kind of life. By and 
oy, you yourself, also, shall know all the details. 

Mio. By my troth, it's high time indeed for you too, 
to tell your storv, how you exchanged one state of being 
for another, and what you rememD(Br about each life. 

Cock. Attend, then. But this much, at least, be as- 
sured of beforehand, that I've neyer seen anybody who 
lived a happier life than you. 

Mio. Than I, my dear Chanticleer? May the like 
good fortune fall to your lot I For you provoke me to 
be hard upon you. But begin with Sfuphorbus and 
tell me how you came to be changed into Pythagoras 
and then your successive transformations, until you as- 
sumed the form of a cock. For it's probable you saw 
and suffered divers things in your various lives. 

16. Cook. Well, now for my story. How my 
soul first, on flying down to earth from Apollo,* entered 
a human body, and what sentence it fulfilled, it would 
be tedious to relate : and besidesi it wouldn't be lawful 
either for me to tell, or for you to bear such things. 
But when I became Buphorbus 

Mio. But tell me this first, whether I also, as well 

•* Tbe famotis k'irtll'*: Tlie magic girdl" of Aphrodit6 {11. ziT,S14 ff.X 

She 9pok«», and from hor Im^ast tlie hroideri»d grirtlle kXMeif 
lUch wrought; and all her maj^ic spells therein abidak 
Therein is lore. Uierein desire* and food discourse, 
4 ohann thftt ifeettls men^ wifei, howevar wiM tb^r Ma 

•* The poets Hj: nBtoXkmtogqBuMtifomunjfNl^^ 

Enripidm. 

*• ApoUo: The Heo-Platouists held that ApoUo was father of Fjrthasoras. 
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as you, was ever changed from one state of being to 

another. 

Cock. Certainly I 

Mic. Who, then, was I just before my present state 
- — who was I, you miracle of a fellow, if you can tell 
anything about it? That's what I want to know. 

Cock. You? Why, yoa were an Indian ant^— one 
of the kind that dig up the gold. 

Mic. Is it possible, then, that I was Bucb a luckless 
wight as to hesitate about laying in even a small sup- 
ply of the gold dust, when I came from that life into 
this? But tell me also what I'm going to be next! you 
probably know. If it should be something good, I'll at 
onoe get up and hang myself from the peg whereon you 
are perched. 

17. Cock. There's no possible way by which you 
can find that out. Well, then, to retmm to those events^ 
when I became Euphorbus, I fought at Troy and was 
slain by Menelaus. Some time after this I was trans- 
formed into Pythagoras* In the meantime I remained 
houseless and homeless, until at length MnesarchusP* 
prepared the house for me. 

MIC. Were you without food and drink, my good 
friend? 

Cook. Oh, certainly I There was no need of such 
things, save for the body only. 

Hic. Well, then, tell me first the things that oc- 
curred at Troy. Were they really such as Homer de- 
clares them to have been? 

Cock. Why, Micyllus, how did he have any certain 
knowledge of them? For, while those events were tak- 
ing place, be was a camel in Baotra."^ But this much 
I can tell you — nothing so very extraordinaiy happened 
at that time. Ajaz^ wasn't such a giant, nor Helen^her- 

Indian ant: Described by Herodotus (HI. 1014") as lurKcr ihan a dop, but 
mailer than a fox, to be found along the upiier Intlus, where Uiey burrow in the 
MBd, which abouDdft in gold dust; perhaps the same animal as the spotted toMt' 
net, called ant by tlie liBdiBiii. baoaow be iti tniir^^ 

w MnMsrphiiiit Father oT Pytiukgorat. 

Bactra: The modem Haikh, celebrated for its cnrael;;, d irtlugul shed fhwn tile 
Arabian droouKlary hy having two humps instead of one. 

M AJax: Deieribed (JL Hi., 827) as "huge, bulwarfc of tte Adhatem." 

Helen: Represented as of surpassini? beauty; called a "swan's daughter/* be- 
esaae Zeus appeared to her mother Leda In the form of » swaa. In 1m»> youth 
she was carried off by Theseus, the great legendary taeio of ▲tlioa. After ber 
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self, 80 beautiful as people suppose. For T caught sight 
of her neck which was rather white and longisb, so 
that I conjectured she was a swan's daughter. As for 
the rest, she was quite matronly, about as old as 
Hecabe.^' For Tbesens, who lived in the time of Hera- 
cles, first carried her off and kept her in Aphidnje, and 
Heracles^ had before that captured Troy, in the time of 
our fathers, or thereabouts. For Panthous** told me 
this, declaring that when he was only a stripling he 
had seen Heracles. 

Mic. What now? Was Achilles*'* such as Homer 
represents him — peerless in all reepeots? Or, is this, 
too, only a myth? 

Cock. I never came in contact with him, Micyllus, 
nor can I describe to you so accurately how things were 
with the Greeks. How can I, as I was an enemy of 
theirs? His comrade, however, Patroclus,^ I had no 
difficulty in killing, thrusting him through with my 
lance. 

Mic. Tes; and then Menelaus with far greater ease 
disposed of you. But enough of this I Now tell me 
about Pythagoras! 

18. Cock. Well, upon the whole, Micyllus, I was 
a sophist — I must, I suppose, tell the truth about it 
Besides, I was not uninstructed, or without practice in 
the noblest branches of learning. I journeyed even into 
£gypt| that I might hold converse with the priests re- 
specting wisdom. I descended into their mnermcst 
sanctuaries, and learned by heart the books of Orus and 

rsKue by h«r broChen, €3wtor ud F«>lydeuce8, she married Membni of 
LMed.rmon, and suttsequentlj ma oanled Off by Ftaria to Tray, wfaicfa Ml 

QMISed Lho Trojiw war. 

M BmsMz Wife of Priam, Mnjr of TVoy, and mother of Farif. 

Heracles: He made an expedition at:rainst Troy in order to avonge the faith- 
lesHnera of Klu^ Laomedcm. Both Tb^us and Heracles beloojeed tothea^e 

£ receding the siej^e of Trcj. Hence, it is arRued, that if Heko was a young laoj 
1 their oay, she could not have been so youBsaad beMitltal,M BoiiMrnpi»> 

Mots her, at the time of the Trujau war. 

** Panthoiis: Father of Eupborbus. 

MAflhiDflB: ThemoitliiteDMaiidmasfeetftalllgiiroof thoUid. 

Strong men and swift, their tossinp phimes apiW. 

But s&oDger, swifter, goodlier be tban tbey, 

More awful, more divtoe. —Miftf. 

S^Fatrodm: The cherished friend of A chillei*, struck senseless by Apcillo; 
Whereupon Eupborbus smote him from behind with his lanoe and then ran back, 
whUe Ilector administered the flnidiiag blow, H xtL. 81t ff. In the beetle o««r 
fete dead bo^Buphorbiishbnaelfwiiinllfld toy Menela^ H. zvil.,«ir. 
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Isis." Then, I voyaged back again into Italy and ex- 
ercised such influence over the Greeks in those parts 
that they came to regard ino as a god.* 

Mic. Yes, so I have heard ; and that after dying you 
were reputed to have come to life again, and that on 
one occasion you exhibited to the people your thigh 
made of gold.'* But tell me this — why did you take it 
into your head to make a law that no one should eat 
either flesh or beans? 

Cock. Don't press that question, MicyllusI 

MiC. Why not, my dear Chanticleer? 

Cock. Because I'm ashamed to tell you the truth 
about it. 

Mic. And yet you ought not to hesitate to tell one 
who lives in the same house with you, and a friend. As 
for being your master, I may no longer call myself such. 

Cock. Well, it wasn't at all a matter of health 
or wisdonx** But I saw if I were to adopt the same 
customs and manner of life that the multitude follow 
I should utterly fail to induce men to admire me; but 
the more eccentric I showed myself, in so much the 
greater reverence I thought they would hold me. 
Therefore I chose to introduce new-fangled notions, rep- 
resenting the rationale of them as secret, in order that, 
one conjecturing one thing, another another — all might 
be astonished, just as at the baffling replies of the ora- 
cles. D'ye see? You, too, now, in your turn, are 
making game of me. 

Mic. Not so much of you, as of the people of Cro- 
tona, Metapontum and Tarentuni" and of the other folk, 
who silently dance attendance on you and worship the 
tracks you leave behind in your walks. 10. But hav- 
ing divested yourself of Pythagoras, what forms did you 
assume after him? 

*T Oru8 and Ui: TImm, wtthOMi, Um sim god, irarotha prindpftl Bgypttaii 

divinities. 

Eegard me as a god: According to Aristotle the people of Croton identifled 
lim wltti tlie Apollo ot the HjperliomiM, a fiOmloua people of tbe north. 

Thigh of lEOld: One of tbe nuuijr flctfcne about ^rtbefforae emoiigtheHeo- 

Fletonists. 

*• Not a matter of health or wiRdom: Cf. the reasons for tho interdiction of 
beans, imputed to Pytliagoras in Auction of i'hilowphers, EL 

«^ Orotona,eto.: Cttiee of iouthernltal^, the chief aeataoXPjrthagoreenda^ 
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Cock. I next took the form of Aspasia,*| the famous 
hetiera from Miletus. 

Mic. Whew! What an extraordinary story I And 
did Pythagoras actually become a woman among hia 
other transformations? And was there once a time, 
when even you, O most noble of cocks, laid eggs and, 
as Aspasia, lived with Pericles, had children by him, 
carded wool and spun thread, and played the woman 
after the manner of hetaTre? 

Cock. Well, I wasn't the only one who did all 
this, but Hido Tiresias" before me and Cseneus," the 
son of Elatus. So, whatever fun you poke at me^ you 
will have leveled at them also. 

Mic. How bo? But which life was more agreeable 
to you? when you were a man, or when Pericles took 
you to wife? 

Cock. My dear sir I Do you see what sort of ques- 
tion yuu asked there, and that bis answer proved of no 
advantage even to Tiresias? 

Mic. Well, if you won't say, Euripides reached h 
satisfactory conclusiou in regard to the matter in these 
words: 

thrice in battle 

I would rather stand, than once in travail be. 

-^MMm, 250/. 

Cock. And besides let me remind you, Micyllus, 
that, before a great while, you will be in travail your- 
self, for you, too, will be a woman many times in the 
long round of your transformations. 

Mic. Go, hang 1 will you. Sir Chanticleer? Ton take 
everybody to be a Milesian or a Samian.*^ Anyhow, 

<« Aspasia: RtMnarkablo for her beauty and varied accomplishments. Nomi- 
nally, oerhaps, of the class called "hetseinBi** but really the wife of Pericles, tho 
Atbeolaa statesman, except Hut fbo rabwon oould have do legal sanctton, oi 
■ha WM f oraign bon. 

<9 TirAsias: AbHni Roothsay^r of Thel)es. Acconliiif^ to the tradHioli referred 
to in the texL striking at two serpents, a male and a female, h» r^pffwj to IdU 
tte letter ana wee Umeelf metamorphosed into a woman. Sefeo yean later, 

cbancintr upon two 8«rpent<? apafn, he killed thn male and rf>tiimM to hi-? former 
state. 2i»!iis and ITerfi refem**! the question to him, as to w hich wafi attended 
with the ffre:\r»M- h!ii)i>ine^.s. I(e decided in favor of the contention of Zeus, that 
the balance was on the side of woman. Her6 in her displeasure blinded him; but 
Seas endowed him wlUi the prophetic f^if t and granted him to live for eereD or 
Olno generations 

«4 Cfleneus: A warrior of the Tlieasallan tribe of LapiUus; said to have been a 
piaMen, who, at her own request, was dianged into amaa t^Poaeidon andmade 

m.Tillnerablf'. 

<ft n^nni^n.. Aspasla was iTom tfilotua, i'ythsfons Ikvoi SiflUlL 
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they say also that when you were Pythagoras, you 
were such a handsonie youth, that you often played the 
pefft oi an Aeqpasia for the tyrant.^ 20. But in what 
man or woman did you reappear nextp after AspasiaP 

Cock. In Crates,*^ the little C^nic. 

Mic. O Gemini! What a contrast I Hal hal bal 
Became a philoeopher after being a hetaeial 

Cock. xeSy and then a king, then a poor man, and 
after a little a satrap^ and then a horsey jackdaw, and 
frog, and other things without number. It would be 
tedious to enumerate them all in detail. And last of 
all, I repeatedly became a cock; for I was charmed with 
that sort of life, and have been in the service of many 
different persons — kings, poor men, and rich; and to 
end np, I am now with you, every day laughing at you 
in my sleeye, as you indulge in loud lamentations and 
whine over your poverty, and admire the rich through 
ignorance of the trouble theoe people experience. At 
ail events, if you only knew the anxieties tbey have, you 
would laugh at yourself to begin with for thinking that 
the rich man is pre-eminently happy. 

Mic. Well, then, my dear Pythagoras, or whatever 
yon best like to be called, that i may not oonfuse the 
narrative by calling you now oue thing, now another — 

Cock. It will make no differences whether you ad- 
dress me as Euphorbus, Pythagoras, Aspasia or as 
Crates. For I'm all these. However, you had better 
address this being under his present g^ise and call him 
Oock, if only to show that you do not despise the appar- 
ently worthless bird, especially as he is the abode ol so 
many souls. 

21. Mic. Well, then, O Cock, as you've tried about 
all sorts of lives and were evenrthing, please give me 
now an accurate description on the one hand of the man- 
ner of life of tiie rich, and on the other, of the way the 
poor live^ that I may ascertain whether you tell the 
truth, when you afSrm that I'm happier tlian the rich. 

Cock. WelL then, Micyllus^ note the following 
considerations: xou don't concern yourself much about 

*• The tyrant: Poiycrates, ruler of Saui<»8 in the time of Pyihagoras, and ona 
oC tlM mogt fortoiHite, amblnoiis nd treacherous of the Greek tymata, 

4^Crntos: A di8dplo«cnios«iMaiid«Ctflrmdoaoof IbeiDOit dlifi^^ 

gf the (Jfuio Bctkool. 
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war, if the report come, that the enemy are appraach- 
ing. Nor are you anxious, lest iu their incursions they 
lay waste your farm, or trample your park underfoot, 
or cut down your vines; but on hearing the trumpet, 
you have only to look out for yourself — if in sooth it 
comes to that — and provide a refuge wbere you can save 
yourself and avoid the danger. Whereas, the rich both 
have to look out for their own ]X}rsoi]al safety and are 
distressed, as tbey see from their walls all the property 
plundered, which they had upon their estates. And if 
it bo necessary to pay a special property tax, they alone 
are called upon; and if to go out against the foe, they 
bear the brunt of battle as generals, or as commanders 
of cavalry. Whereas, you have a shield of osier and 
are well equipped with reference to safety, and free from 
incumbrances and are ready to feast in honor of vic- 
tory, when the commander in chief offers up sacrifices 
for the triumph he has won. 22, In time of peace, on 
the other hand, you, as one of the commons, will go up 
to the public assembly and play the tyrant over the 
rich, while they shake in their shoes and cower down 
and try to win your favor by means of largesses. Why, 
they labor that you may have l)ath houses, publio 
games, and spectacular shows, and all the other luxuries 
to your heart's content. Whereas you inquire rigidly 
into their conduct of afEairs and subject them to a cruel 
scrutiny," as though you were their master, sometimeB 
not eyen allowing them an opportunity to explain mat- 
ters. And if you take a notion to, you pelt them with 
a dhower of stones like hail, and confiscate their posses- 
sions. Then, too, you yourself have no fear of a false 
accuser, or that some robber will scale the eaves or dig 
through the wall of your house and purloin your gola 
You are not botherea with computing interest, maidng 
collections, or on account of squabbles with cursed 
stewards, or of distractions over so many cares. On 
the contrary, when you've finished a boot, you get seven 
obols^ for pay; at eventide you leave your bench, take a 

*' A cruel Hcruthiy: In Athrat before «i offldal ooiild enter upon liif office, hit 

record, public and privat*». wa^ sii' j r'cd to a sovere scrutiny Wfort* the S<'nnto, 
or the jury-oourU; alio, «t Uie clone ot his tenu, he had to give accouut ol hlfl 
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baih, if so minded^ and pmohasa a salt perch, some 
sprats, or perhaps a few lifttle heads of onion, and then 
enjoy yourself, singing the while many a song and talk- 
ing philosophy to your best friend — poverty. 23. And 
so, owiog to this mode of life, you are healthy, strong in 
body, and able to endure the cold. For your toils put 
you on your mettle and render you no contemptible an- 
tagonist in the struggle with those things, which to 
everybody else seem insu perable. As a matter of course, 
not one of those severe diseases attacks you; but if ever 
a light fever lays hold of you, you succumb to it only 
for H short time, and forthwith leap up from your 
couch, having shaken off the nausea h}^ ahstinence f rom 
food ; while tho fever at once takes to flight, alarmed at 
seeing you drinking your fill of cold water and exclaim- 
ing: '*Plaguetake the doctors and their visits!'' But the 
rich, miserahle by reason of their want of self-control, 
what ill do they fail to have — attacks of gout, consump- 
tion, inflammation of the lungs, and dropsy? For these 
things are the natural result of those expensive dinners. 
Accordingly, some of them, soaring up to a great 
height, like Icarus,^ and getting near tho sun, not 
knowing that their wings were fastened to them with 
wax, sometimes fall headlong into the deep with a great 
splash; while those who, like Daedalus, are not very 
presumptuous or filled with vaulting am hit ion, but 
keep near the earth, so that the wax is moistened every 
now and then with the brine, for the most part accom- 
plish their flight in safety. 

Mic. Pretty Bensibie and wise these people, whom 
you describe I 

Cock. Yes, MicyllusI As for the others, however, 
you can see the utterly disgraceful shipwrecks they 
make of themselves, in the case of Croesus," for in- 

Icarus: Son of DnBdala<?. tlu» most clcbrated artist of the legendary period. 
For helping Tboseus in biscoinbiit with the Minotaur, they were imprisoned in 
the famous labvrinth, which DtedahiR bad built in Crete. Having effected their 
escape and finding; no ship in which to flee (he iaUiid, the j mede wings for them> 
selves, which they fastened <m wifh wax. losros flew too near flie siib tad Ui 
wings were melted off, and he himself fell Into the sea and was drowned. 

*i Croesus: The Lydian king, famous for his vast weeltti. When Cyrus, the 
Great, captured Sardis, the cnpital of Croesus, he orde r ed ttiekin^ to be burned 
alive upon a huge pyre. As Crd'sns stood in chains upon the pyr.', b» tliinkine 
himself of what Solon had once said to him, that it cannot be told until tlio end 
comee, whether, or no, a man ha» lived a happy life, he uttered thrice tho name 
flCSolOB. Qyrai Inqiiilied wlioin he wtm inToiangapd wm lo imprcMCil when he 
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stance, who bis wings clean plucked off, convulses the 
Persians \\)th laughter as ho mounts the funeral pjrre; 
or of Dionysius, ' who, when his power had suffered 
shipwreck, is seen in Corinth as a schoolmaster, after 
80 long a reign, teaching children to sj^ll. 

24. MIC. But, tell me, my dear Chanticleer, when 
you were a king — for you say you once even sat on a 
throne — what sort of a life was it you then experienced? 
Were you really altogether happy in possessing; the 
climax, whatever it is, of all good things? 

Cock. DonH even remind me of it, Micyllus, so 
utterly wretched w^as I at that time — quite happy, as 
you were saying, in the estimation of all outsiders^ but 
within keeping company with countless troubles. 

Mic. And what were they? For what you s^y is 
paradoxical and not altogether credible. 

Cock. W^ll, I was sovereign of no small country, 
Micyllus, prolific in pretty much everything. As to 
population and the beauty of its cities, it was among 
those most worthy of admiration, with navigable rivers 
flowing tlirough it and having the use of a sea with 
good harbors. I had a large army, an organized force of 
cavalry, a considerable bodyguard, ships of war, an 
incalculable amount of money and no end of gold plate, 
with all the other paraphernalia of royalty splendid in 
the extreme; so that when I api)eiiied in public, the 
multitude were wont to pay me homage and thought 
they wore looking upon a sort of god, and flocked to- 
ether crowding one upon another in order to see me. 
ome even clambered upon the roofs and regarded it t\a 
a great privilege to get a good view of my carriage, man- 
tle and diadem, and of those who went ahead in the 
procession or followed on behind. But 1 knew all the 
time what things were harassing and torturing me, and 
so I excused those people on the score of their igno- 
rance; while I pitied myself, resembling, as I did, those 

heard what the hnwRiver had Bnkl, that he ordered the fire to be quenched. But 
it was too late, and the kinK would have perished, had he not appealed to Apollo 
to save him. Immediatoly the Are was extingtiished by an abundant shower. 

Dionysius: The Yoiin^jer, who succeeded his father as tjmit of Sjracaae in 
BioUjr, B. C. 867. He was deposed bv Timoleon. a Corinthian general, in S48 and 
Allowed to pass the remainder of hb life at Oorinth. He tenkl to haTerap* 
ported litaMtlClijieMdiinfbQjB toned and iNi^ ^ 
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huce colossi, which Phidias, Myron or Praxiteles" 
fashioDed. A not inapt comparison ; for each of these is 
externally a Poseidon, or a 11- beautiful Zeus, wrought of 

fold and ivory, and holding in his right hand a thun- 
erbolt, lightning, or a trident. But if you stoop down 
and look at what is within, you will see bars and bolts 
and nails piercing it through and through, timbers and 
wedges, pitch and mortar, and much unsightliness of 
this sort lying hidden, not to mention a legion of rats 
and mice that sometimes take up their abode in them. 
Some such thing is even royalty. 

25. Mic. But you haven't yet explained what you 
mean by the mortar and the bolts and bars, that be- 
long to royal station, or what that mass of unsightly 
stuff is. At least, as respects being stared at, when he 
rides out, and ruling over so many people and being 
worshiped like a god, a king really does bear some ex- 
ternal resemblance to the colossal statues, to which you 
liken him. For there's something marvelous about 
this also. But tell meat once what the things inside 
the colossus represent. 

Cock. Well, what shall I tell you first, Micyllus? 
Shall I describe his fears, his apprehensions and suspi- 
cions, the hatred a king receives from those about him, 
their machinations, and, too, the little sleep^ he gets be- 
cause of these, and that only light, and his dreams full 
of turmoil, his perplexities, and the forebodings of evil 
ever present with him? Or, shall I tell you of his lack of 
leisure, how be has to give audience to ambassadors, 
administer justice, conduct military campaigns, issue 
orders, make treaties and manage the finances? Thase 
things make it impossible for him to have any pleasure 
e^en in a dream ; but he alone must take oo^puzanoe of 
OYeiything and have no end of troubla 

Nay, not even Agamenmon, Atreiu^ son, by deep was 
Held in sweet embiaoe, hia miad bj maoy cares distrau^l^; 



»» Phidias: The moet celebrated of Gi-eek sculpt th f 190-402 B. C.)- His 
iDftitan>ieoe was the great statue ot Zeus, executed in sold ood irory tot the 
temple st Olvmpia. Myron, 6th oenturj B. O.. wm m distlngiiiilwd arfeM la 
bronzp. PraxiU leB, 4th century B. C, excelled eipeolaUj In wpffMCIIttng Hm 
softer beauties SAd graces of the human form. 

•«Uttle sleep: OC.aadfMita«*SlMp** BhikMpsHis'iSlRgBaaiylv., MPt* 
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and that, too, though the Achaians were all snoring. 
His son's inability to speak is a grief to the Lydian 
king;** Clearchns, levying mercenaries for Cyrus, dis- 
quiets the Persian monarch a third," Dion keeps in a 
constant worry by taking secret counsel with certain of 
the Syracusans; while the compliments paid Parme- 
nion vex another^ and Ptolemy i^i a thorn in the flesh 
to Perdiccas, and Seleucus,^* to Ptolemy. Then, there 
are those things also that make him unhappy — his fa- 
vorite attends upon him because he must; his concubine 
takes delight in another ; certain ones are reported to 
be ^ing to revolli and two or four of bis bcxiygnard 
whisper with one another. But the worst of it is, be is 
obliged to beespedaUjrBuapiciausof his dearest friends, 
and to be always anticipating from tbem some dreadful 
deed. One, for exainple^ dies of poison administered by 
his son, and bis son himself at the band of his favorite; 
while a third, perhaps, another similar death overtakes. 

26. Mio. Got along with you! What a terrible 
picture this, O Cock I For me, at least, it is far safer 
to be a cobbler, bending over my last, than to be drink- 
ing somebody's health from a golden cupoontaining an 
infusion of hemlock or aconita At all events, the only 
risk I run is that of cutting my fingers and staining 
them with a few drops of blood, incase my knife should 
slip and fail to cut straight. Whereas, tbey, according 
to your account, banquet upon death-dealing viandsi 
besides keeping company witii countless HSl Then 
when they fall, they bear a most striking resemblanoe 
to the actors of tragedy, many of whom are to be seen 
playing the while, tne part of Oecrops,** forsooth, or of 

Lydiao king: Crtesus. one of whose sons was dmnbi Imt mddenly recotend 
speech, when be Mw hii lEiither in duger o< lite at tbs taUoff of Budii br the 

Persians. 

••Persian monarch: Artaxerxes O., whom Cyrus, the Younger, sought to 
dethrone in 401 B.C., with the help of a forc<^ of Greek merotnufei^ oonunaBdad 
liy ClearchuB. The story is told in Xenophon's Anaban*. 

•^ A third: Dionysius, the Younger, tyrant of Syracuse in Sidly, whom Dion, a 
wealthy and influential citizen and frit^nd of PiMO, SUOeetded, wMl tiM aid €( 

Syracusan exiles, in expelling from power. 

•• Another: Alexander, the Qreat, to whom his veteran general, Parmenion, had 
been accused, no doubt falsely, of plotti&g agyut the nng^ llfBu Biyonlarof 

the king he was assassinated. 

•• Ptolemy, Perdiccas and Seleucus: Distinguished ot&cera of Alexander the 
Orcnt. Upon his death in S33 B. C. they became hittariivali Of CMMIOtlMr for 

the posseaaion of the provinces he had conquered. 

Oecrpps, ,e tc. i The mythiciU founder of Attic civilization. Sinp^tis, tba 
wpMWioiinMff ccOorlntli) oondmiiied far himirinniliMiw lorall apuU iBtiM 
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SisyphnSy or Tele^nsi and wearing diadems, ivory- 
hilted swordfli waving hair and a cloak of ^old tissue. 
But if one of them, as often happens, steps into a hole 
and falls down in the aniddie of the stage, he^ of course, 
sets the spectators in a roar at sight of bis mask shiv- 
ered to atoms, diadem and all, the actor's real head 
stained with blood, and bis legs quite bare, so that the 
clothes be wears underneath are seen to be miserable 
rags and bis footgear of buskins most unsightly and 
out of proportion to the size d his foot D'ye see, how 
already you've taught me also to use similes, most ex- 
cellent Cock? Well, we've seen that that's about the 
sum and substance of royalty. But when you became a 
horse, a dog, a fish, or a £r<^, how did you abide that 
mode of life? 

27. Cock. That's a long story you set a-going, and 
the present is no suitable time for it. But the gist, at 
leasfc, of the matter is this — there isn't one of these lives 
but seemed to me freer from care than man's, because it 
was made commensurate with its natural desires and 
wants only. Among them you would never see a horse 
serving as a tax-gatherer, a frog in the role of a Sir Ben- 

1'amin Backbite, a jackdaw splitting hairs like a phi- 
osopher, a mosquito, who is a cook, or a cock of lewd 
chamcter, or anything else you men can conceive of. 

28. Mio. That may all be true, my dear Chanticleer. 
But I'm not ashamed to tell you how I feeL I'm not 
yet able to put out of my head, that longing which I 
have had from boyhood, to become rich. On the con- 
trary, my dream still lingers before my eyes with its dis- 
play of gold; and above all, I'm choked with vexation 
at that accursed Simon reveling in such lots of good 
tilings. 

Cock. Well, I'll cure you of that^ Micyllus. As it 
is still night, get up and follow me. I'll conduct you 
into the preiience of that Simon himself and into the 
houses of other rich men, that you may see what their 
lot really ia 

Mic. But bow can that be done, seeing the doors are 

lower world a huge block of umrble, which kept rulliiig back, as booq as it 
reached tho top. Telephufl, son of Heracles and Augd. Bis adventures, white 
eeantiinL^r for his motberwlio luMi been Mid tatolIym,ConiMd • ftook Umbm 

of arlitfUi aud poets. 
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baned— unleea, indeed, you mean to oompel me to di^^ 
thxoagfa the y&j wall? 

Cock. Not a bit of it! But HermeB— I'm eaoiecl 
to him, yoQ know— gave me this remarkable power. 
WhooTer pulls oat my loDgest tail-feather— the one 
ttiat bends over on aocoont of its suppleness 

Mic. You haTe two such. 

Cock. Whoever, thsD, with my permissioD, pnlls 
out tiie right-hand one and keeps hold of it| is able^ ao 
loDg as I please, to o^ every door and see ewyfliing^ 
without being seen himself. 

Hia It had escaped mv notioe that you, too, were 
a wizard. Well, if you'll let me have that feather just 
onoe, you shall see all Simon's belongings carted over 
here in a jiffy. Til go in bv stealth and transfer them. 
And he shall again gnaw the shoe sole% as hestretdieB 
them. 

Cock. But that isnH allowed to be donei ForHermea 
directed me^ in case the person having the feather 
should do anything of that sort, to crow lustily and 
therein cause him to be caught in the very act 

Hio. An unlikely story that Hermes, who is him- 
self a thief grudges everybody else any exploit in that 
line I But all the same, let us be gone. FU keep my 
hands off the gold — if I can. 

Cock. Well, Micyllus, pluck out the feather first— 
why, how is this? Tou've pulled out both. 

Mic. It will be safer so, my dear Chanticleer, and 
less of a disfigurement to you. Otherwise you would 
go hobbling along, owing to your tail being one-sided. 

29. Cock. Very well I Shall we go first to Simon, 
or to some other rich man? 

Mic. Nowhere, but to Simon, who, now that he baa 
become rich, insists upon having his name spelled with 
four syllables instead of two. Well, here we are at the 
door. Pray what shall I do next? 

Cock. Lay the feather upon the bar. 

Mic. See, there it is I Zounds I The door has opened 
just as with a key I 

Cock. Proceed I Do you see him there all wide 
awake, and engaged in counting? 
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Mic. Yes, 'pon my word, I see him near his lamp 
there, which gives but a faint light, for the oil runs low. 
He's pale as a ghost, my dear Chanticleer — I don't 
know why — and completely reduced to a skeleton, 
wasted away by cares, of oourae; for he was said to be 
not otherwise ill. 

Cock. But bear what he says I You'll leam why 
he's in such a plight. 

Simon. (Talking to himself.) Well now, those sev- 
enty talents I've got quite safely buried under my bed 
witnont anybody at all seeing. But the sixteen, I fancy , 
Soeylus, my groom, saw me hide away nnder the man- 

Sor. Anyhow, he's all the time around the stable, 
ongh in other respects not very attentive or industri- 
ous. Likely enough I've been robbed of a good deal 
more than this ; for how else oonld Tibius" have bought 
yesterday dried fish of such large size, as I was told he 
did, or have purchased for his wife an earring for five 
whole drachmas?" It's my money these fellows are 
squandering, unhappy man that I am ! Well, not even 
my drinking oups are put away safely for me, so many 
are they. At any rate, I'm afraid somebody will dig 
under the wall and £lcb them away. There are many 
envious of me and plotting against me^ especially my 
neighbor Micyllus. 

Hia Yes, b^ Jingo 1 Vm going off with your bowb 
under my arm, just as you did with mina 

OoGK. Whist, Micyllus! He'll discover our pies- 
enoo. 

SufON. {Still tcdking to hiwmlf.) Anyhow, it is 
best for me to euard everything myself with sleepless 
vi g ilance. riT ^t upu and go the rounds of the house. 
Who's there? Yes, i see you, you burglar! Nay, 
verily I 'Tis only a jpillar--airs well, then! I'll dig up 
my gold and count it over again. I'm afraid I over- 
looked something day before yesterdav. There! Some 
one has made a noise again, to my aiEunage^ cf course. 
Everybody is besieging me and plotting against me. 
Where's my dagger? If I catch any one. . • • but let 
me bury my gold once more. 

•I Tibitis: A common name among alATM. 
M fife dndunas: About 91.00 
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30. Cock. Well, Micylltw, there's Simon's experi- 
enoe for you. But let us visit somebody else also, while 
there's still a little of the night left. 

Mio. Oh, the wietched man I What a life he lires I 
May my enemies have the luck to be rich upon these 
tennsl Well, I'll strike him OTer the bead, and then 
make off. {Strikes him. ) 

SmoN. Who struck me? Ho, there I Somebody is 
fobbing me — ^unfortunate man that I am I 

Mic. (To Simon.) Qo howl and lie awake o' nights I 
TeSy cling toyour gold and become like unto it in color 

Jroursdf. {Turning to the cock. ) Now, if you please^ 
et us go to the bouse of Mr. Skinflint, the money-lender. 
He, too. lives not tax away. {Arriving there^ they 
apply the tcUisman.) See^ this door atoo has opened 
tons. 

31. OooK. Well, do you see that bis anxieties are 
keeping him also awake^ as be broods over tbemP He's 
calculating his interest with bis fingers, and is become 
already all shriveled up^ though he'll soon have to 
leave all this behind and become a motb| a gnat, or a 
dog-fly. 

Mic. Yes, I see an unhappy man, and void of on- 
deratanding, even now leading a life net much better 
than that of the moth or gnat. To what a shadow of 
his former self he, too, has been reduced by his ccmstant 
ciphering I Oome^ let us visit somebody else now I 

32. Cock. We'll go to your friend, Buoratesi if 
you say so. Yes, see tiierel This door also opens to 
us. Let us go in, then. 

Mic. {Surveying the wealth about him.) All tiiis 
was mine a little while aga 

Cock. What I Are you still dreaming of your ricbesf 
Well, do you see Bucrates himself there^ though far 
along in years, by bis house servant — ? 

Mic. Yes, by Jinsol I see a brutal lust, an unnatural 
sensuality, a debau<»ieTy not human; and yonder, his 
wife, herself even in the arms of the cook. 

Cock. How, now, Micyllus? Would you like to have 
ail the possessions of Bucrates and inherit these things 
along with them? 

Mic. By no manner of means, my dear Chanticleer! 
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I would sooner perish with hunger! The deuce take 
your gold and fine dinners! For nie at least two obols** 
shall be wealth enough, rather than the serrants should 
play their thievish tricks upon me. 

Cock. Well, let us go home now — it's already about 
daybreak. The rest, Micyllus, you shall see at another 
time. 
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4. 

OHABON, OB SICEINQ THE SIOHTa 

OHARACTSBS. 

Charon, Ferryman of the river Styx, 
Hermes, Messenger o/Zbus a/id conductor of souls 
to the lower world. 

Solon, the legislator of Athens. 
Crcesus, the millionaire king of Lydia, 

SoBNB I.— Hermes meeting Charon emerging near 
Olympus from the infernal regions. 

1. Hermes. What makes you laugh, Charou/ and 
what has led you to quit your ferryhoat and come up 
here into our territory?^ it's quite out of the common 
course for you to take any interest in affairs up above. 

Charon. Well, I had set my heart, Hermes, upon 
seeing what sort of a thing human life is, and what 
men do in it, or what they are bereft of, that they all 
wail so on coming down to us; for not one of them ever 
makes the voyage across the Styx without tears. So 
then, I too, craved of Pluto^ — as that Thessalian youth' 

* Charon; Vii)^ {Mntid, vi. , 200 fT.) descrilx^s him as a surly old man, of fright- 
ful squalor. Us ohila covered with a quantity of unkempt eray hair; his eyes 
standing out with flame, a dirty cloak hangrin)!: from his shoulders. Shoving hii 
boat aloni; with a i)unt-j*olo and att<^ndinc: to th«? Fails, he ferries tlie dead across 
In his dusky hark to tho uether world, fare one obol, or three and a half cents, 
0Mh. 

• Our territory: The upner world, ns oppose<l to the lower world which was 
believed to be a region in the center uf the earth with several passages to and 
from the former imd sanoniided by the river Styx, wUeh ooald oidf be i n noml 
with Charon's aid. 

*nuto: Ood of the lower world, which he received as his eocchislvedooiaiD. 
when the three brotiMnZeoi, Poseidon and Fhito, partttkmed the unlteiee 
•motif? themselve;^. 

^ That Thessalian youth: Prot«>silaus, the first to leap from the Grecian 
■hips upon the Trojan ooael and the first vfctim of tlie war. On hearfog of his 

death, I/irwIatnia, his wife, prayed to W allowed to converse with him r*>r three 
hours ouly, and TIenne.s conducted him back to the upper world for the ap- 
pointed time. Acrt i iinK' toLoolMiitieP. wlioiiwint tiM noiMrt voA fwtm 
one day's leave of aheeuoe. 
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did— one day's furlough from my boat and have come 
up to the light; and to my thinking, I*ve fallen in with 
you just in the nick of time. For, you'll act as a 
stranger's cicerone, I'm sure, and go around with me 
and snow me all things in detail — for you, I presume, 
would know everything. 

Hermes. Indeed, »Sir Ferryman, I haven't the lei- 
sure, for I'm going away, charged by the Zeus above'* 
with some business relating to mankind. He's a chol- 
eric fellow, and I'm afraid, if I loiter by the way, be'll 
let me be yours altogether, and give me over to the 
nether darkness; or, as he lately did to Hephaestus,* 
catch me by the foot and fling me, too, down from 
heaven's threshold, that I, myself, like him, might be- 
come a laughing stookas I go hobbling about, pouring 
out the wine. 

Chab. Will you, then, leave me to roam about the 
earth at random, especially as you are my comrade 
and shipmate, and aid me in conducting souls across 
the Styx? And, besides, O son of Maia, you would 
do well to remember these facts, anyway — 1 never yet \ 
bade you bale out the bilge water or lend a hand at the I 
oar; but stretched at full length upon the deck you | 
snore away, though you do have such powerful shoul- I 
dera; or, if you find some dead man inclined to be chatty, 
you converse with him the whole voyage through, while 
I, old as I am, ply both sculls alone. No, by your sire,' 
my dearest little Hermes, don't leave me in the lurch, 
but act as my guide and explain to me everything this 
livins world contains^ so that I may see something be- 
fm I go back home. Why, if you forsake me I shall 
be no better oE than the blind. For, as they slip and 

* The Zeus above: 8o-«ftlled tqr way of oootnat wfth Phito^ who was cCtMi 

BtjleU the Zfiis Iwlow. 

•Heph8B6tu8: He ioterfered in a qnairel between Zeua and Herd.andUui 
fo"ner,ort cMn g him by the foot, horied him from beafan^ ttnfriiola. (ILL, 
080 ff.) 

From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon till d»'\vy eve, 
A flummer's day: and with the srtting sun 
Drcnped from the zenith, like a failing atar* 
On Lamnoa, the JSgeaa lale.— iitfton. 

Made lame by his faU, he is repreaeated (II. L, 805 ff.)M hobbUng about, amid 
Inextinguishable lau^itcr, whftoMtiDgMCopbMrartotbesodt. 

^ Your Sire: Zeiie. 
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stumble in the darkness, in like manner, you see, I, too, 
am contrariwise purblind before the light. So do 
oblige me, child of Cyllene|1 and I shall be everlast- 
ingly grateful. 

2. Herm. This affair will cause me a beating. At 
any rate, as it looks now, I shall have a good cuffing 
as part pay for being your cicerone. But for all that, 
I'm in duty bound to be obliging. For, how can a fel- 
low help himself, when one who is his friend constrains 
him? However, Sir Ferryman, it is impossible for 
you to inspect everything thoroughly one by one. It 
would furnish serious employment for many years. 
And then Zeus will find it necessary to advertise me as 
a runaway; as for yourself, it will preclude your carry- 
ing on Death's business, and will subject Pluto's king- 
dom to loss, owing to your not conducting the dead 
thither for many a long day. And then -<^acus,* who 
receives the toll, will be out of humor at making not 
even an obol. But it is time to consider how you are 
to take in the most important sights. 

Char. Do you yourself, Hermes, lay out what 
plan is best. Being a stranger, I'm utterly ignorant 
about earthly things. 

Herm. Well, the long and the short of it is, Charon, 
we must find some high point from which you can look 
down upon everything. Were it possible for you to 
mount up to heaven, we should have no trouble. For 
from such a coign of vantage you vrould obtain a com- 
plete view of everything. But siuco it is not lawful for 
you, who are the constant companion of ghosts, to set 
foot upon the dominions of Z«ni8, it's time for us to be 
looking around for some lofty mountain. 

3. Char. You remember, Hermes, don't 3'ou, what 
I'm wont to toll j'ou, when w^e are afloat? For when- 
ever a hurricane of a wind strikes us on our quarter, 
and the billows are running hi^h, then you passengers, 
from ignorance, urge mo to take in sail or ease off the 
sheet a bit, or to let her boom before the wind, while I 

• Cynen«: A momtiiB bttmn Adudft and Aicadia,iii a grotto of wldoh 

Hennes wm born. 

•jEacus: An early kinp of the island of yKRina. so distin^niishod for wisdom 
•ad justice, that he was often cjillt-d uiM>n to s<'ttlt> dis{)iit<'6 ainoo^ men At^d 
«v«n ftmonc the gods. After hia death he was made oae ot the three iudgw in 



V 
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Older you to keep still and mind your own business; 
for I myself know what is better to do. On the same 
principle do yon also do what you think is well, for now 
at least you are pilot. But I, as is the onsiom of pas- 
aengersy will sit down in silenoe, in all r e s p ec t s obedient 
to your commands. 

Herm. Yes^ you have the right of it; for I myself 
am likely to know what needs to be done, and I'll find 
the satisfactory lookout we require. {To himself.) 
Will, then, tte Oaucasus answer, or is Parnassus 
higher or Olympus over there higher than bothF By the 
way, Charon, not a bad idea came into my head, as I 
looked toward Olympua But you also must giro me 
some help and lend a hand. 

Chab. Issue your orders. I will aid so fiur as may 
be in my power. 

Hbbil Homer, the poet, saysthattbesonsof AlOeus** 
— ^ wo like ourselyes^wben mere boys, sought oooe upon 
a time to drag Ossa from its foundations and place it 
upon Olympus, and then Pelion on top of that, tninking 
that thus tney would have a ladder adequate to scaling 
the heaveos. Those two lads, therefore, paid the penally 
of their presumjption. But why do not we— for we are 
not planning this with intent to harm the gods^why 
do not we am, ourselves, build up an eminence in the 
same way by piling mountains one on top of another, 
that we may obtain a more accurate view from a higher 
point? 

4. Grab. And can we too, by ourselves, Henne% 
remove Pdion or Ossa and set it upon Olympusf 

HsEOL Why not, Charon? Do you expect we axe 
interior to those two brats— and tha^ too^ when we have 
the advantage of being gods from the very cradle? 

Char. Sol Bat in my opinion jrour plan involves 
a stupendous amount of labor, that is quite impossible. 

Herm. Likely enough ; for you are a prosaic fellow, 

** Bods ot AlOeus: Otus and Ephialtes. Homer (Od. xi., Sll (r.)8ays of them: 
**WheD nine ymn oM, they were ntoe cubits hi braulth and nine fathoms high, 

the tallest men thit ICarth had cvf r n«ar(Hl. It was they who threatened to stir 
up even a«?ainst tno iramortnls in Olynjpiis the din of furious war. They strove 
to set Ossa upon Olympus and then on Ossa, Pelion. quivering with leaves, that 
heaven might be scaled. And surely they would have accomplished their pur> 
pose, hadtnej refkched manbood's prime; but Apollo detferof ad them both, ere 
the down had hinsKoin.'d i^oeath their tomplee and thickly ootered their cheeki 
frith iitt bioomuii; growth/* 
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Charon, and not. at all poetical. But the noble Homer 
made it possible for us to scale heaven in a moment, by 
means of a distich, with such ease did he put the 
mountains together. And I am surprised that this 
seems a prodigious task to you, who, of course, know 
about Atlas," who by himself supports the very firma- 
ment and upholds us all. You have probably heard tell 
of Heracles also, my brother, how he once on a time 
took the place of that very Atlas and gave him a mo 
mentis rest from his burden by afisumiug the load him- 
self. 

Char. Yes; I have heard these stories also. But 
you, Hermes, and the poets should know as to their 
truth. 

Herm. Unquestionably true, Charon. For why 
should wise men tell lies about it? So then, let us take 
a crowbar and raise Ossa first just as our engineer in 
his poem directs: 

PeUon, tbfln, on Ona's top^ quiTeriitt with forest leaves. 

{They place Pelum upon Ossa.) Youaeebow easily 
we have done it, and at the same time iioetioally. Now, 
then, let me so up and see whether this is enough, or 
whether we lahallnaYeto build higher. 5, Whewf We 
are still away down at the mountain-base of heaven. 
Off to ttte east Ionia and Lydia are scaroely in sight, 
and awav to the west not more of Italy or Sicily, and 
toward the north only the regions this side the Danube, 
and over there, Crete not very clearly. Sir Ferryman, 
we shall apparently have to shift Oeta also and then 
put Parnassus atop of all. 

Ohar. Let us do so! Only take care we don't 
make our fabric too slender by piling: it up higher than 
would be safe; and then, when wo have been thrown 
down along with it and have got our skulls cmcked, 
find Homer's eu^j;ineering a bitter experience. 

Herm. Take courage I All will be safe. Do you 

" Atlas: AootftUng to HesiocLhe wu condemned tobearop the beaTens on his 
Mtd and handK because be had been leader of the Titans to their contest vrith 
Zeus. "^Tien Ileracloswas f^ing about in soarch of the poliI«'n apples of the 
Heaperides, he roqiieated Atlas to fetch them, agreeing: meanwhile to take his 
place. Atlas, having fulfllltxi his errand, declined to relieve his suhstltnte. The 
bUer. howere^ cunningly persuaded the former to taka his place for a momentt 
Wlffleoo iboula smuige • cushion for his back, and mode off with the appleb. 
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shift Oetal Now let Paraassus be piled on top! There 
you are I I'll go up again. It's all right 1 I see every- 
thing! Mow, up with yourself also! 

Char. Let me have your hand, Hermes; for 'tis no 
trifling affair — this staging you are having me mount. 

Hekm. Never mind that, Charon, if you really want 
to see everytbiDg. It isn't possible to keep out of harm's 
way, and at the same time indulge a passion for sight- 
seeing. Well, taKe hold of my right hand, and look 
out that you don't step on a slippery place. Good I You, 
too, have got up here. As Parnassus has two peaks, let 
us each take one peak for himself and ait down. Now 
be good enough to look around in a circle and take in 
the whole landscape. 



Beam JLSummit of BamassuSt Herme9 on om 
peak and vharan an the other. 

6. Ohar. I see a Tast stretch of country and a sort 
of large lake" flowing around it, and mountaiiiB and 
riyers larger than Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon, and 
mere pygmies of men and their cave-like dwellings. 

Hbbm. Those are cities, which you belioTe to be 
oaves. 



we have aocomplished nothing, but to no purpose have 
moved Parnassus, Oastalia" and all, and Oeta and the 
other mountains? 

HsBM. Why, what's the matter? 

Char. I, for my part, see nothing acom^ately from 
this lofty place. I wanted to see not cities and moun- 
tains merely as they appear in pictures, but the men 
ftbemselves, and what they are about, and hear what 
ibey say, as when, on first encountering me, you saw 
me laughing and asked what I was laughing at, for I 
was mightily amused at something I had heard. 

Hbrh. Pray, what was that? 

Chab. a man had been invited by oneof his friends 

'•Sort of lar{^ lake: The andents conceivtxi of the earth aflat disk, nur- 
round*''! by the great stream of Ocean. Charon naturally compares the feat un^s 
of tbe lAOdacape with tbose to which be wm aooustomed in the lower wOTld, tlie 
X4d» A«teriiM aad the riven AdMrod, Ooojt^ 
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to dinner — I think it was for the morrow. "I shall 
most certainly be there," said he. But the words were 
hardly out of his month when somehow or other a tile 
from the roof of his house fell on him and killed him. 
So I burst out laughing, because be couldn't fulfill his 
engagement. It seems to me, I shall now have to de- 
scend a little, so as to see and hear better. 

7. Herm. Don't you stir a peg. I'm going to give 
you a remedy for this difficulty too, and I'll make you 
in a trice most sharp-sighted, by taking from Homer a 
sort of incantation adapted to this very purpose ; and 
the moment I pronounce the words, mind that you be 
purblind no longer, but see all things clearly. 

Char. Say od, then. 

Herm. 

The mist moreoTer, that onoe was o'er them* I have taken from 

thine eyes, 

That thou a god mays' t discern aright and man as well.** 

How is at Do yon see now? 

Ohab. YeB» with wonderfal cleanieesi The well- 
known Lynoeiu^ was blind in oompariaon with me. 
Now, tlien, in ttte next plaoe^ do yon become my teacher 
also, and answer my inqauries. But would you have me^ 
too, question you in Homeric phrase^ that yon may know 
that not even I myself am an nnpiactioed hand at quot- 
ing Homer? 

Herm. And how can you know any Homer, seeing 
you have always been a sailor and at the oar? 

Char. What a slur that on my craft! Why, when 
I ferried him across after his death, I overheard him 
recitiug many verses, some of which still linger in my 
memory. However, a tremendous storm overtook us at 
that time. For when he began to chant a sort of ode, 
not at all auspicious for seafaring folk, how Poseidon 
gathered his clouds" and stirred up the deep, thrusting 
in his trident, as a kind of ladle, and rousted up all the 
whirlwinds — and much more to the same effect — toss- 

>4 Lineii qtiotM from tlw wsHj of Fallas Attaenft to tbe pnjer of tbe wounded 
DIomedet. II. v., 127 f. 

>*L]nio0iiB: Oneof tfaoAivoiiaiitfaiidflHDOiwflorhlfdiMiiii^ 

becamr^ fi proverb. 

*• Qfttbered liii clouds, etc Cf . Od, v., 891 ff. 
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ing the waters about by his words, all of a sadden a 
tempest aooompanied with darkness struck ns and 
oame within an aoe of upsettiog our boat for ns. And 
just then he was taken with seasickness, and threw np 
the most of his cantos— Scylla, OharvbdiSy the Cyclops, 
and alL I had, therefore, no great difBoalty in observ* 
ing closely a few things at least out of snch a mass 
that had been cast np. 8. Now tell me 

Who is yonder hero, ail brawny, brave and talL 

Peerlaas among his f ellowB for statura and for ahoiildsn teoadl** 

Herm. That's Miloo/' the athlete from CrotoD. The 
Greeks are cheering him, because he has just shouldered 
the hull and is carrying him through the middle of the 
stadium. 

Char. And how much more justly they will ap 
plaud me, won't they, Hermes? when I shall get hold 
of your Milon there after a bit and clap him on hoard 
my little skiff, when he has come to us, floored by 
Deatl), the most puissant of antagonists; and not even 
aware how Death tripped him up. And then we shall 
have enough of his groaning, you may be sure, as he 
recalls these chaplets and this applause. But at present, 
he's as proud as a peacock at being admired for carry- 
ing the bullock. What, then* are we to think — ^that he 
expects to die some day? 

Herm. Why should he bethink himself of Death 
now, when he's at the very zenith of fame? 

Char. Oho I He'll furnish sport for us before long, 
when he makes the voyage, no longer able to lift us a 
mosquito, let alone a bullock. — 9. But do you tell me 
this: Who's this other majestic personage I see before 
me? Not a Qreek, as appears from his dress, at any rate. 

Herm. Cyrus, Charon, the son of Cambysea, who 
just now made the Persians masters of the empire the 

Viiodlr opoB JL UL, M wbm Priam liiqalra ooDo^ 

Who*! this other AohaiMi warrior, brave and taU 

Above the Arpivea towering by a head and shoulders broad? 

18 AUlon: A famous athlete of Croton, southern Italy, in the latter half of tha 
■fzth century B. O. The exploit referred to hi the text was performed at Olym* 

pia, and he ate tho animal arterwarti in a single day. Piusainp through a forc<?t 
in his old age and seeing a tree wljich the wcKxl-ohoppcr had left partialiy split 
opon. midcrtook to pull it apart by main strength; butttewOOdfllOllBglipoil 
his hands, held liim fast, and he was devoured by wolves. 

I* Cyrus: Lucinn does not follow here the strict chrocnotogical ordsr of flffvotik 
The faU oft CroBsuS OOOOmd (M0B. a) bifOTO tte «QBVMife «C Mljtkk «Bd 
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Hedee once poaseesed. Beoently be oonqoered the Afl- 
mians also^ and brought Babylon to terms; and now to 
all appeaianoe be intends to marcb agalnist Lydia in 
order to dettuone Orcesos and bring all nnder bis sway. 
Ohab. And CroBBus, too^ wbeie in tbe world is heP 
Hbbm. Direct your eyes over there to ttie great cas- 
tle» that wxth the triple walL That's Sardis; and yon 
see Croesus himself at this moment seated upOD a gold- 
en di^an in oonyersati^m with Solon,* the Athenian. Is 
it your pleasure that we listen to whatth^ are actually 
sayhigF 
Ohab. Yes, by all meansl 



Scene III. Palace of Croesus at Sardis. Solon 
and CroBSus conversing. Hermes and Charon, 
on Parnassus^ listening, 

10. Obcbsus. My guest from Athens I for you have 
seen my wealth and treasures, and what a quantity of 
sold {>late I have, and my lavish expenditures in other 
Sirections ; now, tell me^ who in your opinion is the 
ham>iest of all men. 

Char. {To Hermes.) What, pray, will Solon reply? 

Hbbm. Rely upon it, CharoQ, nothing scndid. 

Solon. The happy, Croesus, are but few. Among 
those I am acquainted with^ / think Cleobis and Biti»r 
are happiest— those ohildren of the priestess of Argos 
who lately died together, when, taking the place of the 
oxen at the yoke, they drew their mother in her chariot 
every step of the way to tbe temple. 

Gbobs. Be it sol Let ^^em navethepreoedenoeiii 
happiness. But who would be their next m rank? 

Soil. Tellus," the Athenian, who lived uprightly 
and died for his country. 

Solon: Born ai^out 63S B. C. Tbe ac<x)UDt. of his celebrated intoniew with 
Ouufllin to token from Herodotus L» M fl. It to <diroilologioiI|y douMftd W h it lM t 

tbe oonvereation over took place. 

St Cleobis and Biton: Sons of Cydippd, priestess of Her6 at Ai^os. Moved bj 
ttisaet of filial devotion described in tiie text, their mother prayed tbe goddess 
to grant them tbe best gift for mortals. After tbe festival the youth went to 
lleep in tbe temple and never awoke, the godd(» Indicating thereby that deaUi 
was the fproatesc boon at her disposal. 

M Tellus: A wealthy and noble citizen of Athens, who perished most honorably 
In the war with the peonlo of Elnusis. His countrymen miried him at the public 
expense on the spot wner»* befell. In Honxlotus' verHion <,r tlio story, Soloa 
TeUus first for haj^^eu instead of seoood, Mia tllep^e•e^t■ooollll^ pfob> 
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OBaE& But I, yoQ reprobate! don't yon think I am 

happy? 

Soii. I don't know yet,* OroBsnSi and ehall not until 
you reach the end ox your life. For in suoh cases 
death is an aoouzate criterion by which to determine 
whether one has passed his whole life happily up to the 
veiy end. 

Char. Most admirably put, j^lon, because you 
luiTen't forgotten me, but yourself bold that the deci- 
sion in such matters can be reached only on board my 
ferryboat. 11. {To Hermes.) But who are those yon- 
der whom Crcaeus is sending away, and what are they 
bearing on their shoulders? 

Hbrm. He is making a votive offering of gold ingots'* 
to Pythian Apollo in return for the oracles, which will 
be even the death of him, by and by ; the man, though, 
is uncommonly fond of augury. 

Char. What! Is that gold, that bright stuff which 
shines so, pale yellow with a rosy tint? Froui time out 
of mind I have heard about it, but now for the first 
time have I set eyes upon it. 

Herm. Yes, Charon, that is the famous thing, about 
which men fight so much. 

Char. And yet I don't see w hat good there is in it, 
unless, forsooth, this be a sort of one only, that they 
who carry it are oppreased by the weight. 

Herm. Why, don't you know how many wars have 
come about because of this, and plots, and robberies, 
false oaths, and murders, and imprisonments, long voy- 
ages, commercial ventures, and enslavements? 

Char. Is it because, Hermes, it differs not much 
from copper? For I am familiar with copper, since, as 
you are aware, I collect an obol from every one who 
makes the voyage down. 

^* ! don't know yet, etc.: A »ontfmeiit oCleB l«|Mtted 1b IMlaBt Vltt«% 

&oplicx:ie6' Uuiipus Tyraunos, 1528 ff. 

FYora henoo the lesson loarn ye. 
To reckon no man happy, till y»> \\ itness 
Tba cloiiDg day; ontil lie jmss the border 
Wblch Mfen life from death, ttnecttthed hf lotrow.— Phn^plri. 

Gold inpots: One amont? rnnny sumptuous Rifta fHerodotus i., SOIf.) which 
GrtBMie sent to the omcle or i>thian AdoUo «( Delphi, to propitiate Its tefor be- 
f i Bi B lMmil, not, a» itifd hiBtt, m wtuni lor v itMm aom already ginn. 
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Herm. Tes; bat copper is abuodant. Therefore^ 
ibey doia't pat a Teey high value upoD it Bat this they 
die up in Bxnsdl quantity by miaiDg to a great depth. 
Albeit thiB, too^ oomes nom the groosd jast like lead 
and the reet. 

Chab. That's a pretty appalling etory of human 
folly yon tell, if men haye suon a paarionate fondneaB 
for a yellowish, burdensome piece of property. 

Heru. But at any rate, Solon tbere^ Charon, does 
not appear to bo food of it ; for as you perceive, he is 
laughing at Cfcbsus, at the barbarian's boastful pie* 
tensions; and I take it, he wants to ask him some ques- 
tion. Liet us listen, therefore.'® 

12. Sou (Eeauming.) Tell me^ CroBsuSi think yon 
the Pythian has any need of these ingotsF 

Cross.' Tes» by Jingol for he hasn't got in Delphi 
any such votive offenn^ as this. 

Ek>L. Do you, then, imagine that it will make the 
ffod happy if he should have, along with bis other off er- 
mgSy gold ingots alsoF 

Oecbs. Why, how can it but be sa 

Sol. Aooording to what you tell me^ Oroesus, th^ 
must be dreadfully poor in heaven, if they have to send 
f orgold from Lydia, in case they want it 

CStOES. Why, how could tbm be so much gold as 
these is with usF 

Sol. You have gold to be sure. But tell me^ is iron 
one of nature's produots in Lydiaf 
^ Cbgbs. No, not to any extent! 

Sol. You, then, are lackinflfin the better metaL 

Orqbs. How is iron better than |poldf 

Sol. If you should answer questions without being 
y^rod, you would find out. 

Orcbs. Plrooeed with your inquiries, Solon. 

Sol. Which are better, those who save people^ or 
those saved by themP 

C^UBS. They who save^ of course. 

Sol. If now, Cvrus, as certain newsmongers rep- 
resent, should attack the Ljdians, would you in that 
case make sabers of gold for your army, or would iron 
be indispensable then? 

*A Let 110 U8««n: The toUowiag rcnwttmtkm It ci Ludaa'a own inwottoa. 
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Crces. Iron, undoubtedly. 

Sol. And if indeed you shouldn't provide thiSy your 
gold would be ^one as six)il for the Persians. 

Cbgbs. (Gating exdted.) You, sir, mind what you 
say! 

Sol. God forbid that such tbiogs should happen I 
However, you clearly admit that iron is superior to gold. 

Cr<ss. Would you then have me make even to the 
god a votive offering of iron ingots and bring the gold 
back again? 

Sol. He, at any rate, will have no need even of 
iron. But whether you make an offering of bronase or of 
gold, you will have set it apart as a possession and 
windfall at ^me time or other for somebody else^for 
PbooianSy^ BceotiansL or the Delphians themselves, or 
for some despot or robber; but the god will care little 
foryour goldsmiths. 

Cbosa. (Angrily.) You are all the time making 
war upon my wealth andbarbcnring envy. {Sardta 
vanishes.) 

13. Hbbic The Lydian, Charon, does not brook 
the frankness with whiob Solon tells him the trutby but 
thinks it an extraordinary procedure that a man who 
hasn't a farthing does not cower before him, but speaks 
freely whatever comes into his head. However, he'll 
remember Solon by and by, when he himself has boan 
captured and he has to mount the funeral pyre" by 
CfiuB* command. For I lately heard Ciotho'* reading 
aloud every man's destiny, and in the list this, too, 

Phocians, etc.: l)iuinK' thti Sacred War (356— 34o 1{. C), the temple of Delph! 
was dospoiUnl of ita trLMsunvs by the Phocian g<'n»'rals, in order to paj' thf rn<T- 
coaarieii they had hired to enforce the ancient Phocian claim to tlie presidency 
of the temple. Amon;? the objects carried off were the splendid glttaot CraBSii8» 
117 bricks of f^old, litV) ^rol lcn RoblotH, a fomnlo s'^T'!-^ < f ^rold; also s«me of the 
most precious huirloomii, such as the necklaces ot! lielcu and £riphyl6. In these 
eucc<>asivc si><)Uatlonft the temple li nid to taeve beea fobbed to ttie eactentoC 
over $in.'K>).aiO. 

Fuueral pyri': Wlien CyruH tho Groat capture<l Sardis, the capital of Croisue, 
be ordered Uu» kinj? to be burnod aliv») upon a Ini^o pvre. As Croesus stood in 
ehaiiM upon the pyre^ betJilnklng himself of what 8oion onoe said to him, that 
It csaiiot be told until the end oomee, whether, or no, a man hae Uved a happy 
life, ho uttcr»Hl thri(*c the nnmo of Solon. Cynis inquired whom he wns invoking, 
and was "^o iiniiresstxl wln'n ho lu'ard from tlio lips of Crcesus what the laweiver 
had said, that he ordered the flro to be quenched. But it was too late; and the 
king .Tould have p<>ri8hed had he not appealed to ^poUo on the eoore of the 
presents he had \ en the Delphie onde, to mm fafan noir. Tmmartlately the Hn 
waaeztin^Miish'Mi uy an abundant ihower, end tbemlter ChBmiVMiiuide the 
friend and counselor of Cyrus. 

M aotho: One of the three Fates, with Atropoe and f anhwle 
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stood recorded, that Croesus would bo captured by 
Cynis, and that Cyrus himself would perish at the hand 
of the famous queen of the Massageta*. You see the 
8cythian queen, don't you? — the one riding that wiiite 
charger. 

Char. Yes, indeed, I do I 

Herm. That is Tomyris. Yes, she has cut off the 
head of Cyrus and is al)out to put it into a wineskin 
full of blood. Do you see also his son, that young 
man? That is Cambyees.^ He will be his father's suc- 
cessor upon the throne, and, after meeting w^ith number- 
less disast<?r3 in Libya and Ethiopia, at last will die 
bereft of reason for having slain Apis. 

Char. How very ridiculous! But as the case now 
stands who could boar to see them treat their fellow- 
men witli such disdain? Or who could believe that, 
after a little, the first is to be a captive and the seooDd 
is to have his bead in a wineskin of blood. 



Scene IV. Charan and Hermes taking a survey 
of the earth. 

14. Char. (Continuing.) But who is that man, 
Hermes, who wears the purple mantle fastened at the 
shoulder with a brooch— he with the fillet around his 
tiara— *to whom the oook isrestoring the seal ring, hav- 
ing cut open the fish? 

On Lsland girt round by ocean's tide ; and boasts himself a aoit of 
king."" 

Herm. Anyhow, Charon, you are pretty good at a 
parody. It is Polycrates, yon see, the Samian despot 

Queen of the Massaicet®: Tomjnis, whose people lived east of ttic OMplu 

Sea. Cynis tried to sulxlue them, but was kiUed in batUe B. C. 529. Tho r|iit>f»n 
put his iiead iu a wineakin full of bloody that, as she said, he might tiavu ius till 
Of it. 

the sacred bull of Memphis. 

■» A parodj, tha first p«rt upon Od. i, 60; and tlia last pftrt opoD Od t., 4B0. 

" Polycratcs: TTe had b-^oti so wonderfully fortunate that his ally, Amasii, ttf 
I!K7pt« alarmed lest be shouki be enried by the irods and incur tbdr dlspleasursL 
Mrned Mm to throw awagr eometliiB? that he prized mOst, in order to do him<t^ 

so!n»»]iarm. Acconlincrly . Pnlycrat^s threw into tlio spa a pjirpafisingly Wnxw iful 
seal r'\n^. But in n frv,- days it was fouttd in the belly of a tlsh that had be«a 
preaented U:> hiin hy a fish rni.in. Whereupon Amasis broke off the alllHNSk 
Foljcratee was lulled, and his body enicttedbj Oiotoi, Mtrap oC Bute 
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who imagines he is quite happy. But this very man 
alsOy after being betrayed to OroeteSy the satrap, by Msb- 
andrins his secretary, who stands near him, is fated to 
he miserably depriyed in a trice, of his good fortime 
and to be fixed upon a stake. And this is sure to come 
larae, for I heard it from Clotho. 

Ohab. Well said, Clotho ! Give them a good toast- 
ing, my dear foiend; cut off their heads and impale 
them, that they may know they are but men. Mean- 
while let them bo exalted, for tbey will experience the 
more pain in falling from a higher elevation. But I 
shall chuckle, when I discover each of them in my little 
skiff, stripped of eyerything, wittiout either purple 
cloak, tiara, or couch of gold. 

15. Herh. Yes; such shall he their fate. But» 
Oharon, do ^ou observe the teeming millionai some of 
them seaftunng men, someen^ged in war, some in liti- 
gation^ others tilling the soil, others lending money, 
and others asking alms? 

Char. Yes, I see the throng-^-a pretty motley one — 
the life thev live, full of conf^ion, and their cities in« 
deed resembling the beehives, in which every one has 
a kind of stin^ of his own, with which he torments his 
neighbor : while some few, like wasps, make a husiness 
of despoiling the weaker ci everythmg. But this host 
that hovers over ttiem unseen-«»who are they? 

Hbrh. Hopes, Charon, and fears, and folUes^ lusts, 
and avaricious desires, passions and hates, and such 
like. Of these^ folly mingles with the throng upon the 
earth, yea, verily, is even their fellow-citizen; so, also 
hate and anger,* and jealousy, and ignorance, and want 
and greed. ISutfearanU hopes soar aloft The former, 
swooping doVrn, frightens one out of his wits, sometimes 
even makes him cower in terror; while hopes float over- 
head, and at the very moment one thinks he is going to 
lay hold of them, are on the wing, leaving nim all 
agape — ^just as you see Tantalus" served in the lower 
world by the water. 16. But if you look intently, you 

•> Tantalus: A Phrypian king, » lio U camo so puffed up by his good fortune, 
that he indulfced in the frrossest outmfres upou t^o<is and men. He was punished 
In the lower world by beinf? condemned to stand up to his neck in water, with the 
most delicious fruits about him. all the while unable to quench the pan^ of 
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will also catch sight of the Fates on high, taming for 
each one the spindle, from which it appears that all 
hanff by delicate threads. Do jon see any threads com- 
ing down upon each from the spindlesi ezaotly like sort 

of cobwebs? 

Ghab. I do see each one's thread, though very slen- 
der, wreathed indeed into a tangled netwo», this with 
yonder man's thread and his in turn with another's. 

Herm. Quite likely, Sir Ferryman. For it is fated 
that that one should be murdered by this one, and this 
one by another, that this person should be that man's 
heir whose thread is smaller, and that person this one's 
heir, for that is about the meaning of the intricate net- 
work. Do you actually see that all are suspended by a 
tiny thread? And this one has been hoisted up so that 
he is in mid-air, and by and by when the thread snaps, 
when it can no longer sustain the weight, he will turn* 
ble down with a tremendous crash; wliile that one 
raised only a little way above the earth, even if he fall, 
will have a noiseless descent, his neighboTB even soaioely 
hearing the sound of his fall. 

Char. This account is perfectly ridiculous, Hermes, 

17. Hbbm. Yet you couldn't begin to tell as it de- 
serves, how ridiculous it all is, Charon, especially their 
intense eagerness, and the fact that right in the midst 
their hopes they are suddenly snatched away by their 
best friend, Death. He has very many messengers and 
ministers, as yon peroeive— chills and fevers, consump- 
tion, inflammation of the lungs, the sword, robber 
bands, hemlock juice, judges and despots. Men take 
no thought at all about any of these thmss, so Ions as 
they are prosperous; but when they rail from weir 
hieh estate, then therein no end of ^^Ofasl" *'AfasI*' and 
**Ah mesr* But if they were to bear in mind from the 
very first that they are themselves but mortal, and after 
sojourning in the world their usual time — brief at tiia^— 
will depart as it were, out of a dream, leaving every- 
thing upon the earth, they would live more wisely and 
be lees grieved at dying. But, as the case stands, tbey 
expect to have the use of the present world for all time ; 
and so, when the minister of death, standing near, calls 
and leads them away, having chained them to a fa- 
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neral pyre, or to oonsumption, they are displeased at 
being carried off, haying never anticipated that they 
would have to part company with it. Why, what 
would the man do, who, at great pains, builds himself a 
house and hurries up the workmen, if he should learn 
that he will see it finished, but will himself depart, as 
soon as he has got the roof on, leaving his heir to get the 
benefit of it, he, himself, poor fellow, not having had 
even a meal within its walls? And the man who is - 
jubilant because bis wife has borne bim a son, and en- 
tertains his friends^ on account of it, and christens the 
boy with bis own father's name, if be understood that 
the child would die when seven years old, pray do you 
think he would rejoice at bis birth? But the reason is 
that be only observes the one who is fortunate in bis 
son, the fatber, I mean, of the athlete who has won a 
victory at the Olympic games whereas be does not 
observe bis neighbor who carries bis little one forth to 
burial, nor does be note by bow slender a thread his 
child bung. You perceive some quarreling over the 
boundary lines of their estates and others beapinj^ up 
riches, and then, before tboy have a cbance to enjoy 
them, summoned by the messengers and miiiisters of 
whom I spoke. 

18. Char. Yes, I observe all this; and I'm racking 
my brain to make out what pleasure they have dur- 
ing life, or what that is, at the loss of which tbey are 
distressed. At all events, if one look at tbe kings 
among them — the very men who are apparently most 
happy — aside from tbe fickle and, as you my, uncer- 
tain part which Dame Fortune plays, he will find tbat 
the troubles wbicb it is their lot to experience, tbe ter- 
rors and tumults, tbe hateful deeds and cabals, the in- 
sults and fulsome compliments — outnumber tbe pleasant 
things ; for all princes are no strangers to such trials. I 
pass over sorrows, diseases, and accidents which, of 
course, wield the scepter over tbem equally with other 

•* Entei-tains his fritMuls: A banquet was usually ^ivonon the tenth, sometlmeii 
wventb d&y alter the birih, when prasents were luude ai>d the child was cliria- 
taiMMl with the mm oC liis totiier^t nttlier« if he wan tho flrat-boni too. 

01vmy>ic Rnmwi: Tlio most famous of tho GrfM?k national ^mes, and celo- 
brated at luterrala of four years at ulympia. io Elia. After 776 B. C, Umo waa 
nelKNied b7 tlM inlHTiai, oirilad Olyin^^ 
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OKVlals. But where kings are in a wreiobed plight, we 
can readily calculate what the lot of common folk is 
likely to m 19. And by the bye, I fain would tell 
yon, Hermes^ what mankind and all the life they lead 
seemed to me to be lika Have you ever seen bubbka 
riae up in water, where a brook ialls in a cascade? , 1 
mean the bubbles of which the foam is composed. Well^ 
then, some of them are small and burst at onoe and 
TOuish, and some hold out lon^r, and, becoming pro- 
digiously inflated by the addition of others, attain to 
enormous dimensions. But presently thes€L too, burst 
all to pieces, for it cannot be otherwise. Su<m is human 
life. All axe breathed into by the spirit of Ufe^ acme 
in a ^eater degree, olheis in a less; and some ccntinue 
to be inflated for a brief but fleeting span, while othera 
disappear as soon as they come into being. All, I va* 
peat, must needs break to piecea 

HkBM . Your metanhor, Oharoni is not at all in- 
ferior to Homer's, who likens the human race to leaToa'* 

ao. Chab, And though such is their nature^ Hermes^ 
you see what they are about and how they vie with one 
another in the competition for officesi honoiB and poe- 
sessions, all ot which they will ha^e to leave behmd, 
and come to us with just one oboL Is it your pleasure,, 
then, seeing we are upon an eminrace, that I cry out 
with might and main and exhort them to desist from 
this silly drudgery and to live^ keeping death ever be- 
fore theur eyes? And shall I say to them, O foolal 
why are you so eager about these things? Cease toil- 
ing, for you win not live forever. Naught of the grand 
things here is eternal, nor could one at death carry 
away with himself, any of them; but he mu^ needs de- 
part empty-handed, and his home, estate and gold must, 
from time to time, change their owners and become the 
property of different people. If I should din in their 
eare those and such like expostulations within hearing 
distance, don't you think the world would be much a<£ 
vantaged and men would become a great deal wiser? 

»• i>.'uv«'»<: ;/ . vi. I rr. 

As with the ruce uf leaves, so also with that of men. 
The l(>uveH that l>e, the breeze on the fcround doCh ttraw; tim othm 
Tbeblo(Hii-cUd forest puts forth, when the season of ftpHn^; arrireis 
So with iMn; to Mrth oometb ooe generatioii,aad aootaer paosetlx awmj 
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21. Herm. My dear sir I you've no idea to what an 
extent lack of perception and deceit have affected them, 
in consequence of which their ears can no more be 
opened even with an auger. They have stopped them 
up with beeswax, just as Odysseus did to his com- 
panions for fear they should hear the sirens/^ How then 
could those men hear, even though you split yourself 
with shouting? For just what Lethe^ does in our world, 
lack of perception effects here. Albeit there are a few 
of them, who, not having admitted the wax into their 
ears, are favorably disposed toward truth and look 
sharply into things and know of what sort they are. 

Char. Shall we, then, shout to these at least? 

Herm. It would be waste of time to tell them what 
they know already. Do you perceive how they stand 
aloof from the crowd and laugh scornf Lilly at what 
takes place, and nowhere and in no wise find gratifica- 
tion therein, but evidently are already planning flight 
from the world to 3"ou? And with good reason, for 
they are even det^ted, because they conirict the multi- 
tude of stupidity. 

Char. Bravo! Ye noble souls! Albeit there are 
very few of them, Hermes. 

Herm. Enough even at that But let us now go 
down! 

22. Char. One thing further, Hermes, I was desir- 
ous of seeing, and when you have shown me this, you 
will have put the finishing touch upon your work as 
cicerone. I wanted to see the burial places of their 
bodies — where they lay them in the ground. 

Herm. Such places, Charon, they call mounds, 
tombs and sepulchers. Albeit, do you see those tumuli 
near the cities, the gravestones and pyramids? Those 
are all receptacles for the dead and places where bodies 
are kept. 

Char. Why, then, do they deck the stones with 
garlands and anoint them with balsam? And when 
they have piled up a funeral pyre in front of the mounds 
ana dug a kind of pit, why do they burn tliose costly 

Sireng: Sea goddesses, who were beltered to bsfwitch with thair MOg Uiow 

who heard them. Od., xii, 89, ff., 166 ft. 

** LethA: A i»laoe of oblivion in the Vower world, or a river from which the 
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self, 80 beautiful as people suppo 
of her neck which was rather ^ 
that I conjectured she was a sv» 
the rest, she was quite matroi 
Hecabe." For Theseus, who live 
cles, first carried her off and kept 
Heracles" had before that captured 
our fathers, or thereabouts. For 
this, declaring that when he was 
had seen Heracles. 

MiC. What now? Was Achil 
represents him — peerless in all 
too, only a myth? 

Cock. I never came in contact 
nor can I describe to you so accura 
with the Greeks. How can I, as 
theirs? His comrade, however, P 
difficulty in killing, thrusting him 
lance. 

Mic. Yes ; and then Menelaus wi 
disposed of you. But enough of tl 
about Pythagoras! 

18. Cock. Well, upon the whol 
a sophist — I must, I suppose, tell 
Besides, I was not uninstructed, or 
the noblest branches of learning. 1 
Egypt, that I might hold converse 
specting wisdom. I descended in 
sanctuaries, and learned by heart tb- 

rescue by her brotbera. Castor and PoIydiMi. 
LcicediPmoD, and Bubaequently was carried ofi 
caused the Trojan war. 

HecabC: Wife of Priam, kin? of Troy, and v 

" Heroclefl: He mode an expedition against T: 
lesanera of Kinjf Laomedon. Btith Tlie8*«us nr 
prec«Hlinif the siejfe of Troy. Hence, It is a^^;1 
»n their day, she could not have been so youn^ 
■eota her, at the Ume of the Trojan war. 

^* Ponthoun: Father of Euphorbut. 

•^<5*^es: The most intense and masterful 

Stronff men and swift, their tosf^i 
But stronger, swifter, goodlier h 
t« p^. More awful, more divine. 

r!?*"-«'»pS? PS.' 1^1 cherished friend of AchHl 
'J'^to?^illT^:''« ""lote him from behii.. 
b^';'^*' "Inlatered the flnlshlng blow 
y ^-uphorbua hims -.If was kUled bj 
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I lib of Achilles. Do you 
That is Sigeiini" in tlio 
Vjax lies buried in Itbo.'- 

Thoso tombs are do great 
the noted cities, Avhicb wo 
Nineveh/"' tbe ca])ital of 8ar- 
nd !Mycena% Ck'ona»" and 
i remember baving ferried 
jat for ten wliole years I 
ny boat asboro to dry and 

rrvman, bas already per- 
<)\v remains, nor could vou 
]'>ut Babylon, you \v(.)uld 
N". eli-towered city, tbo one 
nnd it. Before long tbis 
p.gbt for in vain, just like 
11:1' I am asbamed to sbow 
*<>r I'm sure youMl clmko 
»u account of tbo big talk 
^ve^e prosperous once, but 
r, Sir Ferryman, cities, as 
is most incredible, avIjoIo 
ditcb even any longer re- 
J iiacbus. " 

. Homer, and ej)itbets you 
iiii, **\vitb broad avenues" 
•M. (To Jlvrmc^.) But, by 

, t tlio<'Hti\iu<'(' to lli'j Ul-IU-'spuh:. Sco 
.1 atiU l-urial or Ai-hillos. 

'IV" spc'irni'-n l.rav.', 
v til" n>-llfsit«>iit >viik', 
S'-.-n afur liy iii<'i). 
I iiftL-r iiiUi.' siitill live. 

><l. wiv, si» fT. 

•i wi til" upper Tigris, raii'.nri'il ai: I iJiv 

II l»y Cyrus tlio Great, 5:i.S It. <\ 

Ih. til" foriii"]- ALMmrriiiUpfrs or: [-ital. 
li s' v.ir u iiii-li I luipiii ri pr4'N< j.id as 

I JifUT a fjo i or hero, wlio tJirf.»w 1 irnsi'If 

IDl: <l»'Cii l''<I il rlispUt" I i.'lWfL-ll P<«>Mi|<t[i 

; r iiiiide iJic rftrcutu dry, oxo pL hi rainy 
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viands there, and pour into tiie excavations, wine and a 
mixture of honey and water — so far at least as one can 
conjecture what it is? 

Herm. I don't know, Sir Ferryman, what good this 
does the inhabitants of Hades. At all ovents, men be- 
lieve that the souls come up from below and feast their 
fill by flying about in the steam and smoke, and drink 
the mixture of honey and water out of the pit. 

Char. You don't say that they whose skulls are all 
dried up still eat and drink? It is ridiculous, though, 
for me to speak of this to you, who every day conduct 
them to the nether world. You know, accordingly, 
whether they who have once become tenants there are 
likely to be able to come up again. For in truth, 
Hermes, your lot would be too ridiculous for anything, 
if with your numerous responsibilities you had not only 
to escort them down, but also to bring: them up again 
to get a drink. ( Charon continues a^f if addressing the 
people he sees,) O fools and void of understanding! in 
that ye know not how great barriers separate the world 
of the dead from that of the living, ana what sort of a 
world ours is^ and that — 

Alike are dead, he who tmburied lies, sad who a tomb hath 

found ; 

And Irus** and Agamemnon, lord of men, in equal honor stand; 
And fair-haired lady Thetis' son Thersites equal proves. 
All alike aie spliits of the dead, that quickly take their flisht; 
Disrobed and gaunt they wander wide in mead of aapbodeL^* 

23. Herm. Heracles! what a flood of Homer you do 
pour over one! But Beeiug that you have reminded ido 

" Inis; Thelthacan beggar, notorious for his gree<lin<'ss, bis endless eaticff 
ADd drinking, yet wtttiout strength or might, though exceedingly trig to looi 
upon. Od. xTuL 1 If . At tlie opposite pole m lite was Agatiieniix»,iiim 
to Achilles, Tbeoi^ lOD, flinonf ibe Cheeks «t Ttoj. Uienltee ie deeeribed lb 
/z. ii, ail ff. 

Vow en Hie reit eat down, and on the RoitR were curbed; 
Only Thorsitos, unbridled of tongtif, still scolded on. 
Words in his mind he knew, yea, many, but confused. 
Wherewith in rain, nor ieemiy* against the kings to strivet. 
But what, it seemed to him, would make the A rgirea laugh. 
The ugliest man was he, that unto Ilhmi came; 
Bandy-legged ho wa^. and liinie of fi>ot ; his shruKlerB 
Two were round, and o'er iiis breast togetlier drawn. 
Pa a ke d was hie bead abo^, and ecant uie wool fhereoB. 

Asphodel: These lines arc in part made up of phrases from Homer. Hie 
asiihodel is a plant of the lily order. The ref. [ •■nr." lu re is to the mead of 
aaj^h odel in tne under world, haunted by the bhodes of heroes. Od. xi, 538; 
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of it, I will show you the tomb of Achilles. Do you 
866 that point near the sea? That is Sigeura" in the 
Tread; aud right opposite Ajaz lies buried ia BhoB- 
teum. 

Char. Pshaw, Hermes! Those tombs are no great 
shakes. But show me now the noted cities, which we 
hear about down below — ^Nineveh,*" the capital of Sar- 
danapalus, and Babylon,*^ and Mycenas Cleona)" and 
Ilium itself. At any rate, I remember having ferried 
many over from tiiere, so that for ten whole years I 
didn't have time to haul my boat ashore to dry and 
clean. 

Herm. Nineveh, Sir Ferryman, has already i^er- 
ished and not a vestige of it now remains, nor could you 
tell even where it once was. But Babylon, you would 
have me tell you of, is that well -towered city, the one 
with the immense wall around it. Before long this 
city also is doomed to be sought for in vain, just like 
Nineveh. MycenaB and Cleouse I am ashamed to show 
you, and especially Ilium; for I'm sure you'll choke 
Homer, when you go back, on account of the big talk 
in his poems. Albeit they were prosperous once, but 
now they, too, are dead ; for. Sir JB^erryman, cities, as 
well as men, die, and what is most incredible, whole 
rivefs also. Anyhow, not a ditch even any longer re- 
mains in Argos of the river Inachus.'* 

Chab. Oh, what praises, Homer, and epithets you 
indulge in — "sacred" Ilium, "with broad avenues" 
and "well built'' Cleon al 24. (To Hermes.) But, by 

«i Steeum «nd RhcBteum : Promontories at Uie entrance to tlM Ildleaponti See 
0(L SBV , 8Bb fl*f ioT deecrtpttoa of death and burial of Achilles. 

Above them, then, wo reare<l a hn^,(* and poodly tomb^ 
Yea, we, the siicred host of Argive siH'nrmon brave. 
On boldly U'etbuf* headland, by the IlclU spont wide^ 
IfaAtlrom the deep it might be aeen afar by men. 
Who now their being haim and in after tfaneeiialflfTe. 

—Off. xxlv, 80 flf. 

** Nineveh; The Aamrlan capital, upon the upper Tigris, captured and de- 
fltroyed about 005 B. C. oy Cyoxares, king of Hedui. 

M Babjlon: OntheBnphratea. Titken by Oyroa the Great» 688 B. C. 

** Mycennn and Cleoncn: Cities of Arpolis, tho forni«»r At'amfinnon's cnpital. 
nium in the I'road, the seat of the ten yeaiti' war which charou repreaeutti as 
having kept him foil Of buetneaB. 

Inachus: A river of Ar^ros, named after a god or hero, who threw himself 
into and became iUentUlod with it. Having decideil a di^puta between Poseidon 
and Herd in fhw of the latter, the former made the ■ Ir eem dry, eatoept In rainy 
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the bye, who are those people engaged in battle^ and 
why are they killing one another? 



Lactnl anion ians; and that half-dead general is Othry- 
ades/*^ who with his own blcxxl id tracing an inscription 
upon the trophy. 

Guar. But what are they fighting about, Hermes? 

Herh. About the very plain upon which they are 
contending. 

Char. Oh, the folly of those who verily do not un- 
derstand that even if they themselves own all the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they would each receive from ^acus a spot 
hardly a foot square ! But some at one time, others at 
another, will ofttimes cultivate this plain, with the 
plough utterly demolishing the trophy. 

Herm. So it shall be. — But lot us go down now, 
and having put tho mountiiins back in their place, let 
us depart, I to do the errand on which I was despatched, 
you to your ferry hoat. But I shall be with you again, 
after a bit, with a squad of dead. 

Char, Indeed, you have done me a great favoiv 
Hermes. You'll be registered for all time as a bene- 
factor. Thanks to you, I've got some good of my out- 
ing. (Exit Hermes, Charon to himself.) WhaXtk life 
wretched mortals lead I And yet not even a word of 



«• Othiyades: The only Lncedsmonlan who surTiFed, of 800 chosen to fl^bt 
with an equal num»>or of Arprivfs for the p0lM6Sion of tbf frontier dism'ct of 
Thyrea (574 B. C). Of the Arjjivt^ two surrfved to carry home tlio news of 
victory. Meanwhile, Othiya li s. w lio had boen woundtMl. "raised a trophy, and 
traceti upon it with his own-blood this iuscripUoo: ** ToZetu,U>eKOdo< tn^plueft;*^ 
•nd tlien died, or. according to one account* Mhtmfid to ■arriio hit ntmwriVi, 
killed hitujM^If on the fl»'l(l. Ifcrodotus i, 82. 




see. Charon, and 



Charon.*' 



(Exit.) 
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6. 

TIMON; OR, THE HISANTHBOFH 



I am MiaftpthropoB and bate mankind. 

For thy part. I do wish thou wert a dog; 
That I might love thee something. 

--Bhak. Tim, qfAth., iv. & 

JfUroducHon: Timon was a citizen of Athene in the palmy 
days of the Attic Comedy, by wliich be was stamped aa the type 
of misanthropy, a character which he has had the singular for- 
tune to sustain ever since. The ancient notices of him fire few 
and meager. Plutarch, in his life of Antony, who, after his down- 
fall, oompaied his own fate to tiiat of Timon, gi^ee the following 
brief account of the latter: 

"Timon was an Athenian who lived about the time of the 
Peloponnesian war (431-40.") B.C.), as we may conclude from the 
plays of Aristophanes and riuto; tor he is brought forward in 
them as peevish and mlHanthTopicaL 'Though he avoided and re- 
jected aU intercourse with men, jret he recelTed in a friendly 
manner Alcibiades, wlio was a young, audacious fellow, and 
showed him preat affection. Antl when Apemantus wondered 
at this, and asked the reason, he said that ne liked the young 
man, becanae he knew that he would be the canee of mnch ill to 
the Atheniana Apemantus was the onlr peraon whom he some- 
times allowed to approach him, because ne was like himself and 
imitated liis mode of life. On one occasion, during the festival 
called Chocs, when the two were feasting together, Apenuintus 
said, ' How delightful the entertainment i8» Timon T — 'Yes, if you 
were not here»' was the reply. It is said, that when the Athe- 
nians were in public assembly, Timon ascended the bema and 
called for silence, wliich raised great expectation, on account of 
the unusual nature of the circumstance: he then said, ' I have a 
email plot of building ground, men of Athens, and there is a lig 
tree growing on it» on which many of the citizens have already 
hung themmves. Now, as I intend to bnHd on the ground, i 
wish to give public notice, that if any of you choose, they may 
hang themselves before the fig tree is cut down.' After his death 
he was buried in Halo), near the sea ; but tlie shore in front of 
the place slimxHi down, and the sea^ Borronnding the tomb, made 
it inaooeasibie and nnapproaoha bl e. The inseription on the tomb 
was: 
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H • f|f,r.» f ri->m the load of life release.! T IW*: 

Aak mj name; but take my cur^t- uud die. ' 

And they say that he wrote this inscription during Ms lifetime: 
but that which la ccwiwiotily circulated as Uie inscription is by 
OaUiiinachus: 

* TIboo, misanthropist I am. Awajl 
Corae. an* thou will't, but only do not itej.* ** 



We have this jiictiire of him by the chorus of wonieu in the 
LifHstrata ^b06 ii.) of Aristophanes: 

••One Tlmon livM in days of yore, 
Whote fac« with thorns ail covered cTer^ 
Kept wanderers from iqypfOac htn g nigh, 
A v< ry furies* progeny. 
Then I'inion far from mofxaiB necL, 
By bitter dftehtaiii'tj If.!, ^ . . , . 

j^nd many a curse invoked upon their unpious head. 
So this your friend lo wicked men was mofed 
^luawd,butbjrwo«aDdewJytowd." Tr>>ilini fyfcf 

And in the Birds (1547 f . ) Prometheus calls himself a Tlmon 
pure and simple {xa^apos "). 



Full well thou know'st 
That all the gods 1 hold in deteetation. 
pKisTBKT^us. By Jore, fthoa always bait been a god^bater. 

Phrynlchus, of the ^Old Comedy, makes his hero say in the 
JfonoM>pof (Heimit) : 

" I loAd a Timon'8 life— 

C^tllimaohus has two epigrams relating to Timon: 

utter no word of kind adieu, base heart, but joaae thou by; 
fitaqr^ tboo fUmreU, or dmw aoe nigb, "tie afi the s^ 



And tlien as if to complete and intensify the conception of his 
misanthropv. he lemmntB Timon as new ceasing to hate erai 
In the world of ahadowB: 

Say, Timon, sunk !n nlfdit, abborr^t thoo now 
The lleht above or plooiny shades bt-low? 
a hate the abadee, since filled with huiuaukind 
lB^ea£»aiimbeni than I left behind.*** 

Plutarch lea^ea tm to infer that Timon became embittered by 
the base ingratitude of those whom be had Ix^f mended with his 
wealth but who turned to him tlie cold sliouldor when he him- 
self became poor. This idea Luciaii develops more f uUy. Per- 
haps, as Prof. Charles R. Williams suggests, "one main oauBd fof 
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his soured disposition" was "the growing degeneracy of the times 
^the moral and religious disintegration," which he saw going on 
around him, and ' the hifluz of laxer moral ideas. " In bitter dis- 
gust he eediidea himself in his lonely tower, taking no part in the 
nfe of men. except to criticize with c^rnical contempt. He is said 
to have died in consequenoe of refusmg the servioes of a suigeon 
to set a broken limb. 

How much, if any, Shakspere was indebted to Luciau for the 
materials of his Timon of Jthent has been a disputed Question 
among scholars. Skottowe remarks (Life of Shanpere, vol. II., 
p. 28(») : "It has been deemed a satisfactory conclusion, that he 
derived none of his materials from Lucian, because no translation 
of the dialogue of Timon is known to have e2usted in Shakspere's 
day. But it ^ould rather have been infened from the many 
stnking coinoidenoes between the play and the dialo^e, that 
Lucian liad some influence over the composition of Timon, al- 
though the channel through wliich the influence was conmiuni- 
cated is no longer to be traced*" If there was no English trans- 
lation of Laoian's work, Erasmus* at least* had rendmd it into 
Latin, and Timon was a familiar character in literature. His 
story was doubtle ss known to Sliakspcre through Paynter's Pal- 
ace of Pledsure, and through the passage from Plutarch already 
quoted. There is extant an earlier play upon the same tliemo, 
written about 1600, and edited in 1843 by Dy oe for the Shaksperean 
Society. This, however, was intended for an academic audience 
only, and there is no evidence that Shakspere was acauainted 
with it. His own play he loft unfinished. He wrote out the main 
part of it. and outlined its general plan, but a later hand worked 
it up into the form in which we now have it. This author may 
have been fcwitii^y with Ludan's dialogue. 

Gervinns* in his Com mentaries, aflSrms that Shakspere was ' 'in- 
directly acquainted with Lucian's Timon. The diprprmp: up of the 
gold, the parasites' pursuit of him, his driving them away with 
stones and blows, tne 2x)rtioning of liis servant, and even some 
resemblanoes in the imagery and speeches leave scarcely any 
douht of this. But the ase of Roman names seems to prove that 
he did not borrow directly from Lucian, as Sliakspere would in 
that case have avoided thoin." Shaksi)ero'8 Timon refuses the 

Sold ; Lucian's refuses, but afterward reluctantly accepts it, in 
ef erenoe to the divine command. There is also some oonrespond- 
enoe between the poet and Gnathonides, the flatterer, who offers 
Timon the tribute of an ode, and between the senators and Demeas, 
the public man. Other simiiahtiee and contrasts in treatment 
are suggested in the notes. 

There is a marked difference in aim between the two authoro. 
Shakspere seeks to arouse sympathy and compassion for Timon. 
In the earlier scenes of the play he represents him as in the hey- 
day of wealth and popularity, and courtetl by crowds of flatterers 
and "tn'iiclier friends." who im}K)se unon his lavish generosity 
and eat him out of house and home, and then abandon him to his 
poverty and wretchedness with the most unfeeling indifference, 
ftibagainst theae paiasites and sjoophants that the dramatist 
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directs his satire* while theiniiilia]ip7 victim is the "nohle^Timon. 
Lucia n's satire takes a wider ranjje. One of its motives is to dis- 
credit the popular theology, by i>icturin^ Zeus as utterly uiu on- 
oerned about the wrong-doing that is going on in the world, and 
in partioqlar the treatment to which the heroof the dialogue had 
been subjected. Another is to show up the poet, parasite, the 
poUtician, professional phiUisopher and the cheat, who, on hear- 
ing of his newly-found wealth, hasten to fawn upon him as of yore. 
A third motive of the satire is to exhibit Timon and that class of 
which he is a type in their true character, as wronged, to be sure, 
by those who prey upon them, but as themselves really to blame 
for it all, because of their foll^, simple-mindedness and lack of 
discrimination in clioosinff their friends and companions. That 
Luciian did not place a high estimate upon the character of Timon 
would appear from what he says of him in the True Story. He 
there repreeents him as standing sentry at the single narrow pass 
between the rivers that flow aroimd the abode of the damned. 
While givinp^ his own interpretation to Timon's character, Lucian 
was no doubt influenced by a play, not now extant, of that name, 
by Antiphaues, one the niost distinguished poets of the Middle 
Cxnnedy. He also derived some SQffgertioiis tnm tlie PhiiuM at 
his favorite master. Aristophanea Lucian gives an original and 
striking turn to the plot in representing bis hsiO 88 having sud- 
denly had his wealth restored to him. 

CHARAOTKRa 

Timon, once a wealthy Athenian. 
Zkus, supreme deity of the Greek Olympua. 
Hermes, messenger of Zeus. 
Plutus, personification of wealth, 
Penia, personification of poverty, 
Gnathonides, or Mr, Cheeky^ the poet, 
Philiades, or Mr, Friendly, the parasite. 
Dbmeas, or Mr. Politician^ the public man, 
THRASTCLBSy ov Mr. Boldfoce^ the profeseianal 
philosopher. 
BLSPSiABy or Mr. Sharker, the che<U. 



ACT I. 

SOBNE I. A desert place in Attica, whither Timon, 
the Misanthrope, has betaken himself from 
Athena. 

1. Timon. {Bitterly reproaching Zeus, as all by 
himself he turns up the stony soil with his imi- 
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tock.) O Zeus, thou god of friendship, hospitality and 
good fellowship, thou protector of hearth and home and 
lightning- flasher, thou guardian of oaths, cloud-gath- 
erer, thunderer, and whatever else the crack-brained 
poets call thee, especially when they are at their wits' end 
to make the line scan — for then from your well-stocked 
repertory of titles, you furnish them a prop, when the 
verse breaks down, and fill up the yawning chasms in 
the rhythm— where is now your lightning, with its ter- 
rific crash, and the loud resounding thunder, and that 
terrible bolt of yourSy which bums at a white heat? For 
all this has now proved to be silly talk and simply 
poetic rubbish, aside from the jingle of the names. 
That thunderbolt of yoursi so famous in song, and that 
reaohee so far and is always ready to hand, somehow 
or other has entirely gone out and is ohill, retoiningnot 
even a tiny spark of wrath against evilndoen. At 
all events, any one essaying to commit perjury would 
sooner fear a half-extinguished lamp-wiok, than the 
flash of your all-subduing bolt. To sueh an extent do 
you seem to be holding over them a sort of burnt-out 
torch, that they are not afraid of the fire or smoke from 
it, but imagine that the only damage they are likely to 
receive from the stroke is that they will be filled chock- 
full of soot. And so, in consequence of this, even Sal- 
moneus^ just now had the impudence to try and rival 
vou at thundering---and the story is not at all improba- 
ble, for in comparison with Zeus, who is so slow to 
wrath, he's a hot-headed man, braggart though he is. 
And what wonder f sinoe, indeed, vou are askep as if 
Dnder the influence of a narcotic ; for you neither hear 
perjurers, nor take any notice of wrongdoers; but are 



and are become hard of hearing, just like those past 
their prime. 3. Forinyour youth, at least, when you 
were quick to get angry and at your best as respects 
temper, you took summary action against evil and 
violent men, nor at that time did you ever make a truce 
with them, but your thunderbolt was all the time in 

1 Salmon ens: He claimed to be Uie equal of Zeus, ordered sacrlflces to be 



offered to himself , and even imitated Sunder by driving; his chariot over a brazen 




respect to passing events 
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fall blast and your segis was shaken tbreatenuigly, 
your thunder rolled, and your lightning darted forward 
witiiout oessation, like the firing along a skirmish line. 
Your earthquakes shook us up as in a sieve, your snow 
fell in heap% and your hail pelted us as with stones; 
and to address thee with vulgar bombast, your rains 
were furious and violent, every drop a river. Therefore^ 
in the age of Deucalion' such a general wreck came 
about in a twinkling, that all things were submerged, 
except a single cr^ a sort of ark, which was with 
difSculty saved from destruction by stranding upon 
Mount Lycorea, and preserved a vital spark, as it were, 
of the seed of man for the breeding of greater wicked- 
ness. 4. Accordingly you are receiving from men the 
ooDsequences and wages of your supineness. No one 
any longer makes you an offering or crowns you with a 
garland, unless, forsooth, it be some one who does so as 
a postscript to the Olympic games, and he not because 
he considers it very necessary to do these things^ but in 
compliance with a primitive custom. And by and by, 
O highest-bom among the gods, they will make another 
Cronus^ of you and put you out of ofiSce. Irefrain from 
tolling how often already they have despoiled your 
torn pies. But certain ones have laid their nands even 
upon your own person at Olympia,* and you, high- 
thundering one, didn't have sjpunk enough to set the 
dogs on tl^m, or rouse the neighbors to hasten to your 
aid and arrest the fellows, while in the very act of pre- 
paring for flight. But you, the high-bom I the giant- 
tillerT and conqueror of the Titans!* didn't move a 

• Deucalion: Son of Prometheus, Wai-ned by his father tliat Zeus hatl d«ter- 
mlntMl to destroy by a flood the depenerate race of men, he built himself an ark, 
to which he took refuee with his wife, Pyrrha. After nine days and niffbts the 
waters bef^an to subfUde, and his Tessd was stranded u\x)n Mt. Lycorea, one of 
the peaks of ParnaKsus. DisL'niJmrkin;:: ho (ifTorfd a sncriflc** of thanksgiving t4> 
Zeua, who erantod liis request for the retttoratiou of mankind, and commanded 
him and his wife to caM behind them fltODee— or the bones of their mother 
(earth), which they interpreted to moan ntonos— from which prung a now rnce. 

* Cronus: FaUier and predecessor of Zeus, by whom he was OTerthrowDu 
"Hwj will trast you Just as yoa did year sire.*^ 

♦ Your own parson at Olympia: R»>ferring to Phidias' great chrj's.lt^pliantinn 
Statue of Zeus In his temple there. Each lock ot hair weighed seven and one- 
half pounds troy of gold. 

> Qiant killer and conqueror of the Titans: Tho ^ants were huge monsterat, 
with fearful countenances and tails of dragons. Tbisir lead««, Alcyoneus and 
Fon^ytlon, midartook to storm Olympus, but wera SmkUy shut up In Tartarus. 
TMlnaiM, floosof Vnuras, prompted by their mother, Qma, conspired agalnik 
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muscle, while they clipped your locks all iiie WB^ 
around, though you held in your right hand a ten-ooblt 
thunderbolt. When, now, your serene highness I shall 
these outrages cease to be treated with such careless 
neglect? When are you going to punish such wrong- 
doing? How many Pbaethons* and Deucalions will 
suffice to quell such overflowing insolence ou the part 
of the present generation? 5. But to leave tbei?© gen- 
eral wrongs and speak of my own — after exalting so 
many Athenians and rescuing tbem from the depths of 
poverty, making millionaires of tbem, and helping all 
in want; or rather, after pouring out my wealth with- 
out stint for the benefit of my friends, when, thanks to 
that, I have become a poor man, tbey no longer even 
recognize me. And those who so long were wont to 
cower before and do obeisance to me and hang upon my 
word, do not even look at me. But if, as I walk upon 
the highway, I chance to encounter any of them, they 
give me the go-by, as if I were a sort of gravestone of a 
man long dead, that has toppled over, prostrated by 
time, and the inscription on which they have not even 
read. While those even who catch a glimpse of me in 
the distance, turn off another way, as if they thought 
they were about to see an ill-omened and disagreeable 
sight in the person of him who not long before had been 
their savior and benefactor, n. And so, underthe influ- 
ence of my misfortunes, I betook myself to this out-of- 
the-way spot, and, clad in leathern garb, I am tilling 
the soil for four obols' a day and philosophizing upon 
my solitude and my mattock. At all events I gain 
here this advantage, metbinks; I shall no longer see 
numbers of men prospering beyond their deserts — for 
that indeed is more grievous to bear. Therefore, O son 
of Cronus and Rhea, shako off for the nonce this deep 
sound sleep, for you've slept longer than Epimenides. 

tilflir father, and for> ■<! liim to abdicate. Cronus succeeded him, but was him- 
•elf tiKiplAnted by bis son, Zoub, to whom some of the Titaiia refused to sulnnit. 
But •Iter »eoDtestof ten years th^ were OferthrowD and consigned toTwtanii. 

• How many PhuJ'thons, etc.: t. c: How many conflacratlona and deluges 
will suffloe. etc. Phaiitbon was killed with a flash of lightning for bis pranunp* 
tlon in aodertaklng u> drivo the disifot of his fsUier, ^UosTSi^ 

' Vmrobols: ThadbolwsswoithaKonts. 

* Epimcnides: The prototype of our modem Rip Van Winkle. The story Is 
that in bis boyhood ixia father sent him after a aheep. Tlie day being hot he took 
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Rekindle yonr thunderbolt, orgeta light from -^tna,* 
and make a Luge blaze and show some anger worthy of 
the manly, high-spirited Zeus — unless those stories are 
true that tbo people of Crete^* tell about thee and thy 
burial there. 



SOBNB n. Olympus, Zeits, hearing Timon^a out* 
crieSf asks Hermes who he is, 

Zeus. I say, Hermee^ who is that fellow hallooing 
tcom Attioa, near the base of Mount Hymettua^-nfill be- 
mmed, unwaBhed and with a goat skin on? He is all 
the tune stooping OTer, engaged in digging, I think — a 
loquacious, impudent chap; a philosopher, of oouxse^ 
else he woulcui't indulge in such bbisphemous talk 
against me. 

Hbbubs. What say you. sireP Don't you know 
Timon, the son of BoheoiatiaeflL from the township of 
OoUytus? He*s the man who fnit just now was rich, 
the one who has often ngftled us wifli faultless sacri- 
fices. He it was who offered the whole heoatombSt and 
at his expense we were wont to have a magnificent cele- 
bration ct the Diasia." 

Zbus. Alas I what a change! Is he that noble look* 
ing man. that nabob, who haa such a crowd of friends 
around bimF What misfortune has brought him to 
such a passf— filthy, wretched, and a hireling delver as it 
appears, 80 unwieldy is the mattock with which he is 
plying his work. 

8. Bbbh. GhxxInesB of heart and kindlmess, so to 
speak, have been the ruin of him,^ and his compassion 

refuge io acavei where be fell into a deep sleep, wliieh continued for flfty-«eveo 
yean. On waUng up he resumed his quest for the sheep, and was surpriaed at 
the chanf^ed aspect or everythiag. Betumtng bome ha Xound that liia 
brother was now an old maa. 



• Jfitna: AvototiiolBSieQf, aadCBacf ttefsatioCttefoiiaaaiidfmlUiieiaf 

Heph£B8tu8. 

^JwmS^' ^ Orotaaa hada Ictgead thai 2Soiia was haM. aaar tha cMjtf 

" DMa: AMMfllMrf«d«ivlosajMratAteMiBhoB«cf Smml 

" Goodness of heart and Idndliness bft'Vt ban tlw ndn of Ub: GLi 
pere'i Timon of Athen$, Act Iv. Scene 3: 

** Poor, honest lord, broofht low by his own beait; 
Undono by goodoessl Stranjze, unusual blood. 
When man's worst sin is, he does too much goodI 
Who, then, dares to be half so kind again t 
Vor bountjy, that makfls goda, doea fSlI n 
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for all those in want; bat to tell the tnifli, folly, aim- 
ple-mindedneB8 and a lack of diaorimination in re- 
speot to his friendB are at the bottom of it alL For he 
could not see** that he was showing favor to carrion- 
crows and wolves; but the ill-starred man, though so 
many vultures were devouring his liver,'* was posMsaed 
with flie idea that they were fiiends^and boon compan- 
ions, who^ out of gooil will toward hi n, enjoyea his 
hospitality. And when they had completely stripped 
the Donea and gnawed them around, aim aqueesea out 
whatever marrow they contained— and that with a deal 
of pains— 4bey went their way," leaving him likea with- 
ered tree^ that has had its roots cut off, no longer recog- 
nizing or even looking at him — why should they? — or m 
their turn helping him, or contributing to his necessi- 
ties. Therefore with mattock and clad in a leathern 
frock, as you see, be has forsaken the city^" for very 

For be could oot see, etc. : 

** O, you gods ! what a number 
Of men eat Timon, and he sees them not I 
ligrievBsme. toaeeioinanj dip their me&t 
Id onenuui*! uood; and an the madnem is, 

fle cheers them up, too/'— Ttm. of Ath.^ Act i, Scene ft. 

i< DoTonrlng his lirer: Aji allusion to the fate of Promethetia, who was chained 
to a rock in Soythia, where an eagle or yulture by day devoured his liver, which 
aach night grew again. 

l^iilMBed with the idoa that they were friends, eta: 

I take all and your several visitations 
Bo kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give; 
Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends. 
And ne'er be weary/'— Ttiru of Ath.^ Act i. Scene 2. 

** Ahl wh<>n the means aro pone that buy this praissii 
The breath is gone, whereof this praise is made. 
FBa8t>won, fam-Iost; one cloud of winter showers* 

These flies are couched."— 77 ni of Ath., ActilfSOMiea 

likea withered tree: An abrupt change of figure. 

** The moutlis, the ton^^iit's, the eyes, aud hearts of men 
At uuty, more than 1 could frame empIoynoflBt; 
That numberless upon me ttuok, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one wtntei^ bmdi 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every storm that blows."— T^m. qf Ath., Act iv, Boene 8. 
Baa CmmImi Hie city: 

Nothing I'U bear from thee, 
But nakedness, thou detestable town I 
Take thou that, too, with multipljring bans! 
Timon will to the woods; where he shall And 
The unklnd^t beast more kinder than mankind. 
The gods confound (hear mo, you good gods, all) 
The Athenians, both witliin and out that wail ! 
And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 
To the whole race of mankind, high and lowi 
^m&uV^^Tim, Ath,, Act iv, Scene 1. 
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ahame^ and is tilling the soil for wages, embittered on 
aooonnt of his tronbfee, beoanse those who have xeoeiTed 
tiieir wealth from him pass him by in utter disdain, not 
even knowing his namOi whether he might be called 
Timon. 

9. Zbits. Well, this man most not be overlooked or 
neglected, for natiually enough he would be indignant, 
if left to his ill-fortane. For we shall be acting just 
like those accursed parasites, if we forget a man who 
has burned upon our altars so many thigh-bones of both 
bulls and goats wrapped in the riohest fat. Anyhow, 
I still have their savor in my nostrils. But owing to 
my being so busy, and to the great uproar made by pei> 
jurers, extortioners and thieve& and moreover, to the 
fear caused by temple robbers— for these are so numer- 
ous and hard to keep off, that they do not suffer me to 
close my eyes even for an instant— for a long time now 
Fve not even looked in the direction of Attica, and es- 
pecially since philosophy and strifes of words became 
all the fashion among them. For between their wran- 
gling with one another and diouting, it isn't possible 
even to hear the prayers. Accordingly, one has to sit 
with his ears stoppea up, or be bored to death by these 
people, as iliey vociferato a Ions string of stuff about 

virtue,^* so-called, incorporeal substances and such 
trumpery. And so, you see, it has come about that I've 
neglected even this man, although he's a person of some 
account 10. But, nevertheless, Hermes, take Plutus** 
and go to him with all baste; and let Plutus bring also 
Thesaurus along with him, cmd let tbem both stay in 
Timon's house and not take themselves off so easily, 
even if he should try again to banish them from his 
dwelling by ever so much beneficence. But as for those 
flatterers and the ingratitude they have shown toward 
him, I shall look to it hereafter, and they shall make 
amends, when I've got my thunderbolt patched up. Its 
two largest rays are broken and have had their edge 
taken off, because a while ago, in my excessive zeal, I 

i« Plutus: PersoniflcatiOD of wealth. Zeus is said to have blinded him, thatbe 
might distribute his favors IncUscrimliiately, without regard to merit. The 
chamct«>r wan probably miggeitod bf AiinopliMiei* fkuita; but Luoten iMl 
developed it in his ow a way. 
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let fly at the sophist, Anaxagoras.* who was tryuig to 
persuade his disciples that we gods aie utter nobodies. 
But I missed him— for Pericles held his hand oyer him 
— and the bolt fell near by the temple (tf Castor 
and Polydeuces^ and homed it np, and came very near 
being itself shiTered to atoms on the rock. In the mean- 
time, however, it will be sn£Bcient punishment for them, 
if they see Timon again rolling in wealth. 



Scene III. Hermes departs in quest of Plutus. 

11. Hermes. (To himself.) What a fine thing it 
always was to bawl loud and bo importunate and 
brazen-faced I That's a good card, not for advocates 
only, but for those who offer prayers. There's Timon, 
who, you see, is going to be raised on the spot from the 
depths of poverty to wealth, all because he cried out, 
spoke his mind in his prayer and looked Zeus rip^bt in 
the face. Whereas had he bent over and plied his dig- 
ging in silence, he would be digging unnoticed to this 
iJay. 



ACT IL 

Scene I. Olympus. Hermes has brought Flatus 

into the presence of Zeus. 

Plutus. Well, but I would rather not go near him, 

Zeus. 

Zeus. Why so, most worthy Plutus — ^not at my 
behest? 

12. Plut. Because, by Zeus, he maltreated me and 
carried me forth and scattered me hither and thither in 
mauy fragments, and that, though I was an old family 
friend; and ho all but thrust me out of his house with 
pitchforks'^ as quickly as they who drop a live coal. 

Aiiii3:a;,''»r ;i«: A j hil' -sojili. r of Athens, 6th Cf-Dlury B. C. Accused of impietv, 
be WM saved from beiuK ooudeuuied to death by the inflnenofl of Fericlett tbo 
«ntor and atateaman, wnoae friend and taacher w> was. 

» Tetiipl*' of Castor and Polydeuces: On tbo noitll aide of the ptMl^ttOllS Ollff 
on which stood the Acropolis of Athens. 

** Ue all but thrust me forth wiUi picchrorks: 

** Re pours it out. Phitua, the eod of i?old. 

Is but his Kteward: no mcecl, but 1ih repajs 

Boven-foid above ittielf ; no gift to him. 

But bretids tlie giver a return exceedinf? 

▲U uae of quittanoe."— 2YIM. qf Ath,, Act i, Sceno L 
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Shall I, then, go hack again to be lavished upon para- 
sites, flatterers and mistresses? O Zeus, send me to 
those who will appreciate the gift and treat me with 
respect — with whom I shall be honored and a great fa- 
vorite. As for those cormorants, let them keep com- 
pany with their poverty, which they prefer to me, and 
having got from her a leathern garment and a mattock, 
let them be con tent — poor wretches! — to bring in to their 
mistress five obola a day — they who squander the talents 
80 quickly in presents. 

13. Zeus. But Timon will not demean himself 
toward you in any such way again. For his mattock 
has thoroughly convinced him — unless his loins are 
utterly insensible to pain — that you are to he preferred 
to his poverty. Why, you seem to mo to be very much 
of a grumbler. Yon now find fault with Timon because 
he opened his doors and let you go about freely and did 
not shut you up, or view you with jealousy. But at 
other times, on the contrary, you are vexed at the rich, 
affirming that they keep you under lock and key, wi^ 
seal upon seal, so that you cannot get so much as a peep 
at the light of day. At all events you used to ooiii]^a]n 
bitterly about it to me, and declare that you were being 
suffocated by the darkness, so dense was it. And CD ao- 
oouDt of this you weve wont to look sallow to us and 
quite full of care, and you had your fingers drawn ap^ 
owing to the habit of counting, and threatened to run 
away from these people^ if you could snatoh an opnor- 
tunity. In short, you used to think it ever so dreaoful 
to lead a maiden's life just like Danae," in your cham- 
ber of bronze or iron, bought up under the tutelage of 
those sharp-witted, thorough-going knaves — Usury and 
Arithmetic. 14. At any rate it was a frequent saying 
of yours, that they act strangely who fall in love with 
you to excess, and though it is in their ^wer to enjoy 
you, do not make bold to do so, or use m security the 
object of their passion, though they have full control of 
it; but they stay awake and watch it, with their eyes 
fixed upon the seal and the bar*^ without winkings deem- 

** DftnaS: One of tlie numerous lady-lovw of Zeus, who appeared to her in a 

(foMt»n showGr through the roof of tho subterrauean room, or of the brazeo 
tovrer, whera her father had immured her, Uiat abe might be secluded from aU 
lovers. 

Btmlandbar: The< 
to their treasure chest. 
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ing it suflScient fruition, not tbafc they possess the 
means of enjoyment themselves, but that they share 
them with nobody else, just like tho dog in the manger, 
which neither eats of the barley herself, nor allows the 
hungry horse to partake. And besides it was your wont 
even to mock at them for using you spariDglj^ and keep- 
ing guard over you, and, oddest of all, for being jealous 
of themselves and failing to perceive that some accursed 
menial or scapegrace of a steward will sneak in clan- 
destinely and indulge in a drunken dc;bauch, leaving 
his unhappy and ill-natured master to lie awake, brood- 
ing over his interest by the dim light of a little narrow- 
necked lamp and thirsty mite of a wick. Isn't it, then, 
all wrong to make Buch charges in days of yore and 
sow to bring against Timon the contrary accusations? 

15. Plut. And yet, if you were to look into the 
facts, I shall appear to you to act with sound sense in 
both cases. For this utterly wasteful extravagance 
and thoughtlessness of Timon's would naturally aeem to 
indicate a want of good will on his part toward me. 
Besides^ those who keep me confined with doors and in 
darkneesi taking care that I should become more groai 
for them, and fat and swollen to a great size, and who 
won't have anything to do with me tbemselves, or brmg 
me forth into the light of day, in order that no one may 
catob sight of me — such people I used to regard as silly 
and overbearing. For, though I do no wrong, chey let 
me corrode beneath such a mass of fetters, not knowing 
that after a little they, themselyes, will pass away and 
leave me to some other lucky man. 16. I have, there- 
fore, no word of praise for these, or for that other class 
who are free and easy with me, but only for those who 
will use moderation in the matter — the very best thing 
to do — and will not keep their hands off altogether, 
nor expend me entirely. By your majesty's very self, 
O Zeus, just think— if a man, after lawfully marrying 
a young and beautiful woman, should then neither keep 
watch of her, nor be absolutely jealous, allowing her 
both to go wherever she pleases, night and day, and to 
associate with whomever she wants to — nay, more, sup- 
pose he should himself conduct her forUi from his 
aweUing, or should open wide the doors and invite 
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any and all to yiAt her— would sach a one, foisooib, 
seem to have any affection? YoUi at leasts O Zeus, 
would not say so, for youVe often lost your heart.** 
17. But suppose, on the other hand, a man sliould ac- 
cording to law receive into his home a free woman, to 
be his wife and mother of his children, but would not 
himself have anything to do with the blooming, beauti- 
ful maiden, or permit any one else to look upon her, 
but having shut her up should rear her as a virgin, 
childless and witliout issue, and that, too, though he 

Erotests his affection and is evidently in love, judging 
y his wan complexion, wasting flesh and sunken eyes 
— ^is it possible that such a person should not be re- 
garded as out of his mind, because, when he ought to 
rear a &mily^ and enjoy his married life, he allows a 
maiden, so fair of face and so lovely, to wither away 
by treating her all her life as a priestess of the law-giv- 
ing Demeterf* I too have these grounds for vexation 
myself; on the part of some I am ignominiously 
trampled upon, devoured and robbed, while otheni 
I am kept m fettm like a branded runaway. 

18. Zbus. Why, then, are you vexed at themf For 
both classes make amends for it handsomely. The former 
like Tantalus, haven't a drop to drink or anything to eat 
and are haggard in &ce, absorbed in admiration for 
their gold ; while the latter, like Phineus,*' have their 
food snatched right out of their throats by the Harpies. 
So be off at once, prepared to find Timon a good deal 
wiser. 

Plitt. What I Will Timon ever stop emptying me 
out with all his might, as it were from a tub with a 
hole in it, before I have fairly run in, desiring to keep 
ahead of the inflow, lest I burst in with a deluge and 
swamp himP So, then, to my thinking, I'm about to 
faring water and pour it into just such a vessel as the 

tft You've oftoa lost your bMrt: A Bbarp thrust at Zous for his maigr lore 

Pcuu'trr: CalU"d tho lawgiver, because she taii^'ht m*«n aRricuIturo and 
kindred arts and laid the foundations of civil society and lawful marriaga 
Hence she was worahlped eapedallj by women. 

Phineus: A Thraciau king. As a penalty.for ill-treating his step-children, the 
Hankies, or Snatchen, wero wsut to plague him by ■natching, or fouling, tte 
TiandscBtaittaMib 
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Danaids" had— all to no purpose. For the jar holds no 
water, but before it has run in, the stream will have 
almost flowed out, so very wide is the opening in the 
vespel for the outflow and so unhindered is the discharge. 

19. Zeus. Well, then, if he doesn't stop up this 
gaping and alwa3's open orifice, as you run out in a 
trice, he will easily find his leathern frock again and 
his mattock in the sedinieut of the jar. So off with you 
at once and give him a mint of money. — {Turning to 
Ilennes.) But be sure and remember, Hermes, on your 
way back, to bring me the Cyclopes^ from JEtna, that 
they may mend my bolt and put a keeu edge on it, as 
we shall very sooq need to have it sharp. 



Scene II. Hermes and Flutm en route to Timon. 

20. Herh. Come, Plutusy let us go on our way I 
Why, how is this? You limp a little, do youP It had 
escaped my notice, my noble friend, that you were not 
only blind,^ but lame as well, 

Plut. It is not always so^ Hermes. But whenever 
I set off to visit anv one under oommission from Zeus, 
somehow or other I am slow and lame in both feet, so 
that I barely reach my goal, and sometimes the man 
has grown prematurely old with waiting for me. But 
as soon as I am obliged to depart, you will see me pos- 
sessed of wings and lar more fleet than the phantoms of 
dreamland. The barrier,*^ at any rate, has no sooner 
£aUen, than I forthwith am proclaimed as conqueror, 
having bounded across the race-course with such speed 
that sometimes the spectators do not even see me. 



3s DanaT'ls: The fiftv daughters of Danaus, who gave eftch of Uioiu a dagger on 
the day of their marriage to the fUtj uoat ot ^gyptus and bade ttxem alaj their 
himhatids. AH obeyed, save one. As a pun!8hiu''ut for tbcir crime, thej wera 
coudeniued iu Uie lower world to pour water into a cask full of holes, 

•* Cyclopes: Titani, emplojed by Zeue to forge his bolte for bim. Aooordlng 
to later tradition th<\v w«mv aasiatantt ot HepbMtus; Mul toIchbom, mp9M\f 

^taa, were their workshopB. 

••Sited: CtAristopbaDet'Phil«M;87ir.: 

•* Jove wrou^rht nio this, out nf ill-will to men. 
For in my younger days I tbt eateued still 
I would betake bm to the good and wise 

And nprl>rht only: so hr made mo Mind, 

That 1 shuuid uot discern Lheui from the knaves.**— OoU^iw. 

» TbB barrier: Or starting line, a rope stretched across Sia bounds of the race 
cooTMi asd diopped the inoiiMnt the runBen ware to atari. 
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HXBX. Thisibat yon flayisn't true. At tlieTcry 
leaslIooQld tell yon of many who y«8tecday hadn't 
eyen an obol to bay a halter* wit h, but to-day, all of a sod- 
den, aie rich and nde out in eztxaTMiantslyle in a car- 
riage with a span of white horses, whion thc^ had never 
before owned even so mnch as a pack-ass. And they go 
about clad in purple and with gold rings opon their 
fingersi not even they themselves, I must thinK, believ- 
ing they axe rich, except in a dream. 

21. Plut. Tbafs qnite another matter, Hermes; 
and in each cases I do not go on my own feet^ nor does 
Zens despatch me to these people, but Plutor— for be, 
too, is himself a giver of wealth and princely in his boie- 
factions. At any rate, it would appear so even firam 
his name. Whenever, then, I have to change my resi- 
dence from one to anottier, they throw me intoa vrill,* 
and having carefully sealed me down take me up with 
a rush and bear me away. The corpse lies in state in 
some dark comer* of the house, with a covering of an 
old niece of linen cloth across his knees and fought over 
by me weasels; while the expectant heirs await me in 
the forum witii their mouths wide open, just as chirp- 
ing neetlings await the swallow hovmng over them. 
22. When the seal is torn off, the cord cut and the will 
opened and made known, my new owner — some kins- 
man, forsooth, or parasite, or dissolute menial, ee- 
teemed for ministering to his master's sensuality, his 
jaw partly shorn, and having received — the fine fellow !— 
the contract price, large at that, in return for various 
and manifold delights in which, though already past 
the bloom of youth, he has gratified him — this man, 
whoever he is, snatches mo up, will and all, and hur- 
riedly takes himself off and gets his name changed to 
Megacles, ^Megabyzus, or Protarchus, instead of Pyr- 
rhias. Dromon, or Tibius,^ as it was before, leaving the 

A halt«r: With wliich to lian^; themsolvos. 

Pluto: God of the lower world and called the wealth-giver, becauM of the 
HohM he bMtows upon mankind In the preoioiw metali oontnlaed in hit tiibler- 

ranoan posftaj^eH find chan»l>erH. 

A will: The tablets cootainiog the teetament were bound with a triple oord* 
tenlad and tinned witli the luunM of the wlt acwce . 

>» IJcs in Htnii' in snine darkoomer: In contrast with the ustial custom of laying 
out the dead in the principal room and dreaeed in a iplendid garmeBt. Lice m 
etete is nid in Mttw MraMm. 



>• pvrrhias, otc. . OannDoa d»Te uKam, MoiuHifed lor tbommon iMBonAto 

end hiighHK>UDding. 
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others behind idly gaping and gazing into one another's 
faces; and genuine is their grief at the thought that 
such a tunny-fish" should have escaped them out of the 
inmost part of the seine, after gulping down no little 
bait. 23. He bursts in upon me ail at once, vulgar, 
stupid fellow!— and though he still shudders at the 
clanking of a chain, and pricks up his ear, if some 
passerbj^ snaps his whip inadvertently, and falls down 
and worships, as though it were a shrine, the mill" where 
he was once condemned to labor, yet he is no longer en- 
durable to those V, ho come in contact with him. Nay, 
he insults the free and tlogs his former companions in 
slavery, putting it to the proof whether he, too, has it 
in his power to do such things, until falling into the 
hands of some little wench, or setting his heart upon 
keeping horses, or giving himself up to flatterers, who 
take oath that full surely he is handsomer than Nireus,^ 
of nobler birth than Cecropsor Codrus,*"more sagacious 
than Odysseus and richer than sixteen Croesuses put 
together, he, poor wretch! runs through in a twinkling 
the fortune which had been slowly amassed through a 
long course of perjury, extortion and villainy. 

24. Hekm. The facts of the case, I presume, are 
pretty much as you say. But when you travel on your 
own feet, how do you find the way, seeing you are 
blind? How do you distinguish those to whom Zeus 
sends you, after he decides that they are worthy of 
wealth? 



3' Such a tunny: A larj»e fish common iu the Mediterranean and named from Ita 
quick darting motion. It is here used of the rich old man who escapes from the 
net wliidi toe legacv hunters have set for him and makes off with toe bait, <.e.. 

with tho prpf»ent« tli»'y have tiven him in the hope that ho will Vk» influ6Q06d 
thereby to remember them in nis will. Cf. Horace, Sat. ii, 5, lioca 44. 

** Mill: A place where grain was pouoded, lunully worked by horses, or uam* 

but sometimes a hxzy or otherwise bad slare was compelled to do f lie work as a 
punishment. Even in the midst of his suddenly acquired wealth, he cannot 
quite forget his old Ufa, thaclanlrtiigot Ml oll•il^ tte QoMogoi iteMfi^ 

lash, or the mill. 

»• Kireus: n., ii, 671 fT. 

Nireus, too, from Sym6 led three balanced ships, 
Nireua, son of Aglaia and Charopus, sovereign priDO0| 
Mireus, most beauteous man that unto Ilium came, 
Of all the Danaans, sare Peleus* blameleas son; 

But a weakling was he, and few the host that followed him. 

Oecropa and Oodrus: The former was the first king of Athens and tiate myth' 
loalfomKi0roCtliestat«andof ttselTilisatlon; the latter was liiilaitAtlloklng, 
and ToluntazHj fBTOop hltUfe for bit QouBtnr In tlM DoiteB imilaii, about 

1100 B. a 
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Plut. Why I do you imagine I ascertain "who they 
are? No, hy ZeuSy not a bit of it! For if I did I 
ahooldn't have forsaken Aristides'^ and visited Hip- 
ponicus and Callias^ and many other AthenianSi who 
didn't deserve oven an obol. 

HxBM. But how do you manage when you are sent 
on one of these missions? 

Plut. Oh, I wander to and fro and go about aim- 
lessly until I unexpectedly fall into somebody or other's 
hands; and whoever is the first to stumble upcm me, 
leads me away to his house and holds possession^ pay- 
ing homage to you, Hermo^ in view of the unezpedfced- 
ness of his good fortune. 

25. HsBif. Is Zeus, flieii, oompletely befooled in the 
idea that you are enridiing, in accordanoe with his pur- 
pose» as many as he thinks worthy of wealth? 

Plut. Yes, and very justly, my good friend, in that, 
though well aware of mv blindness, he was in the habit 
of sendine me to seek after a creature so hard to find 
and that had disappeared long ago from among men, 
which indeed not even L3rnoeuS^ could easily diaooTer, 
so shadowy and microecopic is it Therefore, because 
the good are few, whereas knavea in very great num- 
bers control everything in the cities, I fall in vriUi sudi 
more readily as I go about, and am caught by them as 
in a net 

Hbrm. How then, when you abandon them, do you 
easily make your escape, in view of the fact that you 
don't know the road? 

Plut. Somehow I then become sharpsighted and 
sound of foot just for the time of my flight 

26. Hbbu. Moreover, answer me this too. How is 
it that you, blind though you are— excuse my speaking 
of it— ^d of sallow oomplezion into the bargain, and 
unwieldy in your legs, have so many lovers, so that you 
are the cynosure of all eyes, and those who secure you 

41 Aristides; An Athenian statesman of such integrity andhooea^ thattMUM 
•iirnanied the ** just** He died vetr poor. 

llipponirus and CailiaK: Mombers oC an AtlMDiui famllj Camoot fOT Hi 

wealth; boln w n- ;ueii of ill repute. 

** Hermes ; Every chance gain, or unexpected stroke of good fortuno. WM 
attributed to him. 

** Lynceus: Evod he, with his proTerblAl aruteotliOf Tild0O(O0llld BOCdinow 

anj one who realljr deserved the gift of wealth. 
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think they are fortanate, hut if they fail of gaining you, 
that they oannot endure to live? At all eyentB, I know 
some of them— and they are not few — who are so pas* 
aionately in lore with you that they even oaat them- 
aelves headlong into the deep-yawning'* sea, or down 
from lofty rocJra, thinking that they are overlooked br 
you, just because you didn't look at them at all. 
Alteit you also, I am very sure, would acknowledge, 
if you understood yourself at all, that they are filled as 
it were vrith Coiybantio frenzy^ in being mad after 
moh an object of passion. 

27. Plut. Wh^ ! surely you don't suppose I appear 
in their eyes to be just such a person as I really ain, halt 
or blind, or as having any other peculiarities of my 
awnf 

Hbbm . Well, but bow can it be otherwise, Plutus, 
unless they too are all blind themselvesF 

Putt. No, not blind, my most excellent friend ; but 
the ignorance and deceit, which now prevail the world 
over, becloud their minds. And besides, I myself, that 
I might not be altogether ugly, don a sort of mask of 
surpassing loveliness, shot with gold and set with pre- 
cious stones, and array myself in broidered robes, and 
in this guise I meet them. And they, supposing that 
the beauty they see is in my own person, become en- 
amored of me and perish on not obtaining their desire. 
For, indeed, should some one strip me quite bare and 
expose me to their view, evidently they would accuse 
themselves of being ezceedingl^r purblind, and of loving 
things that are unlovely and misshapen. 

28. HsBM. Why is it, then, that even after they 
have become rich and have themselves donned the 
mask, tbey are still deceived, and if some one attempt 

_ ** De egyawaing sea, etc: Quoted from tha lines of TheofOQia on porerty, 
9ttikf 133 ff. 

The f^ood man 'hove all doth penury most toMafl^ 
Wea more th&D hoary a^, or ox^ue chill. 
It« power fleeing, e'en into the deep-yawning nft 
His body he ouplit to hurl, or down 8t*»ep craf ; 
For man in povi-i ty's thrall can Ilotl^in^; say. 
Can nothing do; yea, fottortHi is his toii^ruf. 
Alike o'er land and the aea's broad bock it b^oovet 
ffim reiesse to seek trcm poveitj^s cruel wmmf. 

«« Corvhantic frenzy: The Coryhantos were priests of Cybelfi, in Phrygia, 
wboM rites they celebrated with wild orgies to ue scoocapsniniflnt ot dxvmSt 
cjmlMls and hofDS. 
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to deprive them of it, they would Booner give up tiieir 
life toan the mtmkf For, of course, when they see all 
that is within, they are not likely to be ignorant 
then that this beauty of form is only veneer. 

Plttt. Not a few things, Hermes, fight on mj side 
even with reference to this. 

HbRM. What are they ? 

Plut. Whenever any one^ having fiist fallen in with 
me, throws opm the door and receives me witiiin, van- 
ity enters unawares along with me^ and ignoranoe, ano> 
mnoe^ effeminacy, wantonness^eceit and certain other { 
Slings in countless numbers. When his soul has been 
taken poonoooion of bv all these, he admires things that | 
are not worthy of admiration, grasps at objects which 
are to be shunned, and views me with wonder as the 
father of all those evil genii that have entered in and 
by whom I am attendea as by a bodyguard ; and be 
would suffer everything sooner than siibmit to letting 
me go. 

2i». Herm. How smooth and slippery you are, 
Plutus, bard to be held on to and able to get away, sup- 
plying nothing firm to hold on by ; but just like eels and i 
snakes you slip through one's fingers, I know not bow. 
But Poverty, on the contrary, is sticky and easy to get 
bold of and has numberless barbs that grow out all over 
her body, so that those who coiiio uear are at once held 
fast and cannot easily g(3t clear. — But while we are en- 
gaged iu this foolish talk, a matter just now of no little 
consequence has escaped my notice, 

Plut. Well, what is it? 

Herm. Why, we haven't brought Thesaurus along 
with us, and w^e couldn't possibly do without him. | 

30. Plut. Have no fear on that score at least! 
When I go up to you, I always leave him behind upon 
the earth, under strict orders to shut the door and re- 
main within^ and to open to nobody^ unless he hears 
me calL 



QoBom III. The desert place in Attica, Hermes 
and Flutus alight, finding Timon^ with I^nh 
erty and Attendants. 

Hum. Weil, then, let ns set fool at cnoe Bome- 
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where in Attica, and do you follow mo and hold on to 
my ooat-tail, until I reach Timon's retreat by the sea. 

Plut. It is very kind of you, Hermes, to keep hold 
of me. For if you fursook me, in my rounds, I should 
soon fall in with Hyperbolus or Cleon." But what is 
that noise we hear, just like that made by iron titriking 
a stone? 

31. Herm. It's Timon right here close by, spading 
up a somewhat stony piece of ground on the mountain 
side. Good heavens! Poverty is by his side and Toil 
yonder, Patience, Wisdom and Manliness and the 
mighty host of all those arrayed under Famine's banner 
—a nobler company far than your bodyguard. 

Plut. Why not, then, take our departure, Hermes, 
post haste? For we couldn't render any service worth 
mentioning to a man surrounded by so great a host. 

Herm. Nay, Zeus thought otherwise. Let us, there- 
fore, not play the co\vard I 

32. Poverty. (To Hermes,) Whither, O Slayer of 
Argus," are you leading this man by the hand? 

Herm. We have hem despatched by Zeus on aa er- 
rand to Timon here. 

Pov. What ! Has Plutus been sent to Timon now, 
when I had rescued him from ill-treatment at the hands 
of Luxury and confided him to the care of these people 
here — Wisdom and Toil — and thereby have made a 
noble-minded man of him and one of sterling worth? 
Am I, Poverty, in your opinion so despicable, forsooth I 
and exposed to wrong, that you take away from me 
the only possession I had, after it had been carefully 
perfected in virtue, in order that Plutus, when ho has 
got hold of him again and put him into the hands of 
Wantonness and Fully and rendered him just like what 
he was of old— cowardly, low-niinded, and without un- 
derstanding — may give him back to me once more, he 
having become by this time as worthless as an old rag? 

Hypi'rtHtlu.s, or Otooo: Two coar»<? and ignorant Athenian demagogues, 
prominent in the earlier yoMB oC tfaa fieloponnestaui war, tba fonner »limp- 
inaker, the latter a tanner. 

«• BlAjor of ArgiiR: Or ' ' Rwift nMmnger/' swifUy or brightly appearlDff/* at 
■ome render tiio Onvk. The common rendering is connected with Uie story of 
lo. Herd's prifstefw. wiiose beauty bad attracted the attention of 2>eufi. Out of 
Jtnilousy Ht;r<'M li.ifi;^c(l lier into n lieifer aiul jmt tho liundred-eyed Argus in 
charge of hor. Uermes, whom Zeus had sent to get possession of the heifsTt 
Inlloa Affw to itoqp WW hi! waad and thm slaw 
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Hbbx, O Poverty, such is tfie will of Zens. 

83. PoY. Well, then, I'm off ; aye and do ym bSbo 
— ^Toil, Wisdom and the nB&— follow me. Butlhiemaa 
will appreciate by and hv what sort of a pmm he will 
lose in me— a capital helpmeet and teacher in the best 
things, in fellowsbip wim whom he was at all tinom 
healthy in body and vigorous in mind, living a manly 
life, self-reliant, and regarding snperfluities — and tiiey 
are manv — as foreign to himself, as indeed they are. 
{Exeunt Poverty and attendants.) 

Herm. {To Plutm.) Well, they are off. Now lei 
us approach him. 

34. TiMON. {Seeing them coming,) Who are you, you 
accursed interlopers? With what intent have you come 
here to trouble a hireling tiller of the soil? Begone, bad 
luck to you, foul brood as ye all are! Else I'll beat 
you to a jelly on the spot with these clods and stones. 

Herm. For mercy's sake, Timon, don't throw! For 
we whom yo\i are about to strike are liot men. But I 
am Hermes, and my friend here is Plutus. Zeus has 
sent us in response to your prayers. So have done with 
your toils, accej)t the happiness he proffers, and may 
good fortune attend you I 

Tim. And you shall howl presently, gods though ye 
are — your word for it. For I hate men and gods — all 
of them at one and the same time; and as for this blind 
fellow, whoever he is, I have a mind to just knock bim 
on the head with my mattock. 

Plut. By Zeus, Hermes, let us get away, lest I 
come off with some additional damage; for to my think- 
ing this fellow has a violent fit of melancholy. 

35. Herm. Don't do any mischief, Timon. But 
throw off this excessive boorishness and roughness, 
stretch out your hands and receive this piece of good 
fortune; be rich once more and the first among Athe- 
nians; look down upon these thankless brutes and enjoy 
your prosperity all by yourself. 

Tim. I want nothing of you. Don't trouble me! My 
mattock is wealth enough for me. As for the rest, I'm 
most fortunate if I haven't a single neighbor. 

Herm. Do you live, my good friend, in such un- 
social fashion? 
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SbftU I bear back to Zeus this answer hanh and stern? 

— ii. XV., 202. 

WelU it were quite natural that you should be a 
hater of maDkiud, after suffering so many dreadful 
things at their bands, but in nowise a hater of the god0| 
seeing they have ti\ken such good care of you. 

36. Tim. Well, I'm ever so much obliged to you, 
Hermes, and to Zeus, for your solicitude in my behalf; 
but as for this Piutus here— ill have none of him. 

Herm. Why, pray? 

Tim. Because ever so long ago he brought upon me 
countless ills, by giving me into the hands of parasites 
and letting loose designing men upon me, by rousing 
up hatred and corruj)ting me with luxury and by mak- 
ing me an object of euvy; and at last forsaking me all 
of a sudden so perfidiously and treacherously. But most 
worthy Poverty, having disciplined me by means of the 
manliest toils and keeping me company along with sin- 
cerity and frankness, botli supplied niy necessities by 
labor and taught me to desjiiso the manifold luxuries of 
former days by making my hv\)('s of a livelihood depend 
upon myself and by showing that my wealth was some- 
thing which neither fawning flatterer, nor truckling 
sycophant, nor infuriate mob, nor voting assemblyman, 
nor plotting tyrant could take from me. 37. In 
good health, therefore, through my exertions in labori- 
ously cultivating this field here and seeing none 
of the evils to be found in a city, I have enough and 
sufficient bread from my mattock. So then, Hermes, 
take yourself back again to Zeus, and Piutus along with 
you. I should be quite satiahed to have made all men, 
young and old, bowl. 

Herm. On no account do it, my dear sir, for it isn't 
every man that's adapted to howling. So have done 
with these peevish and puerile notions and receive 
Piutus. The gifts that ooxne from Zeus are by no means 
to bo thrown aside. 

Plut. Shall I plead my cause before you, Timon? 
Or are you angry with me for putting in a word? 

Tim. Say on, but don't be long about it, nor indulge 
in any prefatory remarks after the fashion of praotioed 
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orators. Yes, I'll put up with a few words from jou for 

the Bake of Hermes here. 

38. Plut. I ought, perhaps, to have replied even at 
great length, you Eavo brought so many accusations 
against me. All the same, see if I have done you any 
wrong, as you say — I, who have been instrumental in 
securing for you all the most delightful things — esteem, 
the privilege of a front seat at the theater," and at the 
games, honorary crowns and all other luxuries. Thanks 
to me, you were the observed of all observers, famous 
and much sought after. But if you have been harshly 
treated by the flatterers, I do not deserve to be blamed 
by you. Nay, rather, I have myself received this wrong 
at your hands — that you so ignominiously put me at 
the mercy of accursed men, who flatter and bewitch you 
and in every way plot against me. And lastly, you 
said that I have betrayed you; whereas, on the con- 
trary, 1 myself would charge you with driving me out 
in every way and with thrusting me forth head -fore- 
most from your dwelling. Therefore, instead of a soft 
mantle of wool, Poverty, who is held by you in the high- 
est honor, has put on you this leathern frock. Accord- 
ingly, Hermes here is witness how I implored Zeus that 
I might not have to come any more into your presenoe 
who had treated me so unkindly. 

39. Herm. But, Plutus, do you now see yvlmt a 
change has already been wrought in the man? So then 
be of good courage and take up your abode with him. 
And {turning to Timon) keep on digging just as you 
are; and do you, Plutus, summon Thesaurus to his mat- 
tock; for he'll answer your call. 

Tim. Well, Hermes, I suppose I must obey and be- 
come rich once more; for w^hat can a fellow do when 
the gods compel. But only see in what trouble you are 
involving poor unfortunate me. For after living most 
happily until now, all of a sudden, though Pve done no 
wrong, I'm about to receive Bomuchgoldand take upon 
mj'self so many anxieties. 

40. Hbrm. Submit patiently, Timon, for my sake, 

** Priviloj^e r>f a front seat at the U»ent«^r, etc.: It \v!vs an old Atheuian custom 
to BMiga the tnmt tiers oC seats to members of the UounoU, generals, srchooi, 
foreign smbssssdora sad other dtrttiigwlshed persons. BmnuTormiumt 
ghsii SB a noognitlon of sKtraordiwuT poUio senrioet. 
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even if it is bard and unendurable, in order tbat tbose 
parasites may burst asunder with envy. But I*m go- 
ing to fly off to heaven by the way of Mtna — so good-by 1 
{Exit Hennes,) 

Plut. He's gone, so it seems, for I judge by the 
measured stroke of bis wim^s. Do you wait here, Timon. 
I'll de[«irt and send you Thesaurus; or rather do you 
keep on striking. {Addressing Thesaurus,) You, Isay, 
Treasure-of-goTd. auswer Timon here, and yield yourself 
for him to take up. Go on digging, Timon; dealbeav^ 
blows. For your sake^ I'll take my leave. (Exit 
Flutus.) 



ACT m. 

Scene I. The desert place. Timon digs up the 
treasure. The false friends of former days — 
Qnathonides^ Philiades, Demeas, Thrasycles^ 
Blepsias, Laches and Guiphon, and a croivd of 
others — hear of his good fortune and hasten to 
greet him. 

41. Tim. (Alone.) Come now, O mattock, take 
courage for the nonce, I pray you, and don't tire of call- 
ing Thesaurus fortb from the depths into the light. 
(The strokes of his mat lock suddenly revealing the 
treasure.) O Zeus, god of marvels, and ye beloved 
priests of Cybele, and Hermes, beptower of treasure- 
trove — whence comes so much gold? Can it be that it's 
a dream? At any rate, I'm afraid I sball awake and 
find only coals."' Yet truly it is gold coin, reddish, 
heavy and in appearance perfectly exquisite. 

O gold, the fairest blessing by mortal men possessed ! 

Thou strik'st the eye bo^h iught and day, just like a fl*^*"»"g 



Find odIv ooalfl: An allusion to the proverb—" Carbooem pro Uiesauro in- 
venire. wluui mspnmm the common notton, tiMife mi M im »t»of oftan tarns 

*> O gold, the fuirest bieeaing, etc.: The first line of thia couplet is jCrom a trsf- 
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Come, dearest and most lovely being! Now, indeed, 
I can believe that even Zeus once upon a time turned 
into gold. For what maiden would not welcome witlx 
open arms so fair a lover, though be dropped dowo 
through the roof? 42. O Midas and Croesus,^ and yo 
votive offerings in Delphi," how utterly insignificant, 
after all, were ye in comparison with Timon and Timon's 
wealth, to whom in fact not even the King of the Per- 
sians" is equal! O mattock and dearest leathern frock, 
it will be a graceful thing to dedicate you to Pan^ here. 
As for myself VW purchase at once all the land on the 
border and build a little tower over my treasure, big; 
enough for mo to live in by myself; and I think, wheu 
I die, ril have the same as my tomb also. Be this ir- 
revocably decreed and ordained by law for the rest of 
my life — no intercourse or acquaintance with anybody, 
and contempt for all. Be friend, guest, companion, or 
Mercy's altar ^ an utter absiurdity ; and to pity one in 

eiiv of Euripides, not extant; Uio stK'ond line is from Pindwll fUst 
Odew With aecUon 41 cf. Timon qf Athens, Act iv., Soeno & 

*• What Is here? 
QoM t ytSksfw, f^litterfoK, precious gold r No, godB, 
I am no Idle vouiriat. ..... 

O thou snreet iciug-killer, and dear divorce 
Twixt natural son and sire! Thou bright d. 
Of Hymen *8 purest bed ! Thou valiant Mars 
Thou ever voun^, fresh, loved ftod d^cate wooer, 
Whoso blush dot h tiiaw tba ooonoimted now 
That Ues on Diun's lap!'* 

O Midas and Crcesus: Kings respectively of Phrygia and Lydia and nrorerb- 
lalfortbairgratttwMOth. AlfthiitfUdMtoiiolMdtiiriiedto^k 

Votive offflrlnti In Delpld: Pww c c M al forUMirataitaiidvahiacfvailBtlie 

time of Homer. 

•* King of the Persians: Regarded by tho Greeks as the most powerful and 
richest potentate, and hence used as a standard of ' 



Pan: God of woods and meadows nnd of rural liff* in peneral. In pivinp up 
one*s occupation, it was common to devote to its presiding deity Qie insignia, or 
tools, which espoBiaUy belonged to iL 

»« Mercy's altar: In the ntjora at Athen<? there was an altar to Eleos. personi- 
fication of men y. It stoo*l th«'r«^ from very eailv times, until the death of the 
Emperor Julian (A. D. 3GS>. I'anwmias says that this being was worshiped 
Among the Atbeaiaaa alone, of all the Qreeks. With tbe aentmienti of Timion^ 
dteno oooipara 2%iioi» </^lft4RM, Ae( Boom 8t 

Therefore be abhorred 

AH feast<^, socfetifs, and thronps of m "ii ! 
His semblable, yea, himself, Tiinon disdains. 

DMbruetlOD fang mankind ! 

Thou shalt build from men; 
Hate an. curse all: show charity to none: 
But let tlie famishf'd fle.sh glide from theboiia. 
Ere thou relievo tlie beggar; glTe to dogs 
What thou deny 'St to men; let priacms swallow them. 
Debts with'T thorn to nothing. Be men like ll" 
And may diAeaaes hck up their false bloods.** 
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tears or help one in need shall be held a transgression 
of law and a breach of manners. My mode of life shall 
be solitary, just like that of wolves, and Timon my only 
friend. 43. Let all others be regarded as enemies and 
plotters. It shall bo dehlement even to hold intercourse 
with any of them; and if I merely catch sight of a 
man, it shall be a day of ill omen. In a word, let men 
be to uie just the siiuio as statues of marhle or of bronze. 
I shall receive no messenger from them and make no 
treaty. Let the wilderness bo my boundary, so far as 
they are concerned. The terms — feilow-tribesmen, fel- 
low-clansmen, fellow-citizens — and the very name 
fatherland shall be frigid, useless appellations, and ob- 
jects of rivalry among men of no understanding. Timon 
shall have the exclusive enjoyment of his wealth and 
look down upon all ; he shall fare sumptuously apart by 
himself, free from flattery and wearisome compliment?, 
and sacrifice to the gods and feast, with nobody but 
himself as neighbor and boon companion, a great way 
off from everybody else. Be it decreed once for all that 
he alone bid himself farewell, and when he must needs 
die, plnce a garland ' upon his brow. 44. **Tbe Misan- 
thrope" shall be my most agreeable name; and peevish- 
ness, roughness of manner, and aw^kwardness, anger 
and dislike of men, shall bo tokens of my character. If 
I should see a man burning up and imploring mo to put 
the fire out, bo it decreed to quench it with pitch and 
oil. And if a winter torrent should carry a man past 
and he should stretch out his arms and beg me to give 
him a helping hand, be it ordained to push even such 
a one away, and phmge him in head-foremost, that he 
may not be a Me to pop up again. For thus they would 
receive an impartial fate. Timon, son of Ecbecratides, 
of the township of Collytus, proposed this law;''* the 
same Timon put the question to the assembly. Amen I 
Let this stand as our decree, and let us in manly fash- 
ion abide by it 45. Albeit I should lay great stress 

'* (;urliinrl: On the death of a fri.'nd the D(»ai«'st relative closed the ev<*8 and 
mouUi or the deoeased, aod* calling him by nuutt, tMtto liim iarewelL Toe twdj 
WM decked wltb chaplets end flowera. 

•• Propoeed this law : Timon repreeents hhnsHf as performing all the offlcee 
neoeMnr to the paeaege of a deoive. He ia at oooe tba demwing aMnmhly, Um 
mowrot the proportion, Mid the ciialittMiwbopute it 
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upon havinff the fact that I am Bgtia rolling in weaUb 
pretty well Imown to all men* IVir that would answer 
as well as a haneing for them. — But what does this 
mean? HeavensT what hurrying I From all quarters 
people are rushing hither in such naste as to be oovered 
with dust and gaspiug for breath. I don't understand, 
whence they eot scent of the gold. Shall I then mount 
this rocky hill and drive them off by pelting them at a 
distance with these stones from oTerhead, or shall I 
transgress my law to this extent at least and consort 
with them for this once, in order that they may be more 
annoyed at being treated with contempt? This plan, I 
think, is even better than the other. So then let me 
show a bold front and receive them on the spot Come, 
let me seel Who is that foremost one among them? 
Gnathonides," the parasite, who, on my asking him 
lately for a friendly loan, handed me that halter, though 
he had often made himself sick when dining at my 
house by swilling down entire jars of wine. Well ! it 
was very kind of him to be the first to arrive. For he 
shall howl before the others. {Enter Q-nathonides.) 

46. Gnath. Didn't I tell you the gods wouldn't be 
neglectful of so excellent a man as Timon? Good-day, 
Timon ! What's the good word with you, my beau ideal 
of grace and charm, jolliest of boon companions? 

Tim. Humph! Good day to you, too, Gnathonides, 
the most gluttonous of tbe whole brood of vultures, and 
the biggest rogue among men I 

Gnath. Really, you always did have a penchant for 
cracking jokes. But where do you keep wassail? For 
I've got here a brand-new lyric ode, made up of dithy- 
rambs, only just brought out. 

Tim. Yes, and, besides, I'll make you chant an 
elegy right pathetically to the accompaniment of this 
mattock here. (Striking Gnathonides.) 

Gnath. What means this, Timon? How dare you 
strike? I protest. Heracles I Oh I Oh! I cite yoa 

** Gnathonidoa: Gnathon was a common name for a parasite in the Vew 
Comedy. For the English of it and of the names that follow, see " Characters of 
the Dialogue." Lit<.>rallv it iiu-aus " full niouth," very appn >i)ri;Ua to a parasiteu 
wlMMO cbaractorisUcB Liucfaa satirizes in 3%€ Fiaraaite: or. BaratUitm centatt* 
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before the court of Areopagus*^ for assault and bat- 
tery. 

Tim. Well, if you linger here a moment longer, I 
shall have to be indicted pretty soon for murder. {Still 

beating him.) 

Gnath. Don't! Don't! But really, you'd effect a 
complete cure of the wound by scattering a little of your 
gold upon it. For tbat'b a potent remedy for stanching 
blood. 

Tim. What! Are you still hanging around? 

Gnath. Well, I'll go. But you shall repent bar- 
ing become such a boor, from beicg the kindly fellow 
you once were. (Exit Gnatlio nicies.)^ 

47. Tim. (Seeing some one else approaching.) 
Who's this man coming toward me — he with the bald 
head? It's Philiades, of all flatterers the most disgusting. 
He received from me a whole estate and two talents as 
dowry for his daughter, as a reward for his compli- 
ments, when he alone amid the general silence in- 
dulged in fulsome praise of my singing, declaring with 
an oath that I was more musical than the swans. But 
when he recently saw me ailing and I went up to him 
with the request for help, he laid all the more blows 
upon me — the generous fellow ! (Enter Philiades.) 

48. Phil. (Seeing Gnathonides departing.) C)h, 
what impudence! Do you now presume to be ac- 
quainted with Timon? Is Gnathonides now his friend 
and boon companion? So then the fellow has got his 
deserts — such an ingrate is he. But we, though old ac- 
quaintances of Timon's, companions of his in youth and 
of the same township, are nevertheless moderate in our 
demands, that we may not appear to be rushing upon 
him full tilt. (Addressing Timon.) Good-day, my 
lord I Take care and be on your guard against these 
foul parasiteSy mere trencher friends, who, for the rest^ 

Court of Areopapus: A body of vnry romot« antiquity, which held it^ Pi's- 
■ions upon Uie bill of that name west of the Acropolis of Athens, and had jurhi- 
dlctfcm m CMMof mnrder and other capital crimw. 

•» Exit Gnathonirirs: With section 4f), rf. Tim. c/^lik., AiOtT.» Soeno 1, Whfln 
(Jbe poet visitH Timuu and i^i driven off with blows. 

Two talents as dowry: Of. Tim. of Ath.^ Act i., Scene 1. whweTlmoti bestows 
upon hi^ f^rvant, LucflllM, thw> UktUa^ tfart h» U»f wtn Oki AtiWBlMI^ C MtlDt 

to w ed liis daughter. 

•3 More musical than the sims: Beferrinfir to the proTerbial flweetoflM of tho 
aolcf flf tlio cltjlqg swal^ * mtaUricm notk» M ABt^^^ 
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differ not at all from oatrion-crow, 'Twon't do to trust 
any of tiie men of the present day any more. They are 
all baseingrateB. But J was en route with a talent for 
you, that you might have it to use for your pressing 
wants^ ana when almost herei I heard that you had 
oome immensely wealthjr. Tve oome, aocordingly^ to 

S'to you this pieoeof advioa And yet you are so wise* 
at perhaps you don^t need any words from me» for yoo 
ooula reoommend even to Nestor'^ what should be dona. 

Tm. Thank you, PhiliadesI Onl^ come forward^ 
and r U give you an affectionate gxeetmg with my mat- 
todc {Btrima him.) 

PhUi. O sirs, I've got m^ skull cracked by this in- 
grate, aU because I was for giving him '.some good ad- 
vice. (EoDit Philiades,) 

49. TDf. {Aside.) See, there's the third one com- 
ing, the orator, Demeas» with a decree in his nsht 
hand and affirmlDg that he is a kinsman of mine. 'Xwb 
man in one day paid the city in full of all demands six- 
teen talents out of my nurse— for he had had judgment 
given against him, ana in default of payment, had been 
bound with fetters, and I took pity on him and set him 
free.** But when recently it fell to his lot to apnvtion 
the theoric fund to the tribe of ErechthelSi and 1 went 
and asked him for my proper shar^ he declared he 
didn't recognize me as a citisen. (Enter DemeM.) 

60. Dbm. Hail, TimonI Thoa veiv flower of the 
race,*' support of the Athenians I bulwark of Oreece! In 
sooth, the people in assembly and both councils** have 
been long awaiting your presenoe. But first bear the 
decree which I have proposed in your behalf: 

*'Since Timon — the son of Ecbecratides, of the town- 
ship of Collytus— not only the heau idSal of a man," but 

** Neetor: An a{;ed chief tain of the Gn^k^ at the sieKeof Troy, and sodte* 
tinguislied for hit tottdoe, wtodoin, bravi i > , tloquenoe aad knoirtedKe, that lili 

advice was appealea to in every emergency. 

•» And set him free: Cf. Tim. of Ath.^ Act L. Scenes 1. 8, where TlmoQ givai 
Ventidius Ar e talents to reecue bun from the ciutchee of his creditors. 

Theorle fund: Money contributed from Uie public treasury of Athens, to«fr 
able the poorer citlieiMi to iMj tboadmiHlon fee to the tlwafeer and other enti^ 

tainments. 

•T Thou very flower ef the reee,etc.: Bfaric the ebiuid estMfegMweof IhB 

flattery which Demons poui-s out upon Timon. 

•» Both councils: Th<< Court of Areopapus, nnd the Penntc of Five Hundred, 
** B <» u id6 al^^^ maa^ ^taAug ndyo^oi^ a phrase ezpreesing the QcMk 
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also wiser than anybody else in Greece, is all the time 
doing continually what is best for the city, and in one 
day has been victor at Olympia in boxing, wrestling, 
and in racing both with a four-in-hand of full-grown 

coursers and with a pair of fillies 

Tim. Nay, but I've never been at Olympia, even as 
a looker-on. 

Dem. What's the odds? You will be by and by, 
and it's better that many such specifications be added. 
(Proceeding ivith the decree.) '* And since he also dis- 
tinguished himself last year at AcharnaB'® in defense of 
the city and cut to pieces two battalions of Pelopon- 
nesians " 

51. Tim. How can that be? Why I because I had 
DO arms, I wasn't even enrolled in the list of those lia- 
ble to serve. 

Dem. You speak modestly of matters pertaining to 
yourself. But ice should be ungrateful did we not men- 
tion them. {Going on with the reading,) **Moreover 
also by proposing measures, by giving advice and act- 
ing as general, he has rendered the city services of no 
small moment. In return for all this, be it decreed by 
the Senate, the assembled Commons and the Supreme 
Court, ^ voting by tribes, and by all the townships indi- 
vidually and in concert, to set up a golden stiatue of 
Timon alongside the Athene" upon the Acropolis, 
with a thunderbolt in his right hand and seven light- 
ning rays upon his head, and to crown him with chap- 
lets of gold, and that the chaplets be proclaimed by 
the herald to-day at the feast of Dionysus," when the 

V* AchanuB: About seven miles north of Athens. Possibly the reference hera 

Is to the invasion of Attica in the l'floponm»55ian War by Archidamiis TT . kinpr of 
Sparta, who tried to draw the Atlieniuus iuto an ongaffeiiiout. But Pericles 
raused to hazard a battle, and seat out only a small body of cavalry to defend 

the suburbs of the< iry. Ileinsterhuis supfreBts another reading", ^ Ancrpvavcx^^ 
ua the Acartuinians were ulli«'S of Sparta in tliis war. But may not Lucian have 
Intended to make tlie decree all the uu.r'" absnd by reprt«?fUtinK Demeas aa pro* 
posin;^ to honor Tiuion for bravery in a battle which really never took place ? 

,Ti xhe Supreme Court; Or court of HeliastH, a body of 0.000 ciUseiis, annuAUy 
ehoMB bjr lot, wboee faoctloiis were not leKielative, but ftrlotly judidaL 

The Athene : Thetrreat bronze statue of Athena Promachus on the Acropolis 
of Athens, representing the Koddess with shield and spear upraised in the atti> 
tude of oomt^at. Demeu mamm tlw p r opoeed itattte of TlmoD with atCifbirtw 

of Ze'is and Apollo. 

" Feast of Dionysus: The Oreater Dionysia, celebrated with much q>lnuior 
•nd attended bv a vast conooono oC ttn&ipm. Moet of ttao b«w dywDMWwt 
Wj o m d iorthiiiocootton, 
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new tragedies are brought out — for in his honor the 
Dionysia is to be celebrated to-day. Demeas, the orator, 
being his next of kin and his pupil, made the motion, 
for Tiraon is also a most excellent orator and everything 
else he would like to be.** — 52. So here's your decree! 
I also wanted to introduce to you my son, whom I have 
christened **Tiinon** after your name. 

Tim. How can that be? Seeing you've not even got 
married — at least so far as I know. 

Dem. But I'm going to take a wife next year — God 
willing — and shall have offspring, and I'll at once name 
my prospective child "Timon," for it will be a son. 

Tim. Weill I don't know as you will any longer 
have a chance to get married — you fellow there — after 
receiving a good sound castigation from me. (Strikes,) 

Dem. Mercy on us! What does this mean? Timon, 
are you aiming at absolute power and striking free- 
men, when not even you yourself are a genuine free- 
man? But you shall speedily pay the proper penalty for 
your other crimes, and in particular for setting the 
Acropolis"* on fire. 

53. Tim. But, you blackguard, the Acropolis has 
not been set on £re. Plainly, then, you are aoousing 
me falsely. 

Dkm. At least, you've got rich by digging your way 
into the treasury. 

Tim. No, not even that has been entered with the 
spade. And so this charge also of yours is unlikely. 

Dem. It will be dug into hereafter. But you've 
already got everything there was in it. 

Tim. There I take another whack 1 {Dealing him a 
second blow,) 

Dem. Ohl Obi My backl {Futting his hands 6e- 
hiud him.) 

Tim. Have done with your bawling, or I'll let you 
have a third. For I should become a perfect laughing- 
stock, if unarmed I cut to pieces two battalions of 

Lacedjoinonians, but failed to crush one beastly pygmy 

Acropolis: The upper city, or citadel of Atbi'iis, staudiugup u a rocky ou.i- 
aenoe 200 fuet hif;b, with precipitous sides, and nearly ovaiio ■nape, wiU&*lef«il 
area on the top, about 1,000 by 460 fe^tt. 

""^ Thetreiisury: The duunber behind thr ct lla, or llialnroom, of the PirflMBOO. 
Here were kept tbe tnaauna of the tempto and other arttotoa erf wttm. 
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of a fellow. Why, all in vain would have been my 
victories in the Olympic contests at fisticuffs and 
-wrestling. {Exit Demeas,) — 54. (Timon to himself.) 
But what have we here? Isn't this Thrasycles, the 
philosopher? Indeed, 'tis none other. Anyway, he's 
coming with parted beard and eyebrows elevated, and 
cocking his nose a bit all to himself, looking the very 
image of a Titan, the hair over his forehead standing on 
end, as if he were frightened out of his wits — a veri- 
table Boreas, or Triton, as Zeuxis" painted them. This 
fellow — trim in dress, regular in gait, seemly in the 
way he wears his mantle — early in the morning in- 
dulges in an utterly exhaustlees flow of talk about vir- 
tue," berates the devotees of pleasure and extols oon- 
tentment with little. But when, after a bath, he goes 
to bis dinner and the waiter bands faim a wine cup of 
massiye sizs — for he delights especially in drinking 
wine less-tempered'* than people usually take it— just as 
though he had quaffed a goblet of the water of Lethe,^ 
he conducts hinraelf in a fashion directly opposite to his 
morning discourse. He snatches at the dainties before 
him just like a kite, and elbows his neighbor aside. 
He gets his beard saturated with rich sauce, and gorges 
himself like a dog. He habitually stoops over, just as 
if he expected to find in the dishes '*the virtue" upon 
which be expatiates so eloquently. He carefully wipes 
the bowls clean with his forefinger, so as not to leave 
behind even a morsel of the hodgepodge of cheese^ 
honey and garlic. 65. He's all the time grumbling, 
although he alone among the whole company appropri- 
ates the cake entire^ or the roast of boar, or whatever, 
in fact, suits his greediness and insatiate desire. He 
gets drank and carries his drunken behavior not only 
to the point of singing and dancing, but also of abuse 
and anger. Besides, too, he talks volubly over his cup6» 

f Bore—, etc; FerioBtt<»ttonogth>iii<toiiorQiwlnd. Triton mMi a aea god, 
bunian in tli0 iqnMr pMt of the body, • flih in the lower part. 

Zeuzis: A famous Greek pafntcr of tho fifth 0aitlU7i diltinglltahod for the 

sensuous beauty and ideality of liia creations. 

Wine less-tempered: To drink wine unmixed with water was considered a 
characteristic of barbarians, lbs more usoal proportion wao two or three parts 
water to one of wine. 

It Leth6: A river in the lower world, from which the Sbadesof thedead drank 
nad obtained focietCntawsi. 
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— at that very time, no doubtbest of all— concerning 
moderation and propriety, and gives utterance to these 
sentiments, when already the worse for his draughts of 
undiluted wine, and with a comical bit of a lisp. Then, 
on top of this, he vomits, and finally men take him up 
and carry him out of the drinking room, after he has 
thrown both arms around the flute girl." Albeit, even 
when sober, h{) would yield the palm to none for lying, 
effrontery, or covetousness. On the contrary, he is the 
first among parasites and forswears himself with the 
utmost nonchalance. Quackery goes before him and 
by his side walks shamelessness. In a word he*s a 
sort of omniscient creature and in every way accom- 
plished and with all manner of perfections. So then be 
shall how^l by and by — nice fellow that he is! (Enter 
Thrasycles. ) Why this? AlasI My Thrasjoles is late 
in getting here I 

66. Thrasycles. I havenH come hither, Timon, 
with the same object as this crowd, w^ho, amazed at 
your wealth and moved by the hope of getting some sil- 
ver and gold and costly dinners, have assembled for the 
purpose of showing off their flunkyism on a large scale 
toward a man such as you are, frank and ready to share 
your property with others. For you are aware that bar- 
ley bread furnishes me with an ample meal, and my 
most delicious relish is thyme, or cresses, or — supposing 
I should indulge in a luxury — a pinch of salt. And as 
for drinki the well with the nine springs'^ supplies ma 
My coarse oloak here is superior to any purple garment 
whatsoever. Why, gold in my opinion is not a whit 
more valuable than the little pebbles on the beach. For 
your very ovm sake, I have oome on this errand, that 
that most baneful and treacherous possession — wealth- 
might not corrupt you, which in the case of many per- 
sons has often been the cause of fatal mishapR. For if 
you follow my advice, you will most certainly throw it 
all into the sea, as being not at all needful for a good 
man, or for one who is able to appreciate the riches 
that belong to philosophy. Not, however, into deep 

ne flute gM; Female players on the flute md tiw oltlau* were geoerally 

prenetii at the ajnnposia. 

•> Tlie well witfithe nine epriags: Hie famous fountain of GalUniu>8, tOttttieMt 
eCtteAtttBitnAoropoUe. ft iMd nine pipee, or ojiraiDgs. 
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water, my good friend, but wading in about up to your 
waist, drop it in a little in front of the beach, with me 
as your sole witness. 57. But if you are not willing to 
do this, then better still, with all haste carry it out of 
your house, reserving not even an obol for yourself, 
and dLstribute it to all who are in need — to one five 
drachmas, to another a mina, and to a third half a 
talent. If, however, a man be a philosopher, it will be 
only fair that he should receive for himself a double, or 
triple portion. But as for myself — and yet I do not ask 
it for my own sake, but that I may share it with thoee 
of my associates who are in want — it will answer if 
you should fill and place at my disposal this wallet" 
here, which contains not quite two -^ginetan bushels.** 
For a profeasioual philosopher ought to be content with 
little and moderate in his desixeB, and to think of naught 
beyond his wallet.** 

Tim. I approve these suggestions of yours, Thrasy- 
cles. However, before I fill your wallet, come, if you 
please, let me fill your head full of hard swellings, 
measuring them out with my mattock. (Strikes him,) 

Thras. O democracy and laws I We are being 
beaten by this accursed wretch in a city that is free! 

Tim. What are you distressed about, my dear sir? 
Surely, I haven't given you scant measure, have I? 
Well, I'll throw in an extra gallon over and above your 
due. (Continues beating him. — Exit Thrasycles.) 
68. But what means this? A crowd is gathering. Yon- 
der is Blepsias* and Laches and Qniphon, and the 
whole array of those who shall set up a howling. Why 
not, then, ascend this rook and give my mattook a little 
leei — ^for it has long been a hard worker— and myself 
gibber as many stones as possible, and from a distonoe 
flbower them down like hail upon these people? (Timon 
mounts the hillock and pelts Blepsiw and the rest 
as they come up.) 

•* FNedTMliiiiMa abootfl; ft niBa « $90; half » taints about IBOOl 

^' Wallet: iileftthern pouch, hung over tlif^ sliouldera, and ti8<'d for carrying 
Ticfeuaia. Thia and the ooarae ctoak and a atag were tiia a»temai initgnia of the 
^tafloMpten of LneiNi*i daj. 

MlhaiVgiDetaDbaAfll: AUtOaBUvetluaitwoeCoiirlNidiili. 

** Beyond hla wallet: i. e., beyond his'absolute needs. 

Blepsias : Name of a flsb ; here equirakot W Mr. Sliaite; LMbeii UtanUj 
««aliarar;** Qnipboa = Mr. Skinflint. 
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BLEPSIA8. Oh, don't throw, TimonI We'll beat a 
retreat. 

Tim. Yes, but you shall not get off without loss of 
blood or without bruises. (Continues throwing. 
Exeunt Blepaias and the rest, leaving Timontohim' 
self.) 

"Come not to me n^ain: but sa^ to Athena^ 

Timon hath maile his evorlasting mansion 
Upon tho Ix'uched verce of the salt flood; 
Wiiicli ouce H day wiUi his embossed froth 
Tbs turbuleiit stuge shall ootot; fhitlisr oome^ 
And let my gravestone be your oracle : — 
Lip, let sour W(^nls go by, and language end: 
Wnat is amiss, plaj^ue and infection mend! 
Graves only be men's works; and death their gainl 
Sun, hide thy beams! Timon has done his reign." 

EPITAPH." 

"Here lies a wretched corse of wTetched soul bereft; 
Seek not my name. A plague consume you wicked caitifb left! 
Here lie I, Timon; who. alive, all liying men did hate. 
Pass by, and coise thy fill; but pass, and stay not here thy gait." 

— Tim. o/ Ath., Act v., bceues 2, 5. 

EpitAph: Timon's i^rnve is said to have been planted with thorns. The 
Oreek AnthUoffy (Jacobs, Vol. U P- 86), contains his epita^ as follows. It is in- 
tenaUag to ocMnpare it with Shanpere^s vanioo: 

^r^dS* dwofifi^ai i>^x^l^' /3apvSa{fioya Httfica, 

HersIUe, my tliraidtflifeMiBidflr ftnt^ Iqr beaiT 

IM6 oppraiMd. Aik not injr name; baft bin, so MsetjpeririisIL 
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6. 

THE PARASITE; OR, PARASITISM CONSID- 

£B£D AS AN ART. 



InTBRIiOOUTORB. 

SmoNy a FarasttCf and his friend, Ttchiadxs. 

MtodueHon : The following dialogue is a good-humoied satire 
upon a eharactor which had a certain recognized standing in the 

later social life of Atlioiis and at Konio ini<lt»r the emperors, and 
to wliich ni(»<l.'rn society is not alt<);^otlier a stmii^^cr. In the 
luxurious society of those daj^s, it wa.s a very general custom for 
families of wealth and position to practice a lavish hospitality, 
which included within the range of its favors not only the priyate 
friends of the house, hut also a class of persons with no visible 
means of support, but who niado a businoss of dininpj out. getting 
an invitation in return for contributing l)y their bulioonery to the 
entertainment of the guests, or by playiug the mrt of Sir Pertinax 
MacSycophant to the self-esteem of the host. These people, good- 
natured and easy-going, skilled in all the way^ of scc itty, and 
often, witbnl. of consiJemble culture, wore .appropriately called 
parasites, fntuitiie faculty they had of fastening themselves upon 
the rich, and getting themselves dined and wined at their ex- 
pense. Athena9U9» a Greek gentleman of the third oentniy AD. , 
who wrote one of the earliest collections of what are called "Ana," 
speaks of throe sort^ of para.site.s. Tliore was the parasite who 
was in demand to entertain the tablo with his bright remarks, 
storica and botis rnots^ for which, no doubt he made special prepara- 
tion. Ilien there was the parasite whose stock in trade was 
his knowledge of hmnan nature and his ability to play upon the 
self-conceit of his host ])y tmdying and flattcr>\ A still lower 
class ourried favor with the rich by their obse(|uious servility, 
running of errands and rendering almost any service, no matter 
how meiiiaL The writers of Comedy were not slow to level their 
shafts at such choice game, notably in the; Phormio of Terence. 
The present dialogue is in the cateehetieal style of Plato^ Upon 
which, perhaps, it is intended to be a sort of burlesqua 

1. Tyohxadbs. Pray, how oomes it, Simon, that 
everybody else^ &ee and Blaye alike^ is versed in some 
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craft, by meaos of which he makes himself useful both 
to himself and to others ; whereas you, to all appear- 
ance, have no occupation, whereby you can get any 
good yuui isolf or contribute to another's well being? 

Parasite. I do not yet understand, Tychiadea, what 
you mean by your inquiry. Pray, try and put your ques- 
tion more clearly. 

Tych. Well, my point is this — is there any art of 
which you are master — for example, music? 

Par. Why, yes, my dear fellow I But, 'pon my 
word, it isn't that one. 

Tych. What then? Is it the healing art? 

Par. No, not even that. 

Tych. Well, it's geometry, is it? 

Par. Oh, no, no! 

Tych. What then? Is it rhetoric? For you are as 
far removed from philosophy as even wickedness is. 

Par. Yes, if such a thing is possible, even farther 
off. So don't pretend to cast that fact in my teeth, just 
SB though I wasn't aware of it. For I oonfeea I'm bad — 
yes, even worse than you think. 

Tych. Undoubtedly! But perhaps you didn't mas- 
ter these arts, because of their magnitude and diflSculty, 
but some one of the common trades, such, for example, 
as carpentry, or shoemaking? For in other respects 
you are not so situated as to have no need even of suoh 
a trade. 

Par. You are right about that, Tydiiades. But as 
a matter of fact, I'm not versed in any of tbeea 

Ttch. Well, in what other, then? 

Par. What trade? A noble one, in my opinion; 
and if you should learn it, I'm thinking you, too^ 
would commend it. I've already made, I think, a suc- 
cess of it practically; but whether I shall succeed in 
vindicating it in your estimation, I can't say. 

Ttch. Well, what sort of a thing is it? 

Par. As for the arguments relating to it, I feel that 
I haven't mastered them yet. The fact, however, that 
I'm versed in some art, it is possible for you to know 
already, and you shouldn't be out of humor with me on 
that score. But what it is, yon shall hear by and 1^, 

Tych. But I can't wait. 
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Par. Perhaps, though, when you've heard what it 
is, my art will strike you as of a very paradoxical 
nature. 

Tych. And yet, for that very reason, I*m on the qui 

vive to know what it is. 

Par. Well, I* 11 tell you one of these days, Tychiades. 

Tych. Nay, not so! But tell me at onoe, unless, 
forsooth, you are ashamed to. 

Par. Well, it's — it's — the trade of a parasite. 

2. Tych. Why, Simon! Would anybody call that 
a trade, if he weren't beside himself? 

Par. Well, I for my part call it so. But if I seem 
to you to be beside myself, please regard my mental 
aberration as the cause of my not knowing any other 
art, and at ouce acquit me of your imputations. For 
they say this goddess/ though harsh in other respects 
to those who are possessed of her, exonerates them from 
their faults, taking the blame upon herself, as their 
teacher, or tutor. 

Tych, Well, then, Simon, is parasitism an art? 

Par. Yes, an art, and I'm her handicraftsman. 

Tych. And yo?/, then, are a parasite? 

Par. You cast it in my teeth as altogether a re- 
proach, Tychiades. 

Tych. £ut don't you blush to call yourself a para- 
site? 

Par. Not at all! I should be ashamed of myself not 
to acknowledge it. 

Tych. Good heavens ! Whenever we wish to pre- 
sent you to somebody who does not know you, must 
we, as a matter of course. Introduce you as **the para- 
site^" when he craves your acquaintance? 

Par. Yes, and in doing so, you will gratify me 
much more than you would Phidias by oalling him a 
sculptor. For I delight in my art no less Aan Phidias 
did in his statue of Zeus. 

Tych. And besides, as I think the matter over, I 
find occasion for no end of laughter. 

Par. What is it all about? 

Tych. Why, if, aooording to custom, we should 

s This goddMs: Mavia^ madness, persoaiiled. 
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place your name at the head of the letters we address 
you, it would read **To Simon, the Parasite.** 

Par. And indeed, by doing so you would please 
me, more thany ou would Dion* by giving bim the title, 
philosopher, in the superscription. 

3. Tych. Well, I care little or nothing how yon 
like to be called. But pray oonsider also the further 
absurdity of the thing. 

Par. And pray, what is that? 

Tych. Why, if we reckon this also among the arts, 
then when any one inquires what is the nature of art, 
so-callod, we shall have to mention by way of illustra- 
tion the grammatic art, the art of medicine^ that of the 
parasite, etc. 

Par. Well, Tychiades, I should say that this is 
much more of an art than any of the others. And if 
you have a mind to listen, 1*11 give you my views upon 
the subject, although, as I said before, I'm utterly un- 
prepared to do so. 

Tych. Oh, that will make no difEerence, provided 
you are brief and say what's true. 

Par. Well, then, if you like, let us in the first place 
consider what is the essential nature of an art. For iu 
this way wo shall also be able to distinguish the arts 
according to their kind, and determine whether they 
really partiik(^ of the nature of an art. 

Tych. Tell us, then, what an art is. No doubt you 
know all about it. 

Par. Certainly ! 

Tych. Don't hesitate, then, to tell what it is, if 

you really know. 

4. Par. Well, then * *an art, " as I remember to have 
board a certain wise man say, **an art' is a system of 
perceptions, or ideas, harmoniously directed to some 
useful end in the economy of human life." 

Tych. Yes, you have correctly stated what the 
man said. 

Par. Now, if parasitism partakes of all these ideasi 

would it not also be itself an art? 

• Dkm: 8Ml>rmm,«rOodfc,iioto8r. HebeeHBean wtaldiMliitoaCnilo. 

* An art, etc.: Cr. Quintilian, IntUtvtes. 2. 17, 41: Artem coDstaTO pmp> 
ttoaUnis oooMBtteDtibus et ooSzercitatis ad flaom witt» utilem. 
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Tych, Why, yes, if the facts are as you represent. 

Par. Come, then! Let us test parasitism, by ap- 
plying to it one by one the general principles which 
characterize an art, and see whether it is in accord 
therewith; lest otherwise, just as poor pottery does 
"when struck, it give out a false note. Well, then, to 
proceed — this, too, just like every art, must be a system 
of ideas. In the first place, one has to apply tests and 
exercise judgment in determining who would be a 
suitable person to give him a support, and with whom 
he can begin to play the parasite, without having occa- 
sion to repent of it by and by. Or shall we aflSrm that 
the assayer of silver possesses an art, if indeed he 
knows how to distinguish spurious coins from the genu- 
ine, but that the parasite, without the aid of art, dis- 
criminates the base among men from the good, espe- 
cially since men do not, like coins, show ri^htoff for 
what they are? Why, also the wise Euripides oom- 
plaiDS of this very thing in these words : 



Plainly the art of the parasite is all the greater, since 
indeed it both recognizes and knows, better than that 
of the seer, things that are so obscure and out of sight. 
5. Then, too, there's the knowledge one must have of 
lust the right words to say, and the right things to do, 
by which he will secure the favor of his patron, and 
show himself most kindly di.^posed toward him. — Don't 
you think that this requires mother-wit and a keen per- 
ception? 

Tych. Certainly! 

Par. Yes, and on festive occasions themselves, that 
one may go forth from the banquet hall having the 
best of everybody, and more highly esteemed than those 
who do not possess the same art with himself — can this 
be accomplished, think you, without acting upon some 
definite principle, or without a sound judgment? 

« lIad6ft,aS410; OL Doiicsa in Jfoebetl^ 1, 4: 




"There's no art 
To find the mind's oonitructlon In the face." 
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Ttch* By no means. 

Pab. And how about this? Does the abilitj to 
leoogniES the good and the bad qualities of ▼ictoalsaiid 
sauces seem to you a pieoe of meddlesommess efaazao- 
teristio of a person ignorant of the principles of 
artF— especially when onr most noble Plato speaks 
on this wise: **If the guest at a banquetf is not a 
connoisseOr in oookery, his judgment upon the 
dinner as it is brought on cames less weight." 
6. Indeed, that parasitism grows out of not only per- 
ception, but also the practical exercise of the same, you 
can easily learn from the following considerations. 
The perceptions that belong to the other arts remain 
unexercised for days, and nights, months and years oft- 
times, and yet these arts do not perish in the case of 
those who have once acquired them. Whereas, unless 
the perceptions of the parasite are daily put in practice, 
in my opinion not only is the art utterly lost, but even 
the artist himself is done for. 7. However, as to 
whether parasitism has in view some useful end in life, 
I fear it may be a symptom even of mental unsound- 
ness to ask such a question. For I find that nothing is 
more useful in the world than eating and drinking. 
Indeed it*8 impossible even to live without this. 

Tycu. Of course! 

8. Par. And further, parasitism is not any such 
thing even as heauty or strength, so as to be, on the 
face of it, not iU>eif an art, but merely some endowment 
like them. 

Tych. Quite true! 

Par. No, nor yet is it a condition in which skill is 
lacking. For unsfeillfulness would never enable a per- 
son who is possessed of it to make a success of any- 
thing. "Why, suppose somebody should have a ship 
intrusted to his care in a storm at sea, when he doesn't 
know how to steer — would he weather the storm? 

Tych. Of course not. 

Par. And what possible reason can be given for 
this except that he doesn't possess skill whereby he can 
save himself. 

Ttch. Certainly! that accounts for it 

• If ftpmonabottitoattandalMaqpttkfile.: Bm lUM X h wrnH kU t tWL 
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Pae. Would not, then, a parasite also fail to keep 
himself alive by means of parasitism, if indeed it were 
a condition in which skill is wanting? 

Tych. Yes I 

Par. Well, then, it's skill, is it nofe» that keeps 
him alive — not the absence of it? 

Tych. To be sure I 

Pab. It foUowSi then, that paiasitism is an art 

Tyoh. Yes, an art, so it seems. 

Par, And further, I've often known capable helms- 
men and expert charioteers to fall off their seats, some 
getting their bones broken and others being killed out- 
right; whereas nobody can mention any such wreck in 
the case of a parasite. Well, then, if parasitism is not 
a condition in which skill is wanting, nor a mere en- 
dowment, but a system of trained perceptions, evi- 
dently we*ve to-day come to an understanaing that it 
is an art 

9. Ttch. Yesy I infer as much from your premises. 
But let us also have a good definition of parasitism ! 

Par. Yee^ you are right in your demand. Indeed, 
to my thinking, it has been best defined as follows: 
Parasitism is an art that has to do with what we eat 
and drink, including also what is to be said in behalf 
of these things ; and its end is pleasure. 

Ttoh. I think you've defined vour own art exceed- 
ingly well. But look out, or you'll have on your hands 
a quarrel with some of the philosophers, as respects the 
end it has in view. 

Par. Well, it's, at any rate, enough, if, as the 
fact is, parasitism and happiness have the same end in 
view. 10. And this will appear from what follows. 
For the wise Homer admired ttie life of the parasite, 
affirming, indeed, that it is the only happy and envia- 
ble life. 

Afl for me, I say, there's no event, that joy more perfect brings, 
Than when, 'mong bXL the people fax and wiae» good cheer 
prevails; ..... 

ari<l when with broad and meats 
The tables groan, and wine of vintage pure from mixer draw- 
ing, 

The cupbearer servee aroond and fills each tempting beaker 
up. — Od, sz, 6-10.* 

• Od. iz, &-10: The opening words of Odysseus' namtJTe of his i d fi tu res, 
|lfea et tto iMMqpei teiidei«a him b7 AtelDoOs, Uag 
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And then, as if this tribute of admiration were not 
enough, he expresses hia mind yet more clearij, well 
Baying: 

To me this B&mB, as cn fi I mnae, the fnireflt scene in all the 
world. —OdL ix, IL 

No other inference can be drawn from what he says 
than that he regards the life of a parasite as a happy 
* one. Moreover, he has not put these words into the 
mouth of some chance acquaintance, but of the wisest 
of the Greeks. And certainl}', had Odysseus wished to 
commend the highest good as it is understood by the 
Stoics,^ he could have said so, when he brought back 
Philoctetes* from Lemnos, or when ho pillaged Ilium;* 
when be checked the flight of the Greeks or when he 
made his way into Troy," after scourging himself and 
putting on miserable rags, such as the Stoics wear. 
But at that time be didn^t speak of this as a more 
agreeable consummation. Nay, more, even when in 
the course of events he was leiiding the life of an Epi- 
curean with Calypso," when it was possible for him to 
live in idleness, fare sumptuously, be on intimate terms 
with the daughter of Atlas, and enjoy the whole round 
of eenflual delights— not even at that time did he speak 

T The highest good as understood by t he Stoics: See Zeu$ in Beroica^ note 111 

• Philoctotat: The most celebrated archer In the Trcrjan war: said to hare 

been armor-bearer of Heradas, who not only tauf^ht him archery, but be- 

gueaihfHl to him his b«)vv and arrows. On the way to Troy lie was bitten in the 
loot by a serpeaU and abandoned to his fate by his coinrmles. upon the island oC 
Lemnos. In tne iBgean Sea. Here he remained until the last year of the war, 
when, in accordance witli an oraclo that Troy could not be taken without the 
arrows of H^^racles, Odysseus and Diomedee brought him bock; his wound wm 
ctured, and Paris soon lifter fell by his hand, and the fate of the city was smIsiI. 

• Pillaged Ilium: rU'ferrinf^ to the Racking of the city, which followe<i its cap- 
ture. Oaysseus was one of the hundnxl cho«eu warriors who secured an en- 
tranco by concealni;; th«<m.s(>Iv(>s in the fatuoUB WOOden lione^nitntagemwllicil 

Odysseus himself is said to havo df\ii,ed. 

Checked the fli^^ht of the flnt^ks: II. i\. Beguiled by a dream from Zeus, 
Agamemnon calls nu «i,ss*'nil)ly of tho Aohaians, chat now he may capture the 
Oltr. Bat first he puts tiiem to the test by DropostDs that tJaey take to their 
tfii|w and rettun nome. They took him at nis word, nad were preparing to 
launch their tihipH, wh»n thssMcsetlo protest and iqnpiiBsl of Odyiseus tunwd 
them from their purpose. 

11 Made Ms war teto Troy: Od ys s eus , with Dlomedes, Is said to hare entered 

Troy in tho huinbl<> di<: nifs'> here deK<Tib<vl. and to have stolen the Palladium, a 
small wooden imago ot P tllas Atheii6, on which the safety of the city dependtnl 
>• Calypso: A nymph, the daughtw of Atlas. She dwelt in the island of Oca cia, 
whither Odysseus was home after his shipn ivck, when on his homevrar i vova^.-o 
to lUMca. The soddess detained him there seven years, much aKainsi his viU, 
untu oonstrained to let him go on his waj b7 oommand tkom Zem. Od. vtf, 
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of this, but rather of the parasite's life, as the more 
perfect fruition. The parasites of those days were 
called invited guests. What, by the bye, does he say 
about it? For it is worth while to recall his words 
agaiu ; it ign't possible to bear tbem repeated too fre- 
quently : 

Throughout the halls the invited guests in order sit and to the 
Minstrel list, while by their side with bread and meat the 
tables groan. — Od. ix, 7 ff. 

11. Yet Epicurus has had the amazing effrontery to 
appropriate the object which parasitism has in view, 
and make it the aim of what he calls happiness. That 
ibis is a piece of plagiarism on bis part and that Epi- 
ouras does not really oomcem himself about pleasure, 
whereas the parasite does, you can l&'^m from the fol- 
lowing considerations. For myself I regard pleasure 
as, in the first place, a condition of calm repose of the 
fleshly nature; and, secondly, as that state in which the ' 
soul is free from turmoil and disquiet. Kow the parar 
site attains both of these states, Epicurus neither. For 
he is always racking his brain over the form of the 
earth, and the infinite extent of the universe^ the size 
of the sun, the distances of celestial bodies, and the 
original elements of matter, and over^ the question 
whether the gods exist or no ; and he is all the time 
wrangling and quarreling with somebody about the 
highest good itself, and so finds himself involved not 
only in human anxieties, but also in those which con- 



thinks that all is weU, and believes implicitly that a 
change would be no improvement upon the existing 
oorder of things; and so with great freedom from fear 
and with calmness of mind — allowing none of the 
things I have mentioned to interfere with his comfort — 
he eats and sleeps, lying upon his back with bis hands 
and feet outstoetched, just as was the case with Odys- 
seus, when he sailed homeward from Scheria.^ 12. 

Epicurus: See Zeus in Heroic*, note 13. His philosophy concerned Itself very 
largely with pcobtoBM of BUlter and (he oniTWM. He mote nuidiiqMm Umm 

subjects. 

•* Scheria: An island west of Gretx-f ami n>-ar Itluica. Iloro the Uliff of tbe 
Phaeacians, AlcinoUs, entertuiue<l Odys'^'-us uiid i^nw him a ship to l>ear hiui 
home. During the voyage be lay asleep in the. stern, stretched out upon a rug. 
On arriving at their dCwunation the orew told him, jet heavy irltb ilumhar, on 
tfieMd,aodd«parted. Oil.]B,nff. 
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But it is not only in these respects that pleasure has 
nothing to do with Epicurus, but also in the following 
particulars, to wit: — This Epicurus, whoever he is — 
the sage, they call him — surely can eat, or he cannot; 
now, if he cannot, not only will he fail to enjoy life, 
but he will not make out to live at all. But if he can 
eat, he must get his living either out of his own re- 
sources, or off somebody else. If, then, he gets his 
living off somebody else, he is a parasite, and not what 
he says he is ; but if from his own resources, then he 
will not get any enjoyment out of life. 
Tych. Why not? 

Par. Why, if be gets his victuals by his own 
means, many inconveniences, let me tell you, my dear 
Tychiades, must inevitably attend such a life. Just 
consider how many they are! Whoever will pass life 
pleasantly must satisfy all bis innate appetites. What 
do you say to that? 

Tych. Yes, that's my opinion. 

Par. Well, such a thing is easy, perhaps, for a 
person who has an abundance, but for one who has 
little or nothing, it is no longer possible. A poor man, 
therefore, cannot become a sage, or attain the highest 
good — I mean pleasure, you know. Nay, not even the 
rich man, for that matter, who spends his substance in 
the unstinted gratification of his desires, can attain 
this. Why, pray? Because, whoever spends his own 
means must inevitably meet with many disagreeable ex- 
periences. Now he gets into an altercation with his 
cook for making a botch of the cooking, or if he doesn't 
have a set-to with him, he has to eat the viands — poor 
stuff at that — and fails to obtain any enjoyment. And 
now he is involved in a quarrel with the man who has 
charge of his household affairs, in case the latt-er does 
not manage well. Isn't that so? 

Tych. Certainly I I agree with you. 

Par. Now, in the case of Epicurus, all these things 
are likely to happen, and therefore he will never attain 
the highest good. Whereas the parasite has no cook 
with whom to get angry, no estate, or house-steward, or 
money, the loss of which would occasion him grief, and 
h»B all be wants to e»t wd drink| whilo be alooe baa 
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none of the annoyances which must needs trouble those 
people. 13. Well, that parasitism is an art has been 
made suflSciently clear from these and the other consid- 
erations. It remains to be shown, that it is also the 
best art, and that not in the abstract merely; but, in 
the first place, that, it surpasses all the arts taken to- 
gether, and then that it surpasses each one also in par- 
ticular. Looking, then, at the arts as a whole, it is 
superior to them in the following respects. Every 
other art of necessity involves study and toil, anxiety 
and blows, the very things that everybody without ex- 
ception would deprecate. Whereas, this is the only 
art, it would seem, which one can learn without labor. 
For, who ever went away from a dinner in tears, just as 
we see some do from the schools? And who, when on 
his way to a dinner, ever appeared in low spirits, as 
they do who resort to the schools? Yes, the parasite 
goes to a dinner of his own accord, nothing loth, out of 
sbeor passion for his art; whereas they who acquire the 
other arts, hate them, so that some run away on ac- 
couiit of them. And how about this? Ougljt you not 
also to consider the fact that fathers and mothers, when 
their children make progress in those arts, reward them 
chiefly with the ver}' gifts with which they every day 
honor the parasite too? '*Wby, how beautifully the 
boy has written!'* say his parents, **give him some- 
thing to eat,'* or '* What a wretched piece of writing; 
don't give him anything!" So important does the 
matter seem, both for reward and for punishment. 14. 
Furthermore, all other arts have this reward later, and 
it is only after ono has learned them that the enjoy- 
ment of their fruits comes. For long and **8teep is the 
path that leads to them." Whereas the trade of a 
parapite is the only one among them all that has the 
benefit of tbo ail at once in tbe very j)rocess of learning 
it, both at the moment it is begun and when it is com- 
{)Ioti^^d. Moreover, all of tbe other arts, without excep- 
tion, have in view as tbeir sole object the gaining of a 
livelihood; while the parasite has his subsistence as- 
sured from the very moment he enters upon his trade. 
Do you not observe that the farmer tills the soil, not 
for the sake of tilling it, and the carpenter does carpen- 
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terii^, not for the sake of doing it, whereas the parasite 
has QO other object in view, but both his occupation 
and the purpose which leads him to follow it^ are iden- 
tical? 15. And again, as to the following facts at 
least, there ia no one who isn't cognizant of them. 
They who practice the other arts work bard at them all 
the time, with the ezoeptiom of only one or two holy 
days, which they obaanre each month, and the holidays 
— some yearly, others monthly — whioh the cities^cel^ 
brate, and they are said to have a merry time then. 
Whereas, the parasite keeps thirty holy days every 
month, for in iiis opinion they are all saored to thie 
gods. 16. BesideSy they who wish to succeed in the 
other arts are moderate eaters and drinkeors, just like 
sick folks; for one cannot learn them and at the same 
time give himself ap to the pleasures of the table and 
of the glass. 17. And the other arts, without tooki 
can be of no service whatever to him who has acquired 
tbem. For it isn't possible to play the flute without 
Tou have a flute» or vie lyze without a lyre, or to ride 
horseback unless you have a horse; whereas the art in 
question is so excellent and easy for the craftsman that 
it is possible for him to practice it, eveai without any 
tooL 18. And while learning other arts we pay a fee^ 
it would appear, but take pay while learning this. 19. 
Moreover, all other arts nave their teachers, whereas 
that of the parasite has none^ but just as Socrates said 
of the poet's art, this, too, oomes by a sort of divine 
allotment.'i 20. And note this fact also, that we are 
unable to cany on the other arts while traTeling by 
land or by sea, but this one it is poasible to practice, 
both upon a land journey and on a voy we. 

21. Ttoh. Yes, all that is true, no doubt 

Par. And besides, my dear Tychiadee, the other arts 
seem to me to have a hankering after this one, whereas 
this art has no desire for any other. 

Ttoh. But bow about this? Don't you tiiink that 
they do wrong who take things that belong to some- 
body elsef 

Par. Why, of course I 

By a sort of dJrine allotment: A sentiment from Plato's /on, 6d4, where Soir 
rates ia made to argue that not by art does the poet daif , bm pOMT dMM; 
IM ipeAla not of IdmseU, IrU Qoa opealn tluougft blm. 
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Tyoh. How oomeB it^ theii» tbat the parasite is the 
coaly one who does no wrong in taking what belongs to 
somebody elseP 

92. Pab. Well, as to that, I canH say. But to 
prooeed—tbe other arts are sort of mean and paltry in 
their oriein, whereas the parasite's art has an ezoeed- 
ingly noble one. For yon will find that it has its 
source in nothing else than friendship, a word l^t is 
in everybody's mouth. 

Tyoh. what do you mean? 

Pab. Why, that nobody invites to a dinner an 
enemy, orastranffei^-nay, not even one whom he knows 
only passably w^l; but the invited guest, I hold, must 
he previously a friend, in order that he may take part 
in the drink offerings and the privileges of the table, 
and in the mysteries of this art I at least have oftoi 
beard people remark, What sort of a friend can that 
person bs^ who has never eaten and drunk with usf'— 
evidently regarding him alone as a foithfnl friend who 
has j^artaken of food and drink with them. 23. That 
this 18 verily the most royal of all arts, you can learn 
from the follow iog by no means least important consid* 
eration. In the case of all other arts, they who work at 
them not only are in sorry pi igbt and reeking with sweat, 
but, by my troth, they have to sit down, or stand up to 
them, just as though they were in fact Hlaves of their 
trades; whereas the parasite practices his own art like 
a king, in a recumbent posture. 24. But why need I 
describe in detail his good fortune? how lie is the only 
one in fact, who, according to the wise Homer : 

Neither with his hands a tree floth plant, nor plows the field; 
But all thixigs to bim are freely given, unsown, untilled. 

— 0(i. ix, 10»-9.** 

26. Furthermore, in the case of a rhetorician, or a 
geometer, or a coppersmith, it is no hindrance to him» 
in working at his own trade^ if he is a bad man, or 
even a dullard; but nobody can play the parasite who 
is either stupid or base, 

Tyoh. Great heavens I What a grand thing you 
make out the trade of a parasite to he! Why, me- 

1* Od. ix, lOb-U: Where Odyfiseus i& dcflcribmg the Ufe of the Cyclopes. 
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thinks, I too am already dedrous of being one myself , 
in plaoe of wbat I actually am. 

26. P^B. Well, I think Vve demonstrated that it 
is superior to all arts taken together. But come I Let 
us now consider how it also surpasses each one individ- 
uallv. It is absurd to com|)are it with the purely 
mechanical arts. By doing so one somehow detracts 
rather from the dignity of the art. Be that as it may, 
I have only to prove that it is superior to the mc«t 
beautiful and greatest arts. It is, you know, conceded 
by all that both rhetoric and philosophy which, on 
account of their nobility, some declare to be sciences 
even, rank first among these arts. Now if I prove that 
the trade of a parasite far surpasses even such arts, it 
will be cl( ar beyond doubt, that it is ever so much su- 
perior to the others, just as Nausicaa" was to her wait- 
ing maids. 27. Well then it transcends both of them 
jointly — both rhetoric and philosophy — in the first place 
as respects its very essence. For it is consistent with 
itself, whereas they are not. For we do not regard 
rhetoric as always one and the Siime, but some look 
upon it as an art, others on the contrary, as no art at 
all, others still as base art, and otners as something 
else. In like manner, philosophy also wo do not. con- 
sider as self -consistent. For Epicurus takes one view 
of her problems, another the Stoics, the Academics 
quite another, and yet another the Peripatetics. In a 
word, one claims that philosophy is one thing, another 
another. Even unto this very day the same men have 
not reached any agreement among themselves, nor is 
there any semblance of unity in their art The conclu- 
sion which remains to be drawn from these facts is 
plain. To begin with, I maintain that that which has 
no consistency is not an art For how on earth can it 

NausJcaa: Pau^^'htor of Alclnoda, king of the Pliieacimis. She befriended 
Odjsseus when he was cast upon the coast of Scberia. She i» described (Od. vi, 
16k) M Uke to Immortals in form and comeliness, while her walting-nmids are 
dowered with beauty from the Graces (18). and even as the goddf's^;. ArtPinis. 
among the wood-nymphs fair, so the girl outshines her maiden company Uu:^ 

I" Epicurus and the stoics: See Zeus in Heroia*, note 13. The AoademSoi; tha 
Platonic Fchool of philosophers, so called from the Academy, a gymnasium in 
tte western suburb of Athens, when* Plato taught. The Peripatetics: theschool 
of Aristotle (384 322 I). Cx who taught in tlie Lyceum, a gymnasium in tlie 
eastern suburb of Athena Here wen* ow .red walks, or cloisters (TCepirrarot) , 
up and down which the phUo -oph:)rs waU ji. ai Umy taliced and disputed U>- 
gklNr, aod willoli gm MUM lo ilie aoliooL 
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be? Arithmetic is ever}' where one and the same; both 
with us and the Persians twice two are four, and there 
is agreement upon these points alike among Greeks and 
barbarians. Whereas, we see many differing systems 
of philosophy and that there is no harmony between 
them, either in the first principles or in the aims of any 
of them. 

Tych. Yes, you are right. For they say that phi- 
losophy is one, and yet, they themselves make many 
philosophies of it. 

28. Par. Moreover, also, in the case of the other 
arts, although there might be some laok of harmony in 
them, yet one would pass it by, deeming it worthy of 
pardon, because they seem undetermined, and the con* 
ceptions of them are not unchangeable. But who 
could possibly abide a want of unity in philosophy, and 
that she should be even more out of hannony witih her- 
self than is the case among musical instruments? 
Philosophy, then, as we actually find it, is not one; 
for I see that in fact it assumes countless forms. But 
in the nature of things there cannot be many philoso- 
phieMs, for the very reason that philosophy is one. 29. 
In like manner also one might say the same concerning 
the nature of the art of rhetoric. For the fact that au 
do not express the same views as to the one end im- 
posed by the art, but there is a struggle of conflicting 
opinions^ is the strongest proof that the thing does not 
exist at all, the conception of which is so wanting in 
unity. Tes, and the fact that men inquire what its 
nature is rather and never admit its oneness destroys the 
very existence of the matter in question. 30. Such is 
not the case, however, with the art of the parasite; but 
both among Gheeks and barbarians it is one and tiie 
same and unchanging, and nobody can afSrm that 
some practice the art in one way and others in another; 
nor are there, I believe, any parasites, who, like Stoics 
or Epicureans, differ in their opinions, but there pre- 
vails among them all a mutual agreement and a har- 
mony as respects wliat they do aud the end they have 
in view. To my thinking, then, parasitism, in this re- 
gard at leasts is prebumptively the very embodiment of 
wisdom. 
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31. Tych. Well, I think you've said quite enough 
on that point. But how do you show that philosophy 
18 inferior to your art in the remaining particulars alao? 

Par. Wellt then, it must be said, in the first plaoe^ 
that there never was a parasite who fell in love with 
philosophy; vboreas, we are told of ever so many 
philosophers who had a hankering after the parasite's 
trade; and they have a passionate love for it even to 
this day. 

Tych. And pray, what philosophers oan yon men* 
tim who essayed to play the parasite? 

Par. Do you really ask who, my dear Tyohiadee? 
Why, you know jnst as well as I do; yon are onlj pie- 
tending ignoranoe to me, as though some disgraoe, and 
not honor, accrued to them therefrom. 

Ttch. Nay, 'pon my oath, I'm not On the con- 
trary, Simon, I'm in great doubt as to whom you may 
actually find to mention. 

Par. My good sir! You seem to me to be ignQrant 
even of those who wrote their lives; else yon wonld 
surely be ahle to recognize what ones I mean. 

Ttoh. Really, 'pon my word, I'm very desirons of 
hearing who they are. 

Par. Well, I'll point them out to yon in detail- 
not the conmionest sort^ mind you, but those who rank 
€rst, to my notion, and whom you least imagine. 32. 
lliere's .^schines," of course^ of the Socratic school of 
philosophy, the man who wiote those long and clever 
dialogues— he once visited Sicily, with these in his 
pocket, to see if somehow through them he might be 
able to make the acquaintance Dionysins, the tyiaiil 
He read before that gentleman his **Miltiades," and 
thinking tiutt he had won the Intrant's esteem he set- 
tled thenceforth in Sicily, where he bade farewell to the 
discourses of Socrates and became parasite to Dionysins. 
33. And what of this? Don't you regard Aristippus,*^ 
of Oyren§, as one of the distinguished philosophers? 

It iBtchinet: Not the rival of I>eiuot.th«?ut's, but the of a sausa^re eeUer and 
ft dtoefp^e of Socrates. He was so very poor that Socrates adrised aim to bor- 
row Tnoiit>y of himself, by dimiuishinK ms daily wants." After Um daath of his 
masur, in the hope of bettering his coiidttion,1ie ntiredto the oolirt Of Syracuse, 
where he remained until theex|NllRlOlioCD10Q|llW,ttefaiiasw* VDrDutiyilQi^ 
tiub Dream, or Cock, note 53. 

i* Aristippus: tiee DicU. of Dead, 90, notoflk 
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Ttch. Why, certainly I 

Pab. This <me^ too, let me tell you, lived at the 
same time in SvraciiBe and played the parasite to 
Dion^ins. Anyhow, of all the parasitee at his court 
Aristippus was bevond question the most highly es- 
teemea. And witn reason, for he was a man of c(m* 
siderably more natural aptitude for his art than the 
rest, so that Dionysius nsisd to send his cooks to him 
every day to learn something frcmi him. Surely this 
man also seems to have worf£ily adorned his art 34. 
And there's your most excellent Plato^he himself also * 
visited Sicily for this purpose, and after playing the 
parasite to ttie tyrant for a few days, was oblifi^ to 
abandon the caUing because he hadn't a natural gift 
for it He accordiDgly returned to Athens, and after 
laborious jmparation again set sail on a second voy- 
age for Sicily; but after dining again with the tyrant 
for a few days, he had to give it up from sheer stupid- 
ity. And this mischance of Plato's in the neighbor- 
hood of Sicily bears some resemblance to that which 
befell Nicias** there. 

Tych. (Incredulous.) Who, pray, is your author- 
ity for this story, Simon? 

35. Par. (Ignoring the question.) Yes, and 
there are many others beside. There's the musician, 
Aristoxenus,"^^ a man worthy of high esteem — he him- 
self was a parasite to Neleus. Yes, and you surely 
are aware that Euripides played the parasite with 
Archelaus** until his death, and Anaxarchus'^ with 

s> Plato: Of coiirse Simon misrepnMQtt here Plato*B niMtUim witb Oionjiius. 

See Ihal. of Dead, 20, bote 26. 

Nicias: A leading Athenian general in the Feloponnesian war, and 'com- 
mander of the famous siciiinn erpeiitioi^ whUdiendM In tbaoomjilata defeat of 

his forces before Syracuse ^la B. C). 

** Alistoxeniis: A phllosopber (toarth century B. O.) of tha Feripatetle school. 

but etpeciallv distinLrnisli- (1 ns a mu<.ician. He was founder of a school or 
musiclanfl, which wns uiun< d afUT him. Neleus, of Sfepsis in Mysia, whose 
B»rasitt' ht^ was, according to Simon's contentiun, was pr -bably AriatotU' and 
!raeophraatu8' disciule of that name, who received their libraries as a hequett^ 
and -was one of the utters eacecutore. 

'* ArelielaOs: King of Macedonia, 41Ii-39D B. C. He was distinguished for his 
lore of literature and theflne arts, and inviu d men of eminence, among them 
■nripidfla, to be his suesfes at court. The great tragic poet spent tlisrsfbe last 
tiwee jean of his life, dying In 40(1 a 0. 

Anaxarchus: A pJiilosopher (fourth century B. C.)of AMera, in Thrace, and 
a disciple of Democritus. Ue was with Al e xa nde r the Qreat, in Asia, whose 
flitar an won Iqr lili Wit and flattetX. 
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Alexander* 36. And there's Aristotle,^ who made a 
beginning only of panuritisiiiy as also of the other arts. 
37. Well, then, I have shown that philosopherBi just 
as I said, have applied themselves zealonsly to the pem- 
site's art; whereas nobody can point out a single pam- 
eite who wanted to be a philosopher. 38. And for- 
thermore, if it's a fortunate thing not to be hungry, or 
thirsty, or cold, such is the case with noone else besides 
the parasite. Philosophers, therefore, one may Gnd. 
famished and shivering with cold, but a parasite never; 
otherwise he wouldn't be a parasite, but a sort of un- 
lucky fellow, or beggar, or like a philosopher. 

30. Ttch. Weil, enough on that poin^ at least 
But how do you prove that the trade of a parasite is in 
many respects superior to philosophy and rhetoric? 

Par. Human life, my dear sir, is divided into two 
periods— 4hat of peace, I believe, and that of war* 
X^ow, at such times, it must needs be, that the true 
nature of the arts should become manifest, and also of 
those who paotice them. First, then, if you pleaseL 
let us oonsiaer war time, and what sort of people would 
then be of the greatest possible use, each to hmoself in- 
dividually and to the community at large. 

Tych. Well, that's no ordinary struggle you an- 
nounce as coming off between the men. Yes, I, for my 
part, have been laughing in my sleeve this long wbib 
at the thought of what a ngure a philosopher would cut^ 
coming^ to blows with a parasite. 

40. Par. WeU, then, that you may not be utterly 
lost in wonder, nor regard the afEair as worthy only A 
a jest, come now. let us imagine to ourselves that news 
has been received, that, all of a sudden, a hostile force 
has invaded the land. It is necessary to go out against 
fliem, and one may not stand by unconcerned and see 

Amtotle: Named the SLagirit<», from Stapira, a Oroek colony on the coait 
of Macedonia, where ho was born, :'."<l H. C. Ho was a pupil of Plato% who 
C&Ued him th»^ '* mind " of his rtchool. 'Iht« " beginniDp oi^ parasitism " porliaps 
refer.-* to the thn«« years (847-844 B. C.) « liioh he naKS«Ml with his former ftHow- 
student, Herraelas, rv\or of Atarnens in Mysia. nis relations with whom jrnv© 
rite to certain injurlcus, but groundless, suBpicions; or, )>o8sibly, to bis seren 

Km* BtarCMMiSe) in Macedonia, as friend of Fbtlip and tutor and iMlrfter to 
•on, Alexander. In he settled in Atlu^ris, and until his death, in 322, ^ave 
himself to thv prfparatioD of Ins ^rreat works and to ttachiug in the Lyceum as 
heatl of the Peripatetics. Simon's claim that all, or any of the philosoii^ers hero 
mentioned were parasites, in ao\jr true leaee of tbe term, is ot ooune « aLeux 
MrampMoB. 
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the country laid waste; and the general commands all 
of serviceable age to be enzoUed, and also that the zent, 
including in particular any philosophers, rhetoricians 



the first place, let us strip them, for those who are going 
to put on armor must first disrobe. Just look at the 
men one by one, my good sir, and scrutinize their bodies. 
Well, some of them you will see emaciated frcnn want, 
and Dale, all in a tremor and exhausted as though 
alreaay wounded. Now would it not be ridioulouB to 
assert that men like these, in need as they are of some 
zefreshment, can endure the strain of battle, a hand-to- 
hand combat, the jostling, dust and wounds? 41. But 
pass in tuni to the parasite, and note carefully what 
BCftt of a person he appears to be. Is he not, in the first 
place, stout in body and of agreeable complexion? — ^nei- 
ther black nor white, for the latter is like unto a 
woman's, the former, a slave's. And in the second 
place, is he not a gallant, fierce- looking^ fellow, iust 
such as I am, big and hot-blooded? For it isn't well to 
bear intowar a Amorous, effeminate look. Would not, 
fhen, such a one, while alive, be a noble-looking man- 
at-arms, and noble, too, should he die nobly? 42. But 
why need we conjecture these things, when we have 
examples of them? For to speak frankly, of the rhet- 
oricians or philosophers who have lived hitherto, some 
have not even plucked up any ooura^ at all to venture 
outside the wall in war; and even if one of them was 
compelled to take his place in the line of battle, I 
affirm that he abandoned his pest and took to bis heels. 

TrCH. How wonderful it all is I There's nothing 
modest about your claims. All the same, say on. 

Par. Moreover, among rhetoricians, Isoorates*^ not 
only never went to war, but not even so much as en- 
tered a court of justice — from timidity, I presume, be- 
cause he hadn't a voice of sufficient strenfftii. And 
what shall I say more? Didn't Demades** and JBSschines 

" laocrates: The Attic orator aod rhfloricijin (43r>-^^38 B. C ), who established 
ft famous school of rhetoric at Athens, and also wrote discourses to be read, not 
spoken, the most brilliant of which was the Panegyricus, on which he is said to 
have spent ten years. He was by nature timid andof wieakly oomUtutlon, which 
oompelled him to refrain from political life and public speaking. 

s> Demadcs: A man of brilliant oratorical powers, but an unprincipled dema- 
gogue and a leader of the Macedoniau party in oppoaition to Demorthenea. Ua 
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and Pbilooiatee, out of sheer terror^ surrender the citj 
and their own persons to Philip the very moment Philip 
declared war, and didn't they continue to carry out his 
policy all the time at Athens? Accordingly, if mj 
other Athenian whatsoever made war after the same 
fashion, he^ too, was hail-fellow-well-met among fhenu 
And there are Hyperides, Demosthenes and LycargnSi 
whOy at any rato, had the reputation of being more 
conrageoas than the rest, and in the popular assembliee 
were ftnever raising a clamor against Philip and railing 
at him— why, what on earth did they do in the way of 
noble deeds during the war against him? Yes, and 
Hyperides" and Lycurgus didn't even go forth into the 
field; najy they didn't muster up courage enough to 
take even a wee bit of a peep outside the gates, bnt re* 
mained quietly within the walls at their bouses^ framing 
Iietty motions and decrees, though already in a state of 
siege. And the Tery chief est one among them, who 
was everlastingly repeating this expression in the popn- 
lar assemblies — ''Philip^ the Macedonian pest, from 
whom one would never pnichase even a slave" — be 
had courage enough to advance into Bosotia, but before 
the armies joined battle and were engaged in band-to- 
band combat^ be actually threw away bis shield and fled. 
Or, perhaps, ^ou have never before heerd anybody tell 
this story, quite notorious though it is, among not only 

■eems to have so\d himself to Philip and his succesaoCB, Ud Pluturch calls him 
-tkeriiln ( vavdytor ) of hlicoantrj. IVvJBMdiiiMiMS/nfrodiicMNisNotoll. 

From thp first he wfis a persistent advocate* of |v»ace with Philip almost at any 
cost, not uecassarlly Ixvauso he ha«l Xm^h) bribe*! so to do, thou^jh iVmosthcnes 
cliarjfes him with this, but becansio of his w».«akn«'ss of •■haract^r, which made 
liimaii Mwy prey to the wiles of the crafty kiog« and led him to take the oppogita 
(ride to Demotthenes. Philoenktei wm another prominent member of the Philip- 
Izinp: party, at times prof-ffdiiifj to even jrreator li t'^ths than *4^<iohiiiPs in plaj'- 
ing into the hands of Phihu, and ostentatiously di^.piaying the wealth which he 
had BO doubt reoelTed as the prkse <tf hte traaaon. 

Hypflrides: An Athenian orator of distinrtion, who. with Demosthenes and 
I^cor^is. formed tiie center of the oppositioti to the intrigues of Macedonia. 
Tnoy became so obnoxious to her that their mirrender was demaoded. While it 
Is probably true that none of the tliree, except I>emo6thene5i, ever took the field 
a^ain-t the enemy, yet Simon's chnrj^ that their courage was onlv that of the 
forum Is wholly grntuifom. rqnally unwniTanted is the imputation upon the 
conduct of D 'ihosthenf a at the battle of ChiJeronea, lie was a member of the 
heavy-armed troops, and fell back with the rest of his def^ted countrymen bo- 
fore the superior disciplin*' find ecjuipment of the Maa^donians. His )>olit{cal 
enemies afterward cliarged him witli cowardice, but did not succeed in shakinff 
the ogafldMMe in him of hit Mknr-ettiniiaiftvxNlpiQoC that tlM ohMiavM 

fnlin 
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AtbenianSy but Tbraoiaim aod Scyihians as well, from 
whom that onteast bad bfa ori|^nf 

43. Tych. Yes, I'm acquainted with it But these 
men were rhetoriciaDSy trained in speeoh making, and 
not in courage. — But what haTe ^ou to say of the phi- 
losophersF Surely you cannot bnng against them the 
same accusations as against the former. 

Par. Why, my dear T^nobiadee, it will appear that 
these in their turn, the topic of whose daily conversa- 
tion is manliness, and who fairly wear out uie name of 
virtue^ are &r more cowardly and effeminate than the 
rhetoricians. Note the following considerations. In 
the first place, there is no one who can name a philoso- 
pher who died in war. For, in soo^ thev never did 
go to the field at all, or even if they did, they all took 
to their heels. There's Antisthenes,^ for example, and 
Diogenes and Crates and Zeno and Plato and Machines 
and Aristotle, and all that crowd — they never even saw 
a line of battle. The only one of them who had the 
pluck to go out to the battle at Delium was the wise 
Socrates, and he fled thence from Mt. Parnes and took 
refuge in the wrestling school of Taureas. For it 
seemed to him far more delightful to sit down and chat 
with the youngsters and propound sophisms to any 
chance listeners, than to fight a Spartan. 

Tych. My good sir I I've heard these things before 
from others also, who surely had no wish to scoff at and 
cast reproach upon the philosophers. Accordingly, I 
do not helieve that partiality for your own art has led 

*o From whom that oatcast had his ori{i:in: One of the many charges by which 
the adversaries of Demosthenes soug^ht to discredit him was the ciaira that he 
■was not a genuine Hellene, but a f( U i i;ri >t ainl serniharbai ian. The only basis 
for this was the fact that his grandmother on his mother's side was a Scjthlftn 
womaB, who married an Atlieuian (>xil«>, who had settled near the CimilierltB 
Bosporus, north of the Euxino Soa. 'Yhvy had two daui2:hters, who came tO 
Ath**ns and wedded Attic citizens, one at them the father of the orator. Sudll 
unions were not uncriinninri in thti (tre»-k colonies on the Black Sen, and not a 
few distinguished Athenians had a strain of Thracian or Scythixui blood in their 
pedigree, e. g., CImnn. Thucydides, the hisloilMi, And poodbly ThemModfli. 
Aristotlo was only half a Greek. 

>i Antisthenes and Crates: See Dio/. o/Dead^ 27, notes 2 and 8. For Diof- 
enes, see Dial, of Dead, 1, note 1. Zeno (844-980 B. 0.) was foundar of tlMSton 
school of philosophy, for which see Zeut Benrict, note 18| latter part Tor 

riato, see Dial, of Dead^ 20, note 90. 

•* Socrates: At DeUum, the Athentana net a diaaatrona defeat (494 B. O.) at the 

bands of the Boeotians. Socrates was on this occasion a member of the heavy, 
armed troops, and, contrary to Simon's assertion, distinguished hjmifw^f for lua 

courage on the retreat, and waa €oaof thoaa who npb tMr iMikB and aiaw anA 
repulaed the punuiitg oavalry. 
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you to tell any lies about these men. 44. But if it is 
now your pleasure, come! tell us what sort of a figure 
the parasite makes in war, and whether, in short, there 
is said to have been any parasite among the men of old. 

Par. Really, my dear friend, there's nobody so 
ignorant of Homer, or so utterly uncultivated, as i^'^t 
to know, that, in his judgment, the most distinguished 
of his heroes were parasites. For instance, there's the 
famous Nestor,*^ from whose tongue speech flowed just 
like honey — he was parasite to the king himself, and 
neither Achilles, who was reputed to be and actually 
was most noble in person and most righteous, nor Dio- 
medes, nor Ajax, did Agamemnon** praise and admiro 
so much as he did Nestor. For, mind j'ou, be doesn't 
wish that he had ten men like Ajax, or ten like 
Achilles; but he declares that Troy would have been 
taken long before if he had had ten such soldiers as 
this parasite, though he was an old man. And in like 
manner Idomeneus, who traced his descent to Zeoa, 
Homer speaks of as a parasite of Agamemnon's. 

45. Tych. Yes, I am myself also aware of these 
facts. But, nevertheless, methinks, 1 don't understand 
yet how on earth Agamemnon bad the two men aa par- 
asites. 

Par. Why, my dear sir, recall to mind those words, 
which Agamemnon himself says to Idomeneus. 
Tych. Pray, what are they? 
Par. 

. . . ever full, as mine for m^, ihy cup 
Doih stand, to drink, whene'er thj soul doth bid. 

Here he meant by the ever-full cup, not that the cup 
stood full all the time for Idomeneus. both when he was 
in battle and when asleep, but that it was his privilege 
alone throughout his life to dine with the king, and not 
aa the rest of the soldiers, who were invited for special 

>* Nestor: See iMot. o/ Dead, 90, note M. Stanon makMblmpuMltotoKI^ 

Agamemnon. 

** Agamemnon, etc.: See Dial, of Dead, 20, note 10. 

** Ten such pokHm: Cf. H. U, 879 ff., where Agamemiioii sajs of Keetor: 

" Would that I had ten such wunselors nnioTi;.' the Achaians: then SOOB WOOlA 
the city of King rriam totter beneath our hands, captive and despoiled.** 
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days only. And of Ajaz, when he fought so nobly 
with Hector in single combat^ Homer says : 

Unto godlike Agamenmon they led him, 

—it, Tii, 813. 

because, at length, he was thought worthy, as a mark 
of honor, to banquet at the king's table. Idomeneus 
and Nestor used to dine every day with the king, as I 
myself maintain. But Nestor, to my thinking, was of 
all the kings par excellence a clever and accomplished 
parasite. For he, we are told, began the art not in the 
time of Agamemnon, but away back in the days of 
Ca3neus and Exadius;^ and, I presume, he would never 
have given up being a parasite had it not been for the 
death of Agamemnon. 

Tych. Yes, this man was indeed a noble specimen 
of the parasite. And if you know also of any other% 
please try and tell me about them. 

4G. Par. Very well, TychiadesI Wasn't also 
Patroclus*' a parasite of Achilles, and that, too, no 
whit the inferior of any one of the other Oreeks, either 
in soul or in body, albeit he was a young man? For 
I, methii^DSy oan judge by his exploits that be was not 
inferior even to Achillee himself. For, when Hector 
broke thzov^h the gates of the Grecian camp and fought 
within, near the ships, Patroclus thrust him out and 
quenched the flames with which the shipof Protesilaus** 
was already in a blaze, and yet those on board of her 
were not by any means the commonest sort of soldiers, 
but A jax and Tenoer, sons of Telamon, the one excel- 
lent as a man-at-arms, the other as an archer. And he 
killed manyof thebarbarians-^this parasite of Achilles; 
and among them Sarpedon in particular, the son of 
Zeus. He himself, though, wasn't slain, like the rest: 
but Hector himself Achilles slew single-handed, and 

CflBneus and EzodJus: Warriors of the Thestialinn tribe of the I^pithflO. They 
floured prominently in the battle of the Centaurs and LnpithaQ at the weddinf? of 
Piritho(ui: See Banquet, or LapithcB, int roductioo. Mesfcor wm pmont on tm 
occasion and took part lo the fmj. l, 200ff. 

Patroclus: The cheriahed friend of Achilles, and his oomp^nion during the 
Trojan war. The exploit here referred to is described in 11. , ztk 8&1 ff., and ended 
in his death at the hands of Hector, after he had been disabled bjr Apollo and 
wounded bv KuphortNM, K) tluit» M BlmOII Mljlttt lOOk A gOd Ma tWO IMB 10 

dlspoitti of aim. 

Frotesiiaus: See Charont or Seeing the Sights, note 1 
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Achilles himself Pttis BleW| whereas it took a god and 
two men to kill the fiaiasite. And at his death be 

didn't utter any auoh cries as your most noble HeotcHr 
did, who fell at the feet of Achilles and besought that 
bis dead body ^ might be returned to his relatives, but 
Buch words as it be^me a parasite to utter. And pray, 
what did he say? 

But* had twenty such as thou encountered me in arma, 
Tbisy all had peziahed beze, beneath my spear subdued. 

— iJ., XTi, 

47. Tych. Well, enough of this I But I challenge 
you to show that Patroclus was not merely a friend of 
Achilles, but a parasite of his. 

Par. Well, my dear Tychiades, I shall let Patro- 
clus speak for himself as to bia being a jjarasite. 

Tych. Why, what you say fairly takes away one's 
breath. 

Pab. Listen, then, to his very words: 

not my bones apart from thine^ Aohilles; nay, together 
them reel, as in thy haUe together we were reared. 

— xxiu, 88-4 

And again, a little farther on, he also says: 

Then Pelens, the knight, veoeiyed me in his honee, 
And reared me with oaie^ and named me thy squire. 

That is to say, Achilles kept a ^rasite. If, indeed, 
Homer had wished to speak of Patroclus as merely a 
friend, he would not have called him a squire; for 
Patroclus was a free man. If, then, he does not call 
slaves or friends squires, whom does he call by that 
name? Parasites, evidently. In like manner also, 
even Meriones himself he styles squire of Idomeneus. 
And here, I beg you to notice, he does not think fit to 

M Bewuglit the retorooriils dead bodr: See A, nil. Sir ff. 

mm, Beefeor, of the glancing helm, his streiuKtfa nlffh gone, eddfHnd: 

I thee entreat by thy life and knees and thy patvnta dear; 
Oh, leave me not by the shins for tJu* doers or the Achaians to rend I 
Nay, not sol but bronze and >roId to thy heart's cont*?nt accept* 
Qood KittA. that to thee, my sire shall irire, and mother reTvnMi 
And gnve them home my body agatai, ftat the men of Tror 
And their wlvei due of lira nuqr gnat, wliea I am d«A 
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speak of Idomeneus, who traced his pedigree to Zeus, 
bat of Meriones/'' bis parasite, as **the peer of Aree." 
48. And bow about this? Was not also Aristogiton *^ 
because a plebeian and poor, a parasite of Harmodius, 
according to the testimony of Tbucydides? Yes; and 
"wasn't he also a lover of his? For it stands to reason 
that parasites are also lovers of those who maintain 
them. Moreover, this parasite freed the city of Athens 
from the tyranny under which she groaned, and now 
there stands in the market place a bronze statue of him, 
with bis favorite nearby. Now these men, illustrious 
as you see they are, were parasites. 40. But what 
sort of a man do you guess the parasite is in war? In 
the first place, will not such a man as I have described 
take bis place in line of battle, after he has had his 
breakfast — exactly as also Odysseus claims?" He will 
not otherwise, for whomsoever Odysseus bids fight in 
battle, though it should be necessary to tight at the very 
break of day, be will fortify beforehand with a hearty 
meal. And while in the case of other soldiers, under 
the stress of fear one is putting his helmet in order, and 
another is donning his coat of mail, and a third is shak- 
ing in his shoes, as be gets an inkling of the danger 
itself that belongs to war, at that very moment the par- 
asite is banqueting with right joyous countenance; but 
immediately upon marching to the field of conflict, he 
fights desperately among the foremost. Whereas, the 
one w^ho gives him bis support posts himself behind the 
arasite, who covers him with his shield, just as Ajax 
id Teuoer,^ and protects him from the flying missiles 

Merioues: Friond and hroth<T-in-«niUI of MomeoeiM, lOd Oftan Cldled 
Homer, peer of Ares, i/., xiii. 21)5, 328. 

*• Aristogiton and H;irin<nliiis: Athenianciti7.eos who lived near the end of Uie 
sixth wntury B. C, and bet\v«'<_'ii whom there existed the closest, but, acconling 
to Tbucydides, a corrupt intimacy. Offended at some action ot the rdgpiiw 
tTittnt, Hippios, 'one of the PlnBtratida>, they conspired to UU him hfi 
brother, lliriparchus, at the Panathenaic festival. Thoy Bucceeded In killing the 
latter, which led ultimately to the overthrow of Hippias, but lost their own livee 
and were ever afterward regur Jed i\s liberators of their country and martyrs in 
the ceuee of liberty, an honor to which their own character and tlieir deed hardly 
entitled them. Their statues in bronze were set up in the Agora. Thuoydidee 
(wU 64.) (}o<>R not K*%ar out Siinorrs srat«>in<^:it : hut, at ufluellniile eigiimentt the 
parante does not mind about such Uiscrepaucies. 

As Odysseus claims: See II., xix, 160 ff., where 0(^s8eu8 urgee AohiUee to bid 
the Achaians take th*'ir nil of foo<i and wine, that loejmajM bttlarehleto 

flgbt the foe all day, till the going down of the sun. 

— Ab Ajax idid Teucer; See /I., viii, 380 f., in the fight betfPMQ Teuoer and 
Bwlor. 
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by ezpoHing his own peraon to danger; for be bad raiber 
save him than bimselC 50, But euppoae now, that a 
parasite should actoally fall in battle, of oouxse^ neither 
oaptain, nor fellow-Boldier would have occasion to be 
ashamed of him, be would make such a fine large 
corpse, and look so strikiDgly handsome^ lying out- 
stretched, as though at a banquet For it is well worth 
while, by way of contrast, to notice the dead body of a 
nbilosopner lying near him — a lean, sloyenly, weakly 
fellow, with a long beard, who died before fhe tnttle 
was fairly begun. Who, then, would not despise the 
state whose defenders, he sees, are such a wretched lot? 
And who would fail to cmidude, at sight of the tallow- 
faced, loDg-haired little men lying there, that the state, 
because it was in want of allies, bad set free for use in 
war the criminals in its penitentiary? Well, that's the 
sort of men parasites are in war, as compared with rhet- 
oricians and philosophers. 51. In peace, on the other 
band, parasitism seems to me as much superior to phi- 
losophy as peace itself is to war. And first, if you 
please, let us consider the places where peace has her 
abode. 

Tych. But I don't yet make out what in the world 
you mean by this. All the same, let us proceed to con- 
sider them. 

Par, Well, then, there's the market place, the 
courts of justice, the wrestling and gymnastic schools, 
hunting establishments and banquet hails-— may I not 
speak of them as places belonging to a city? 

Tych. Certainly I 

Par. Well, now, the parasite will not so much as 
enter a market place, or the courts of justice, because, 
I presume, all such places belong rather to falsse ac- 
cusers, and a total lack of moderation is characteristic 
of all that goes on there. But he seeks the wrestling 
and gymnastic schools and the banquet halls, and is 
their sole adornment. For what philosopher or rhetori- 
cian, when stripped naked at a wrestling school, is 
worthy of comparison physically with a parasite? Or 
who among them, when lie appears at a gymnasium, 
doesn't rather reflect disgrace upon the place? More- 
over in a wilderness, not one of them would stand hia 
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ground against a wild beast when it came to close quar- 
ters with him. Whereas, the parasite stands fast 
and awaits their attack with equanimity, because he 
has habituated himself to make light of them at the 
dinners he attends, and neither stag nor bristly wild 
boar frightens him ; but even if the boar does whet his 
tooth against him, the parasite also whets his tooth in 
turn against the boar. Why, he is more given to hunt- 
ing hares than hounds are. And, then, at a banquet, 
who, forsooth, can quite compete with a parasite in 
cracking jokes, or as a ban vivant? And who can fur- 
nish more delight to his boon comptmious? — the nv\n who 
is always ready with song and jest, or a fellow who 
never laughs, but reclines at table in a coarse cloak of 
scant pattern and keeps his eyes fixed upon the ground, 
just as though he had come to a funeral, and not to a 
banquet? To my thinking, at least, a philosopher in 
a banquet hall cuts just such a figure as a dog in a 
bathing establishment. 52. Well, leaving these mat- 
ters, let us proceed at once to consider the parasite's life 
itself, and at the same time compare it with the one 
already referred to. In the first place, then, one will 
obaeirYei that the parasite always holds reputation in 
contempt and oareB nothing at all for what men think 
of bim; wbereas, in the case of rbetorioians and pbiloa- 
opheiB, one will find all of them, without exception, 
consumed with vanity and a thirst for reputation, and 
Dot for reputation omy, but— what is more disgraceful 
than tbis— for money also. The parasite looks upon 
silver with iust as much indifference as a person would 
even upon tne pebbles on the beach, and as for gold, it 
seems to him no different from fire. Ebetorioians, 
however, and— what is more dreadful — even those 
who profess to be philosophers, are possessed with such 
a wretched thirst for these things, tnat of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers of the present day — for why 
need I speak of the rhetoriciansP-^wboever has a case 
to decide, makes no bones of taking a bribe for his de* 
cision; while another demands remuneration from a 
king for the privilege of his society and is not ashamed 
of going, even in his old age^ to foreign parts for this 
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purpose and of serviDg for hire,** lust like any Indian or 
Scythian captive in war — yes, and is not even ashamed 
at the very name itself, which he receives. 53. And 
not only will you find these things appertaining to 
them, but that they are given to other passions also, 
such as grief, anger, jealousy, and all manner of lusta. 
The parasite, however, is free from all these, for he 
never gets angry, owing to his patient forbearance and 
because he has no one with whom he can fly into a pas- 
sion ; and if he should ever be angry, his anger leads to 
no painful or melancholy result, but rather occasions 
laughter and puts his compauious in good humor. 
From grief, moreover, he suffers even least of all, for 
his art secures to him and freely bestows exemption 
from anything which would occasion bim distress. For 
he has no money, nor house, nor house-slave, nor wife, 
nor children, the loss of which must inevitably give 
pain to their possessor. And his heart is not set upon 
glory or wealth ; nay, not even upon beauty. 

64. Tych. But, Simon, it is at 'least fair to pre- 
sume that lack of the means of living causes him many 
a worry. 

Par. You forget, my dear Tychiades, that the man 
who is at a loss for his daily bread is from the start not 
a parasite. A brave man, you know, ceases to be]brave 
the moment his courage fails him, and a prudent man 
is no longer prudent when he loses bis wits. On the 
same principle, a man would not be a parasite if the 
means of liviug should fail him. But the question be- 
fore us concerns what a parasite actually is, not what 
be is not. If now it is only the actual presence of cour- 
age that constitutes the brave man and only the actual 
presence of sagacity that constitutes the pirudent man, 
BO also the parasite will be truly such only when he is 
actually engaged in playing the parasite. Since, if this 
charactanstio does not really belong to him, the subject 
of our inquiry will prove to be not a parasite^ butsome* 
body else. 

Servlnfr for hire: The etrlinr philosopheni ngntMi It m |lnconti8teDt wHh 

Ukeir profession?! to tuk»* for {n^;ti notion. Aristippus Is sala to have been th > 
first of tho disciplo'8 of B'xrat^ to take pay. In Luctan's day Uiey had boconio 
more merceuary. and no doubt many of them hy th»'ir K' n^spiofif avarice justiflcNl 
bto treoGlaaot crltioiauui upoo the wide diacrepaooiM betweea ttieir preouoe WKl 
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Ttoh. Welly then, does a parasite never laok for 

r the means of liying? 

P AB, It appears not Aooordingly, he has no ocoa- 
fiion to worry, eitiier on this soore or on any other. 
66. Moreover, also, philosophers ;aQd rhetoricians liTe 
one and all in the greatest fear. The most of them, at 
the Tery least oaloulation, will be found carrying a club 
as they walk abroad — and of course, they wouldn't go* 
armed in this way were they not afraid. Yes, and 
they bar their doors very stoutly, because they are ap» 
piehensive that somebody is going to spring a plot upon 
them by night. But the parasite shuts the door of his 
ohambear just as it happens, and that merely to prevent 
the wind from opening it; and if a noise is made at 
night, he is no more disturbed about it than if there, 
had been no noise at all: and when he goes through a 
desert country, he travels without any^ sword, for he 
isn't at all afraid anywhere. But philosophers, Fve 
ofttimes before now seen armed with bows, when there 
was no danger whatever. Why, they have their clubs 
with them, even when they go to the bath, or to break* 
fast. 56. Furthermore, nobody can accuse a parasite 
of adultery, or of any act of violence or robbery, or of 
anything else whatsibever in the way of wrongdoing, 
for indeed such a reprobate wouldn't be a parasite — nay, 
he does himself a wrong. Therefore, if by auy chance 
he has committed adultery, at the very moment of its 
commission he exchanges his name for the one derived 
from the crime itself. Just as the hase maa does not 
have given him the name "good," but ''bad" rather, 
so, in my opinion, the parasite, it he does any wrong, 
loses his own special name and receives that which is 
appropriate to the wrong that he does. Such offenses 
not only we ourselves know have been committed in 
abundance by rhetoricians and philosophers in our own 
day, but also in books we have records left us of their 
evU deeds. There's the plea that Socrates made*^ in 

<• The plea that Socrates made: R-'f^ rriogto his " Apology," or defense, before 
tbe court which con(iemu''d hitn to duuth. Tbo plea of .£aohinM may refer to 
fete pobUlbed memorial on the second embassy to Philip* of which he was a 
member. In this he deft* nd» himself Sf^nst the charKes Demosthenes had 
bruught against him, of havlu^ be<*n bribed and of having betrayed the interests 
of his country. In the case of DenvKthenes, Biuion j>robahly had in mind lUs 
gflUoB oa the Crown, in whlcli he detenda hiiaa«iC againat ^ffrfiohlnea, 
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his own defense, and the pleas of ^schinee and Hyper- 
ides and Demoe^enes, and of well-nigh the majority 
of rhetoricians and philosophers ; hut thaie isno defense 
extant} that a parasite has had to make, nor can any 
one say that anybody has ever brought an action 
against a parasite. 57. Well, depend upon it, the life 
of the parasite is superior to that of rhetoricians and 
philosophers; but bow about his death? Is that more 
miserable than theirs? Quite tbe contrary ; his death is 
far happier. For we know tbat all philosophers-^orthe 
most of them — ^base that they are, have met a base 
death; some by poison, to which tboy were sentenced, 
because convicted of the greatest crimes; others had 
their whole body burned up; others still died in exile. 
But no one can mention a parasite who departed this 
life in any such way. On the contrary, his is a most 
happy deatb» in tbe midst of eating and drinking. But 
if some parasite e ven apparently met a violent end, it 
was an attack of indigestion that really proved tba 
death of him. 

58. Tycbl Well, we*ve had enough of your hot 
oontention in behalf of parasites as compared with phi- 
losophenk But^ further, I challenge you to show 
whether tibia piece of property is a source of honor and 
a profitable investment to him who supports him. To 
my thinking, men of wealth are, as it were, bene&ctors 
to supijort such folks, and do it out of pure benevolence, 
and it is a die^pnce to him who gets his living in that 



Par. How very stupid it is of you, my dear Tycbi* 
ades, if you.ean*t understand that a rich man, though 
he has the gold of Oyges,*^ is poor, if he has to eat all 
by himself, and that if he walks abroad without a par- 
asite by bis 'side, he has the air cf a beggar ; and just 
as a soldier without arms, or a robe devoid of purple, 
or a horse without metal bosses upon his headgear, is 
held in less honor, so also a wealthy man without a 
parasite, is to all appearanc^ a sort of mean, paltry, 
fellow. Besides, the parasite is an omamenttothe rich 
man, whereas, the latter is never an ornament to tbe 
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fomisr. 50. Hdreover, it is not, as you claim, even 
a reproach to him, an inferior, to play the paraBite to 
one who is evidently his superior, since it is neverthe- 
less to the advantage of the rich man to support the 
parasite ; for, indcM, along with the honor which the 
latter confers upon him, he also finds in this man's pro- 
tection ample security for himself. For no one, when 
he sees the parasite standing at his side, would lightly 
set upon a rich man in battle, and, on the other hand, 
a {)erson who baa a i»arasite would run no risk of dying 
by poison. For who would undertake to plot against 
the former, wlien the latter tastes beforehand of all the 
food and drink? The rich man, therefore, is not only 
honored by the presence of the parasite, but he is saved 
from the greatest dangers. The parasite loves his 
patron with such affection that be submits to every 
hazard and would not leave the rich man to take his 
dinner alone, but chooses to eat with him, even at the 
risk of death itself. 

60. Tych. Well, Simon, I think you've treated 
the subject exhaustively, and in no respect have you 
failed to make j^ood the claims of your profession. In- 
deed, you have spoken not without preparation, as you 
yourself declared, but like one trained by the greatest 
ma.sters. I desire, further, to learn whether the very 
name of the trade of a piirasito isn't rather disreputable. 

Par. Pray observe my reply, and see if you think 
enough is said. Now, on your part, please try and 
answer, as you think best, the questions that I put to 
you. Well — to proceed — by what name do the ancients 
call that which is eaten? 

Tych. Food. 

Par. And the partaking of food — what do they call 
that? Is it not eating? 
Tych. Yes I 

Par. Well, then, has it not been admitted that to 
play the parasite is nothing else than this? 

Tych. Yes, my dear Simon; but that's just where 
the shame of it comes in. 

Gl. Par. Now, once more, please answer me this! 
Which seems to you to be better, and if both wore set 
before you, which would you yourself choose — a voyage 
by f ottiael^ or with others? 
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Ttgh. As for myaeU, I should chooae a voya^ in 
company with others. 

Pas. And how about this? — would you piefer to ran 
alone^ or with others? 

Tygh. With others, of course. 

Par. And again, would you prefer a solitary ride 
on horseback, or to ride with others? 

Ttoh. Why, to ride with others. 

Par. And what do you sajr to this? Had yoa 
rather praetice the mvelin ezeroise all by youraeL^ or 
in oompacy v. ith others? 

Tygh. Id company with others, of course. 

Par. Welly then, wouldn't you in like manner pre- 
fer, to banquet with others, than to eat in solitude? 

Ttgh. Well, I oan't help saying yes. And further, 
I'm going to oome to you, both in the morning and 
after luncheon, in the fashion of school children, for 
the purpose of learning the art. It's only fair that you 
shouldn't grudge me instruction in it^ as Fm your very 
first pupil ; and they say, too, mothen have more affeo> 
tion for their first-born. 
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7. 

OONOBBNma SALABIBD COMPANIONS. 

TA letter addressed to his friend, Timocles, in which Lucian 
endeavors to dissuade him from entering the family of a wealthy 
Roman in the capacity of a fialaiied oompanion.] 

1. Well, my dear friend, with what shall I begin - 
to use a common phrase — or with what shall I close, 
the account I am about to give you of those things 
which salaried companions* are obliged to suffer or do, 
notwithstanding they are reckoned among the friend- 
ships of their wealthy patrons — if we must apply the 
term friendship to such a slavery as theirs? For I am 
acquainted witn many — yes, with pretty much all — of 
the experiences which befall them; though, to tell the 
truth, I never myself made trial of such a lot — for I 
had not been under the necessity of trying it, and God 
forbid that I should ever be. But many of those who 
have fallen into this mode of life used to toll me all 
about it. Some of them were still in this wretched 
thraldom and bitterly lamente<l the number and nature 
of their trials; while others, now that they had fled 
therefrom, as it were from a sort of prison, were not 
unwilling to recount what they had suffered. Yes, 
thoy actually took delight in recalling the troubles from 
which they had escaped. All the more worthy of belief 
were they, because thoy had passed through all the 
initiatory rites, so to speak, and had seen everything 
from bor^n'nning to end, like those admitted to tlio high- 

1 With what shall 1 begin, etc.: OdjsaeuB b^;los in similar fashion the ac- 
count of his adventures, which lie gafoat tha nqpMKoC Aiciooaa, king of th* 
Fhsadans. Od. iz, 14. 

* Salaried oompuiloBg: ▲ flSass of men. mostly philosophers, mediooro poeti 

and rhetoricians, who w^re recoived into the familifs of wf-ilthy Romans, either 
AS tutors to their sons, or as liU-rary companiong at their tables. Very mmy of 
them were Orw»lcs, who found in Ilome und< r iIh« mipi^rors a larjft^ ficM in this 
directioa for the exercise of their gifts. The less clever smonir them were iub* 
jselad to WMBj bumiUfttiou and tndigpiUes, which sre fullj letforfeh in tte 
praiaBi MMj, and •!« not wttboafe pMoal h^ 
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est parade of tbo mysteries.* Accordingly, I didn't lis- 
ten U) them cursorily, or with inrlifierence, just as though 
they were t<'lling the story of some shipwreck and their 
unlookod-fur deliverauce, after the manner of those who 
stand hard hy the temples, with their heads shaven. 
You've heiird such i)erson9 describe in graphic style, 
many of thorn talking all at once, the huge waves and 
surges, the projectiog headlands, and how thoy bad to 
c.ist the cargo overboard, the repeated breaking of the 
mast and snapping of the rudders. And, to crown all, 
they tell how tbe Dioscuri* suddenly put in an ap{;)ear- 
ance — for they, you know, aro appropriately associated 
with such a tragedy — or how some other deus ex 
machina came and sat upon the masthead or took his 
stud at the rudders and steered the vessel toward 
aomesoft beach, and how, after beiug borne thither, she 
was destined to go to pieces gradually and by slow d^ 
grees, while they themselves would laud in- safety by 
&e favor and grace of the god. Those people, how- 
ever, are in the habit of exaggerating the moek <^ their 
adventures for their own immediate advantage, in or- 
der that they may get more persons to give them abna, 
because they are reputed to be not only unfortunate^ 
but also sort of dear to the gods. 

2. In like manner, they who have served in the 
houses of the rich and great describe tiie storms they 
experienced there^ thethird waves*— -yeS| upon my word, 
the fifOi and tenth, if one may so speak. They teli 
how at first they sailed on with tiie sea apparently calm 
beneath them, and the thin^ they suffelred durmg ttie 
vovage, as a whole, from thust or seasiokneBS, or nom 
bemg water-logged, and finally how they wrecked 
their nnlucky little craft upon some sunken rock or pre* 
cipitous headland and, miserably wretched, swam off 
naked and in want of all tiie necessaries of lif a In 
their narrative, however, these people seemed to me to 

• Tbe mysteries: The Eleiisinian. See Ferry otv-r the Styx^ note 29. 

• Dioscuri: Castor and Folydeuces; see IXal. of Oads, tM, notoS. As tutelary 
dMnltleBOf sailorH, their figures were often painted, or sculptured, upon the bow 
ofaship. Tbe elective flAmM,wliich in 8tonnsplMraixHUidtiMn&^^ 

and called by Italian sailon ** tt. ]fihDO'» fires,** iimiooiDed QpoBM nuuiifeitaUana 
ofthoir i>n s«non. astiMjdutedalKmtootlielrgQldeB wiiisB,ai|gB«Cllwatat^ 
meet of Uiu storm. 

• Third waT«B, et&: TIm tliMwM rmrded aa tba largest vooos, ordioarT 
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oomoeal the most of their experiences out of ehame, and 
to be willing to forget them. But putting together both 
tiieir own statements and whatever else since the con- 
versation I find appertaining to such companionships, I, 
for my part, shall not scruple, my good Timocles, to give 
you all the partioulars about them. For methinks I've 
observed you for a long time now harboring designs 
upon this mode of life. 

8. Well, to begin with, when the oonveraation 
chanced to turn in that direction, eome one of ttiose 
present expressed his approval of hiring oneself out in 
this way. He affirmed that they are thrice happy who 
have the most distinguished Romans as their friends 
and enjoy costly dinnersi all without expense to them- 
selves, and live in a splendid house, ana, should occa- 
sion require, travel in a carriage with white horses,* with 
all poflEiible ease and pleasure, and with the head 
bauffbtily thrown back, and at the same time get a 
handsome salary besides, as friend of the family and 
in return for the benefits which the latter receive. 
For all things, he declared, grow for such people abso- 
lutely without any sowing or tilling of the soil.' When, 
therefore, you heard these and such-like statements, I 
noticed bow you were all agape at them and had your 
ruouth stretcLed wide open, ready for tho bait. That 
we, then, on our part may henceforth be guiltless, and 
that you may not have it to say that wo saw you swal- 
lowing such a big fishhook, shrimp and all, and yet 
didn't seize and draw it away before it got into your 
gullet, nor pointed it out to you clearly, but waited, 
the hook meanwhile being drawn backward and hav- 
ing already become firmly lodged, and beheld you trail- 
ing along after it and carried away perforce, when, 
now that there was no help for it, we stood and wept, — 
that you, I say, may never have any reasonable ground 
whatever, or one from which we cannot escape, for 
such an allegation — in case you do make it — listen I for 
we do no wrong in showing up the matter beforehand. 
Listen, I entreat you, to a full account from the begin- 

• with f^hltehona*: Ataatkctgrmlbwmlth, 

V WitlMiitwrMwInsortllllBffoQtteMO: JoitaitotteOI^^ Oi^iM^ 
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nicg; and from a safe place Qpon tbe oataicle-^iiot 
from the inmosl oonieir within— take a leisurely eorvey 
beforehand of the net itself. Note the absence of any 
outlet to the weels, yes, and also the corre of flie fish- 
hook and how its point bends backward. And then 
take in yoor hands uie points of the three-pronged fish 
spear and try them against yoor jaw» distended as in 
the case of one going to be shaTed. Then^ if yon do 
not find them very sharp, or admittine of no escape, or 
painful in the wounds that they mue, as they draw 
you along by force and irresistibly lay hold <rf yoor— 
why, set me down as a coward and a starveling, bid 
yourself be of good cheer and then foil ujpon the prey, 
if you want to, just as the sea-mew, with wide-open 
mouth, swallows tbe bait whole. 

4. The whole story will be told entirely perhaps for 
your benefit. It will, however, have to do not only 
with you, professional philosophers, who have deliber- 
ately adopted a course of life of a more serious tone, 
but also with schooltu asters, rhetoricians and men of 
letters ; with those, in short, who for hire consent to 
serve as tutors in tbe families of tbe rich. As all, upon 
the whole, have a common lot and tbe things that be- 
fall them are similar, evidently philosophers have no 
exceptional experience, but a more disgraceful one, al- 
though the same as that of the rest, in case they should 
be deemed worthy of the same treatment with the others, 
and their employers should regard them with no greater 
respect. Whatever, therefore, the narrative itself may 
bring to light as it proceeds, first and above all, they 
who do these things are themselves justly to blame for 
this, and, next, they who submit to such treatment. 
Whereas, I am blameless, unless there is some penalty 
for frankly telling the truth. As for those, however, 
who make up the rest of the crowd, for example, train- 
ers of athletes, flatterers, men without professional 
knowledge, of small minds and mean in themselves, it 
isn't worth while to try and turn them away from such 
companionships — for they wouldn't obey. Nor, in 
sooth, is it well to censure them, if they do not aban- 
don their employers, notwithstanding the very many 
insults they may receive from them— for they are 
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adapted to just such a mode of life and not unworthy 
of it. And, besides, they wouldn't have anything 
else whatever to which they could turn and in which 
they could make themselves effective. On the con- 
trary, if one deprive them of this, they at once lose 
their occupation and are idle and useless. So far, 
then, as they are concerned, they would suffer noth- 
ing dreadful in being treated thus, nor would their 
masters seem to be committing any outrage in putting, 
as the saying has it, the spittoon to ifs intended use. 
For surely from the very beginning of their service they 
enter the houses of the rich with the intention of submit- 
ting to this outrageous treatment; and it is their trade 
to endure and put up with whatever happens. But in 
the case of the men of education already referred to, it 
is meet for one to be vexed and to try, so far as one oan, 
to get them out of this bondage and set them free. 

6* I shall do well, I think» to examine first the rea- 
sons whioh lead some to enter upon suoh a life, and show 
that they are not at all forcible or conclusive. Thus 
their defense will be disproved by anticipation and also 
the primary reason they give for their voluntary slav- 
ery. Confessedly the most of them plead their poverty 
and want of the necessaries of lifoi and imagine that 
they have thereby offered a sufficient excuse for going 
over to that way of living; and they hold that it is 
enough for their justification to say that they regard it 
as a pardonable offense» if thev seek to escape poverhr, 
that hardest-to-bear of all the experiences of life. 
There's a verse handy, dl Theognis* to the same effect^ 
one that is often quoted : 

Man in poverty's thrall can notlun^^ say, 
Can notiuug do; yea, fetterod is his tungue; 

and all the other direful things the basest of the poets 
have uttered conceraiDg poverty. Now, if I saw that 
these people were Jictually finding in hucL companion- 
ships any refu;^e from poverty, why! I should not, in 
replying to them, dwell with such p^irticularity upon 
their lack of freedom. And since, as our fine orator 

• Theo{niis: Lines 177 f., Berj;k s fMlition. S 'o 7'imon, note 4i, Ho WM 
chief mmoug tbo earlier Qreek eiegiAc poets, sixUi ceatur/ b. O. 
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has somewhere said,* 'Hbey fare in the matter ot food 
just the same as sick foUeBi'' is it not, moreover, be- 
yond question, that in this respect also the^ have ap- 
parently made a foolish resolve, since their circnm- 
stances in life always remain at bottom thesame? For 
they are in a chronic state of powty and under the 
necessity of accepting from others^ and they have noth- 
ing laid by against a rainy day, nor any surplus to be 
securely guarded ; but whatever is gi von them, even if 
given and received in a lump, is all spent frugally, and 
yet proves insufficient for their need. It were well for 
them not to be devising any such ways and means as 
will prolong their poverty by giving it only temporary 
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ought, as you say. Theognis, to cast himself into the 
deep-yawning sea'* or down steep rocks. But if any 
onei who is always poor and in want and serving for 
hire, imagines that he is thereby out of all danger of 
poverty, I do not see why such a person should not be 
regarded as self-deceived. 

6. Others declare that they would not be frightened 
or terrified at poverty itself, if they were able to pro- 
vide barley-meal bjr toiling like other folks. But, as 
it is— for tiieir bodies, they say, are worn out eittier 
from old age, or from the attactai of disease-^hey have^ 
they tell us, hired themselves out in this way as being 
the easiest thing to do. Well, then, let us sesi whether 
they spesk the truth and whether what is given accrues 
to them in the easiest way without much labor on their 
nart, or at least with no more than what others expend. 
Indeed, that would be like buUding castles in the air. 
to expect to receive ready cash wimout having labcorea 
or toiled. But their condition cannot be adequately 
described. They have so much to do and to suffer in 
their oompanioniBhips, that, under such ciroumstuices 
and for such a purpose especially, thev have all tiie 
more need of health, for tiiere are every day numberless 
things that wear out the body and reduce them to utter 
despair. But we will mmtion these at the proper time^ 



* As our flne orator has somewhere said: DemostheiMI, TMrd (HyntMac 
f i>eep-yawiiiiig aoa, etc. : See IVimm, aote 4&. 
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we will also gi^e a oiicamatantial aoooant of 
their other annoyanoes. For the present it is snffident 
to have called attention to the fact, that even they who 
allege this as the reason for sellmg themeelTeBi do not 
speak the truth. 

7. There remains another inotiTe» and confessedly the 
truest one, though they least often mention it, which 
leads them to push their way into the houses of the 
rich—- namely, the pursuit of pleasure and the prospect 
of realizinfi^ the many, ay, the crowd of hopes wnich 
thev cherish. They are amazed at the quantity of gold 
and silver they see there; they enpoy the dinners and 
the rest of the luxurious sunoundmgs, and expect al- 
most immediately to drink of the gold with mouth wide 
open and no one to restrain them. These things draw 
them on by degrees and at last make them slaves in- 
stead of free men — not the want of the necessaries of life, 
as they allege, but the longing for the things that are not 
necessary and the emulous desire for the many very 
costly objects already referred to. Accordingly, their 
patrons, who are sort of skilled and experienced in being 
loved, after receiving them into their service, treat 
them with contempt, just like infatuated, ill-starred 
lovers passionately in love, in order to show them that 
they will always be loved merely as their attendants ; 
but they give them no share in the peculiar privileges 
of favorites — no, not even to the extent of the fag end of 
a kiss. For they know that the dissolution of the at- 
tachment is liable to occur at any moment. Therefore 
they shut it up and jealously guard it. As for the rest, 
they keep the lover all the time in a state of expectancy. 
For they fear lest despair draw him away from his in- 
ordinate passion and he cease to have any love for 
them. Accordingly, they smilo upon him and promise 
that they will forever and ever treat him well and 
gratify his desires, and take care of him with lavish 
generosity. Meanwhile, all unawares, both parties 
have become old and infirm — too old, the latter for be- 
stowing love and the former for sharing it. In all 
their life, therefore, the unhappy lovers have got no 
further than the hope with which they set out. 

8. Indeed, for one to submit to everything because 
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he has his heart set upon pleasure, is perhaps not at all 
culpahle, but excusable rather, if he takes delight in 
pleasure and pays court to her in every possible way, in 
order to partake of her. And yet, perhaps, it is dis- 
graceful and slavish for one to sell himself on her ac- 
count. For much more delightful is the pleasure de- 
rived from freedom. Nevertheless, however, let such 
a course be pardoned in their case, if it should turn out 
well. But to submit to many annoyances, merely be- 
cause one hopes for pleasure is, I think, ridiculous and 
silly, especially when men see that the sufferings to be 
endured are iu plain sight and manifest beforehand and 
inevitable, while that which is hoped for, whatever in 
the world the pleasure is, has not yet been realized, 
though such a long time has passed, and besides, is not 
likely to be realized, if one can judge from the facts of 
the case. The comrades of Odysseus, you know, eating 
the lotus," which was sort of sweet, were careless about 
everything else and, in comparison with present pleas- 
ure, held in contempt their true interests. Therefore, 
not altogether irrational was their forgetfulness of what 
was good, their soul being absorbed in that pleasure. 
But that a person hungering for it should stand by the 
side of another who is taking his fill of the lotus, but 
does not share it with bis neighbor, and that he should 
attach himself to him from the mere hope of some time 
getting a taste of it himself, having become oblivious 
to what is good and right — how ridiculous, by HeracleBi 
8uoh a course would be I Verily it would deserre blows 
administered in sort of Homerio faabicD, 

9. These^ then, are the motives— or as near as we can 
get at them — which lead these people into such com- 
panionshipSi and because of which they precipitately 
mtrust themselyes to the rioh to do with them whatever 
thej please; unless some one should think fit to mention 
those persons, also, who are elated even at the honor 
merely of being with men of noble family and gran- 
dees. For there are those also who think, that this at* 

Eatin;? the lotus: A flhnib. whoso fruit wag the food of a certain tribe otj the 
Cyren«ui ro.u»t of ^;orth Afri ^^. v.'hnwpr** therefore caIU»d Lctopha^i. OdyM iia 
ln ^^ upon tbair nhores; and in order to his comrades away, he had to drac 
fllBBi biac to the ships and bind them beneath tho benches, the honey -swaM 
fruit having iho nrr>^l (o ooAlw tiKMo who ate it attflrljr owalev aboat moniaf 
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tracts universal admiration and is beyond the reaoh of 
the multitude^ when I| for my part, so far as my own 
personal opinion is oonoemed, should not consider it aa 
in any respect a blessing even to be the sole oompanion 
of the great kicg/^ and, if a comnmion, to be seen tak- 
ing advantage of my companionship with him, 

10. So much, then, for the purposes they have in view 
in entering upon this mode of life. Let us now proceed 
to consider between ourselves what they endure, before 
they gain their end and are received into the house of 
some nobleman, and how they are treated, now that 
they have secured admission, and, above all, what is 
the dinouement of the tragedy in which they are actors. 
For certainly this at least cannot be said, that though 
these thinffB are bad, they are, at any rate, easy to 
obtain ana will not require much toil, but you need 
only to wish for them and then you have aooomplished 
the whole without trouble. On the contrary, there has 
to be a great deal of running about fromonetoanothcor, 
and pvolraotod waiting at the door of some great man. 
You must rise early in the morning and wait and wait, 
and then be thrust; out and have the door shut in your 
fiEMae. Tou §^ the reputation of being sometimes im- 

Sudent and importunate and are ordered about by a 
oorkeeper, who talks broken Syrian, or by an African 
usher, whom you have to fee in order to get your name 
announced. Moreover also, you have to be more par- 
ticular in the matter of drees than your present means 
warrant— to suit the rank of the person upon whom 
you are waiting — and to select such adornments for 
your own person as he will be pleased with, in order 
that you may not be out of harmony with your sur^ 
Toundings or give offense^ when he looks at you. And 
then you must be inde&tigable in dancine attendance 
upon him, or rather in going before him, pushed forward 
by the servants, and supplying, as it were, a sort of 
escort for him. But for many days in sucoession be 
doesn't so much as glance in your direction. 

11. But suppose you have, at length, the very best of 
luok, and he sees yon and, calling you to bim, asks you 
some question that happens to strike him; then, I tell 
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you, the perspiration pours off you ; you all at once 
lose your nead and tremble all over just at the wrong 
moment, and the bystanders have a good laugh over 
3^our embarrassment. And it being necessary, often- 
times, to answer some such question as, for instance — 
**Who was the king of the Achaians?*"^ — you reply: 
"They had a thousand ships, as if that were the point of 
the inquiry. Tlie charitably disposed call your behavior 
modesty, the bold pronounce it timidity, and the mali- 
cious, lack of education. You, therefore, withdraw, oon- 
demning yourself to utter despair, your first experience 
of your patron's frieadlinesB bavinglproYed most hazard* 
ous. But when 

. . . maii7 8leeplMiiic^thm& hast passed. 
And days eiwangiiified 

lived, not for Helen's sake," by Zeus! nor for the sake 
of Priam's Pergamus,*^ but in the hope of getting a 
daily stipend of five obols,^" and when also you have 
succeeded in finding some god of tragedy who interests 
himself in your behalf, then the next thing on the pro- 
gramme is a rigid examination as to your proficiency in 
the various branches of knowledge. The delay occa- 
sions no annoyance to your rich patron, accustomed as 
he is to be complimented and accounted happy, but to 
you it seems as if at that moment a life-and- death 
struggle were before you — one involving your entire 
means of living. In all likelihood the thought comes 
into your mind, that no one else will receive you into 
his home, if you prove unable to stand the test and are 
rejected by the first one whose patronage you seek. 
Moreover, you inevitably suffer at such a time count- 
leap distractions; you are jealous of your competitors — 

Kinf? of the Achmaus: Agameiniutn. The Achaian flff-t. In round nunbon, 
was compowd of » thousaad sbipit. According to Uie Uomeric oatatogafr tlw 
namber uutt ■MomMed «t AoUs wag 118ft. 

»< Helen's sake: See Dial, of Decid, 18, note 9. Of., Tl. iii. 156 ff.. wlMTOtte 
elden of Tcoj, as they ait St the Scsean gate, thus talk of Uolen, as aba cooMi 

There's no oatise for btame, that Tmitm sad well«giwred Afihataiii, 

For such a lady's sako shotild suflfer ills ko loQgS 

Uer face to deathloss goddesses a woDdroui UficDess bears. 

>• Fergamus: The citadel of Troy. 

Five obols ^ about 18 cents, a paltry consideratioa In OOmparlMB With Ikt 
p o M W i iou Of the bsMi t i f ui aden, or of Priam's citadsl. 
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for, set it down, that there are others also striying for 
the same ende. Ton imagine^ that yon yonraelf nave 
made a mees of everything; you vilmte betw e en hope 
and fear and keep yoareyee fixed upon the face of the 

Edat lord, and in oase he depreoatee somethiDg you 
▼e said, vou fancy ^ou are done for; but if he listons 
with a smile, you are jubilant and become buoyant wifli 
hope. 

12. In all probability there are many dead-set against 
you and trying to get others into the place for which 
you are seeking, each of whom, unbeknown to you, is 
hrm^ at you, as it were, from ambush. Then, again, 
ounsider what sort of a figure a man with a heavy 
beard and gray hair makes, nndergoin^ examination as 
to whether he knows anything useful, some of those 
present thinking that he does know, while others think 
he doesn't. ^loanwhile also your entire past life is 
closely scrutiaizud. Even some fellow-citizen, out of 
jealousy, or a neighbor, offended in consequence of 
some trifling fault, on being examined, charges you 
with scandalous practices, and his testimony has just 
as much weight as though it were drawn from the 
records of Zeus." Whereas, suppose they all one after 
another unanimously commend you, they are viewed 
with suspicion, or are thought to equivocate or to have 
bi»ou bribed. Accordingly, you must l)e peculiarly for- 
tunate and have no onposition from any quarter; other- 
wise you are not likely to succeed. — Very well! Now 
suppose you have been successful in all respects, even 
beyond your desires. The nobleman himself has 
praised what you naid, and the most honored among 
his friends and those whom he trusts most implicitly in 
such matters have not dissuaded him. Moreover, also, 
his wife is willing, and neither bis general manager 
nor house steward opposes. Nor did anybody find 
fault with your innnner of life, but all things are pro» 
pitious and the omens on all sides augur well. 

13. Yon have, tlicn, my denr sir, carried the day — yes, 

IT Drawn from the records of Zeus: A proferbial sajine to denote t««timonj 
that i.H ubnoliiU'ly <*oni>luaive. Zt'us had a record book mode from the hide of the 
goat, AmalUieo, who aerred as his nurse after his birUi, on MU Dict6, In Crete. 
IB tlUs be iMloa down tlie good and M 4e«lt €f awa. 
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yoa liaTB been crowned at the Olympic Games^'* or 
latber, have captured Babylon or seized the citadel <^ 
EkurdiSy and you will now poaaees the horn of Amalthea'* 
and milk the milk of birds.** Verily, at the price of saoh 
safferings as von have been through, the very greatest 
blessings ought to be yours, lest your crown prove to be 
only of leaves. Your salary should be fixed apcn a 
generous scale — yes, and it ought to be paid just when 
you need it, without your being put to any trouble; 
and you ou^ht to have precedence of the domestio serv- 
ants generally as regards all other honor, while yon 
ought to be relieved from their special taska^ horn look* 
ing after the dust and dirt^ running of errands^ and 
from staying up late nights ; and you ought to have the 
opportunity to sleep sfaratched out at f nlllBngtb "—that, 
you know, was the particular thing yoa wished for — 
and be required to attend to tboae duties only for which 
your patron took you in the beginning and which yon 
are hired to do. Yes, it ought to be so, Timoclee, and 
it would then be no great evil to stoop beneath and wear 
a yoke that is so light, easily borne and, above all, over- 
laid with gold. But this ideal state is far from belDg 
realized ; nay, rather, it utterly fails of it. For num- 
berless things, intolerable to a free man, occur in such 
companionships from the very start. Listen, while I 
rehearse them in order, and consider for yourself, 
whether one can endure them who has the slightest 
claim to be called a teacher. 

14. With your permission, I will begin with your 
first dinner, which, in all likelihood, will be given you 
by way of introduction to the relation you are to sus- 
tain to your patron. Immediately upon your acceptance 
of the position, you are waited upon by one of the house 

Olympic Games, etc. : TIih caudidate has sectired the position, but after such 
an arduous struggle that his triumph uiay be compared to a victory in the 
Olympic Qamet, or to tli» captnra oC Mjloii,or€< fliupdii,aiid litifomdae- 
cordingly. 

Horn of Amalthea: i. thf» horn of plenty. Zoos brake off one oTUie horns 
oflhr^'oat and endowed it with such powers that it WOOld beOdOW tMlUlIf 
llUed with what^vor its possessor might uesfre. 

** Milk the nyik of birds: proverb used of those with whom ererytliing goes 
ppoipsfOttslj; ofyyi^&tr yaXa^ oar **iilgeoD*i milk"; soy rare and daintj 
thing, or piece of good fortune. 

« SMotaed out at fuU length: Uk0O4jMiia. GL Aiviili, note 14 
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0ervantB--a very affable sort of fellow-^with an invita- 
tion to be pveeent at the dinner. Of oourse you must 
win his favor at the oatset) and so, not to appear dis- 
courteoua, you thrust into his hand five draohmas** at 
the least He affects indifference. **Get along with 
TOO I" says he. ^'I accept it from ^ouf God forbid T* 
But after making a show of refusmg, he is persuaded 
at last and departs, grinning upon you from ear to ear. 
You now provide yourself with a spotless suit of clothes, 
and having taken a bath and decked yourself out as 
becomingly as possible^ you are on hand, anxious lest 
you arrive before Ibe ottier guests, for this would argue 
Ignorance ot flieproprieties, even as coming last smacks 
<S vulgarity. Well, you look out about this, and man- 
age to get there when the affair is about half over. 
They receive you with great respect and one of the at- 
tendants, takin^a; you in charge, seats you a little way 
above your wealthy patron and just next to two of his 
old friends. 

15. You are lost in astonishment at all you see, as 
though you had just entered the palace of Zeus, and are 
on the tiptoe of expectation over everything that is 
done, all is so strange and unfamiliar to you. And the 
entire household stare at you, and each one present is 
watching to see how you will act. Even the old nabob 
himself is not indifferent upon this point, but even tells 
some of the servants beforehand to observe whether 
from your place of vantage you often gaze in the direc- 
tion of his wife and children. Why, even the attend- 
ants of your fellow-guests notice your bewilderment as 
you watch the infinite variety of things that are being 
done, and rally you upon it, regarding it as a sure 
sign that you have never dined with anybody else be- 
fore, and that the napkin laid by your plate is some- 
thing quite novel to you. Naturally, and as a matter of 
course, you are all in a cold sweat from embarrassment, 
and cannot even pluck up courage enough to ask for 
wiue when you are thirsty, for fear you should be 
thought a hard drinker; and of the dainties set before 
you in such profusion and arranged in some sort of 
order, ymi are at a loss which to take lirst and which 

** llv* dntiuDaKsAiboiit one doUir. 
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next Aocordinglyy yon will find it necessary to watch 
your neighbor aa the sly and take ^ttem by faim, and 
80 aoqaaint yourself who the order m which the diabes 
follow one another. 

16. As for the rest, your thoughts fly from one thing 
to another, and your mind is all in a fermooty being 
lost in astonishinent at everything that is done. At 
one HKmient you think how nappy the rich man is on 
account of bis gold and ivery, ana because he lives in 
such luxury: at another you conuniserate yourself as 
▼ou realize that you are a 0ood-£or-naught and yet aie 
m the land of the living. But sometimes this thou^ 
also comes into your mmd, that you are now going to 
lead a pretty enviable life in the estimation of all these 
people, lis you are to live in luxury and share in eveiy 
thing on equal terms with them. For you imagine 
that you are to be celebrating all the time a feast of 
Dionysus^ and perhaps also handsome lads, as they 
wait upon the table and smile gently upon you, picture 
to you your future mode of life as nicer yet, so that you 
continually repeat to yourself that line Homer's : 

Tisno oanM /or bUme that Trojans and well-greaved Achaians 

— iii, 156. 

submit to many toils in order to secure such good for- 
tuna Next, they drink to each other's health, and llie 
master of the house, calling for a pretty large cup,^ 
drinks to your healtti — ^''Here's to the professor I*' or 
whatever may be the title with which he addreeses you. 
You take the cup, but, owing to inexperience, are not 
aware that you, too, ought to add something yourself, 
and so you get a reputation for ill breeding. 

17. Anyhow, you are now the object of jealousy on 
the part of many of the old friends of the house, because 
of that toiiat ; and some of them you had oilended be- 
fore on taking your seat at table, because, though pres- 
ent to-day for the first time, you were preferred to gen* 
tlemen who had reached the end of a bondage of many 

" Feast of Dfonysiis: See Timon^ 61, note 73. 

«4 Calling for a pretty large cup: The larser the am. the mater the oonptt' 
mentpald. It was tfaeOroek flniKw for thSw 

to toen pa s tho cup to him ; and the i>ers<MI tfalHI hOMIWl CBDaotaA tei^ 
epood with some appropriate Bentimeat. 
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years in the service of the family. You at once become 
among them the subject of some such remarks as the 
following: "All our other sufferiugs were at least 
wanting in this, that we must play second fiddle even 
to those who have but just come into the family. One 
would think that these Greeks were the only ones tv) 
whom the city of Rome stands open. And yet, upon 
what ground are they given the precedence of us? 
They don't imagine, do they, that they are rendering 
an immense service by uttering their miserable pet 
phrases?" "Why, didn't you notice,'' says another, 
*what a quantity of liquor he drank, and how he 
seized the viands set before him and gulped them 
down? He's a vulgar fellow and a starveling, and has 
never even in a dream had his fill of white bread, ^ to say 
nothiDg of the guinea hen or the pheasant, whose 
bonee scarcely he has left for us." **Ye fools T* says a 
third. "Hardly five whole days will pass before jou'U 
see him axnong us bereaboutB, loudly lamenting simi- 
lar grievances to thoee we oomplain of. At present he 
is treated with some honor and attention, like a pair of 
new shoes. But when once they have become well 
worn by frequent use in walking and all plastered over 
with mud, they will be thrown aside in a heap under 
the bed, cbook-full of vermin. That's been just our ez- 
perienoe, yoa know." Well, thoee people exchange 
many remarks of this sort about you, and perhaps some 
of them are preparing to circulate slanders to your 
prejudice. 

18. HowsTer that may be^ you have the banquet all 
to yourself » and most of the conversation is about you. 
As for yourself, owing to inexperience in such matters, 
you greedily dnnk m> much wine, li^ht and fiery at 
that, and your stomach bein^ long since overloaded, 
you are in a sorry plight, and it is neither well for you 
to get up and go out before the rest, nor safe to remain. 
Accordingly, between the long continuance <rf the drinks 
ing and the discourses that follow each other, and the 
epectacles that pass before your eyes one after another 
— for your patron wants to show you all that he's got — 
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you submit to no little punishment; you do not notice 
what ia going on, or listen, when some lad, hi^hiy 
esteemed for hie skill, sings, or plays on the g^nitac. 
All the same, you applaud bis efiort, because you must, 
but wish to God t here might be an earthquake and the 
whole concern collapse, or that somebooy would ay 
''Fire!" in order thieit the banquet might at last eooie 
to an end. 

19. Such, then, my friend, is your first dinner — yesi 
that most delightful one, to which yon looked forward 
with such high anticipations. I, for my gaxt, should 
get more pleasure out of an onion and some white salti 
of which I could eat in freedom, whenever and as much 
as I pleaaa Well, to pass over the indigestion and 
heartDum, which usually follow such dinners, and the 
vomiting in the night, early in the mcniing it will be 
necessary for you and yuiu* patron to agree upcm tiie 
salary you are to have^ how much it shall be and at 
what time of the year you are to receive it Aoocvd- 
ingly, in the presence of two or three friends, he calls 
you to him, bidding you be seated, begins in thia 
strain: 

'*No doubt,'' says he, '^you've already observed our 
manner of life and that we don't {mt on any airs what- 
ever here; there's nothing ostentatious about us — plain, 
matter-of-fact, that's our style — democratic, you know. 
Of course it's only your due that all things should l>6 
in common between us. For it would be ridiculous, if 
I should intrust to you the greatest interest I have, my 
own soul, or even the souls of my children" — incase 
he has children who require education — **and at the 
same time should not consider you master of everything 
else, upon equal terms with myself. Well, I suppose, 
we must come to some definite underbtanding. I ob- 
serve, though, how frugal you are in your habits and 
content with what you have, and I quite understand 
that you have come to our house from no mercenary 
motives, but for other reasons, because of the friendship 
wo have for you and tlie honor everybody will pay you. 
All the same, some deHnite amount must be decided 
upon, I suppose. Well, my dear sir, please state what 
your own wishes are in the matter, bearing in mind, 
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however, the presents you are likely to receive at the 
holidays, which occur from time to time during the 
year; for we shall not neglect even such matters, you 
may be sure, although we do not now formally put it 
down in the contract. There are many such occasions, 
you know, in the course of the year. In view of these 
oonsideratioQSi then, you will no doubt place at a rather 
moderate figure the salary you expect us to pay. It 
would especially become you men of education to be 
above mere pecuniary motives." 

20. By means of this sort of talk he has succeeded in 
giving your hopes a violent shake and in making ^ou 
submissive to his own wishes; whereas you, who just 
now had been dreaming of ultimately possessing talents^ 
and tens of thousands of drachmas and whole estates 
and tenement houses, perceive these things growing 
small by degrees and beautifully less. For all that^ you 
receive nis promise with demonstrations of delight^ and 
you think that his assurancsi ^'We will possess all 
things in common," will prove steadfast and true, not 
knowing that such things 

Indeed the lips do moisten," but moisten not the palate. 

— i/., xxiif 495. 

At last, out of respect, you leave the matter to him. 
But he himself refuses to say, and requests one of the 
friends prooon t to act as referee^ telling him to name an 
amount which would not be burdensome to him — as be 
has other expenditures more necessary than this — and 
which at the same time would not be mean for the re- 
cipient. The referee, a gentleman of about the same 
age with your patron and from childhood accustomed 
to indulge in flattery, of course responds to this appeal, 
and turning to you — **You fellow there!'' says he, 
**you cannot deny that you are the most lucky of all 
the people in this city; for thisoppoituuity, indeed, was 

Talents; The talent ofiuals alniut $1,2<K); tho drachma, 20 centM. 

iodeed the lipg do moisten, etc.: i/., xxii. 495, quoted from Androinach6*t 
lABMBt on hemttog of the death of her husband. Hector, In which she deaerlbet 

the Rorr( iws of oriihnnaK^e, as sh*- thinks of the lot of his son, Asf yanax, a pa^sriffe 
rrgardf'tl as doubtful or Kpurioim by Bome editors. The poor orphan is described 
ma, in hia netxl, seokiog hts father's friends and nluckint; this one by the cloak 
Aod that by hia tunic; but no atteution is paid mm, meralj to molirteo hit 
Up! with the cup, but moisten xkot his palate. 
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in stove far 700 from the firBt» one whioh Dame For- 
tune would eoaioely bestow upon many, even if tiiey 
were intent unon obtaining it — I mean» of oourae^ the 
privilefle of being deemed worthy of his oompaniocuBhip 
and of oeoomlDg a member of his family, yes, of being 
admitted to the first house in all the Koman empixa 
Why, this opportunity will be worth more to you than 
the talents of Croesus or the wealth of Hidasi'* if you 
know how to oonduct vouraelf discreetly. Enowiog as 
I do many persons of distinotioo, who^ e^en if th^ bad 
to pay a bonus, would like to be oomnuiion to this man 
for the mere name of the thing, ana to be seen about 
bim and pass for bis chums and friends, I know not 
how I can congratulate you enough upon your good 
fortune, when you also get a salary besides for such 
happiness. Therefore, unless you are improvident, I 
think that about ho much is Bufficieut'* — aud then be 
names a very email sum, especially when compared 
with those extravagant expectations of yours. 

21. You have to be couleut, all the same. For it 
would be no longer possible for you to run away, now 
that you are almid^^ within the toils. Accordingly, 
you shut your eyes and accept the bit, and at first are 
easily led in conformity with it, not pulling it violently 
aroimd, but taking care not to get severely pricked by it, 
until at last, without your knowing it, you become 
accustomed to it. To be sure, people outside thence- 
forward envy you, as they see you living in court, going 
in with no one to hinder, and that you have become one 
of those who belong on the inside. But you yourself 
do not yet see why you seem to them so happy. 
However, you try to look on the bright side and deceive 
yourself, and think all the time that things are going to 
be better. But the contrary of what you expected 
comes to pass, and, as the proverb has it, like the offer- 
ing of Mandrobulus,"^ the thing continues to grow beau- 
tifully less day by day, 80 to speak, and goes backward 
with every step. 

CitBM» and 11 IdM: Diolof Dead^^notmlwuAM. 

Mandrobulus: A citizen of Samos. who urexpectodly foundagT^iit trrasure. 
In the first loy over it he promised a rich yearly offering to Her^, Uie patron 
Cpddess of tlie island. The flrtt y«ar be fulfilled bi tow with the gift of a koUm 
sLeep; the aeoond, with a gilvrr ono; th(> thin! year, the ^'OddeHlUMl tu eoBiail 
kanatf with a ooppor one, and at last she gut nothing at aU. 
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22. Then, as for the first time you see clearly, 
slowly and little by little in the dim light, as it were, 
you begin to perceive that those golden hopes were 
nothing but air-bubbles overlaid with gold, while your 
sufferings are grievous, real, inexorable and uninter- 
rupted. And what are they? — perhaps you will ask me. 
"For," you say, **I do not see what there is that is so 
painful in such companionships, nor do I perceive what 
those experiences are which you spoke of as being 
wearisome and intolerable.'' Well, then, listen, my 
good sir, and not only scrutinize tliis relation, as to 
whether it involves labor, but also do not treat as a 
side issue in the discussion the disgraoe, hnmiiiatioD, 
and absolute slavery of such a companionship. 

23. And at the very outset^ remember that from the 
time you enter your patron's service, you regard your- 
self as no longer a free man or of noble birth. For, 
mind you, all these things — ^family, freedom, ancestry — 
you are to leave behind you on the outside whenever 
you sell yourself and en^^age in such servioa For free- 
dom will not care to go m with you as you enter upon 
such an ignoble and abject career. Aa a matter of 
fact^ then, you will be a slave, although gieatly an- 
noyed at the name, and necessarily a slave not of one, 
but of many, and you will be a serf, stooping over from 
early mom until evening, "all for scanty wages''; and 
for the very reason, that you have not been bred to tiiis 
slavery from childhood, but have learned it only lately, 
perhaps getting your education when prettv well alono: 
m years, you will in nowise secure tiiereby the good 
opinion of your master or be worth much to him* For 
the memory of your former freedom, which comes over 
you every now and then, demoralizes you and makes 
vou refractory at times, with the result that you fare 
badly in your thraldom, unless you fancy that, so far 
as freedom is concerned, it is all sufficient for you that 
you are not son of a Pyrrhias or Zopyrion ''^ and have not 
been sold off, like snmo Bithynian, by a loud-voiced 
auctioneer. But wlien, ray dear sir, as the first of each 
niontli approaches, you, along with Pyrrhias and Zopy- 

ao pyrrbln^ nr Zopyrioa: rornmon slave names. Blthvnlan: Blthynia Trns a 
northern pruviuca ot Asiu Minor, on tba J£uziiie Sea. It luruisl^ man/ elavee 
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rion, stretch out 3'our hand, just like the other zueDialfl, 
and receive whatever stipend falls to you — that is what 
I moan by the sale. For there vrere no need of an auc- 
tioneer in the case of one who has put himself up at 
auction and spent a long time in paying court to his 
own master. 

24. And then, you worthless fellow — for so I might 
speak, especially to one who professes to be a philoso- 
pher — suppose, when you are on a voyage, some pirate 
or robber should capture and sell you off, would'nt you 
commiserate yourself as not deserving this ill luck? 
Or 8upf)ose some one should take hold of you, and 
march you off with the words — You are my slave" — 
would 'nt you call for the protection of the laws, resent 
such treatment and boil with indignation? Heavens 
and earth! How you would bawl I And yet for the 
sake of a few obols, at that time of life, w^hen even if 
you w^ere born a slave, it w^ould be high time for you 
to be looking toward freedom, you have sold yourself, 
wisdom, virtue and all, paying no heed to the many 
elaborate disquisitions of the noble Plato, Chrysippus, 
or Aristotle in praise of freedom and in condemnation 
of slavery. And are you not ashamed at being com- 

Earod with flatterera, loungers in the market-place and 
alf-starved beggars, and of being the only one in such 
a crowd of Romans to wear so unfashionable a garment 
as the coarse cloak^ and badly murder the language of 
the Romans, and then of participating in a noisy ban- 
quet crowded with a sort of promiscuous company, the 
most of them knaves? Yos, and you have to indulge 
in vulgar compliments among them and drink immod- 
erately, and then early in the morning at the ringing 
of the bell you have to spring up, shake off your sweet- 
est slumber and run to and fro at your mastBr's beok^ 
with yesterday's mud still upon your legs. Was there 
with you such scarcity of lupines, or wild greeiiB^* and 

PUto: See Diai. of Dead, 80, note 26. Chrysippus: A8feoioplillowplMr(m. 

209 B. C ), for the mo9t of his lifo a resident of Athens. As an exponent of 
the Stole system of thought, he was re^arilod by tlie later philoaophera of that 
school AS a higher authority ev^n than Zeno, Hsf zander, ortiM&OkMlliMltlrii 
successor. Aristotle: 8oo Farcuite, note 'Jti. 

>i The coarse cloak : The disttDcUre garb of philo8(^>hflrs. 

Lupines, or wUd grssM: The oommoB £H»«Clte Qf^Sm, Wot laplBSb sm 
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hare Hie flowing fotmtainB of oool water become so dry 
that yoa are driTOo by sheer want ci means to resort to 
such shifts? Well, evidently it is not the lack of water 
or lupiaes, but the longing for sweetmeats and ridi 
fare and wine with a fine bouquet^ that has led to your 
being caught; like the bass, you have your deserts in 
eetting your throat itself pierced through and tiirough, 
because it reached after these things. As xnigbt be ex* 
pected, ri^bt upon the heels of it comes the penalty for 
this greeduness. With a collar fastened about your 
neoky as is the case with monkeys, yon become a laugh- 
ing-stock to others, while you think yourself faxms 
sumptuously, because you nave an abundanm of dried 
figir with which to stuff yourself. But as for freedom 
and nobility of descenti why, all these things have 
Tanished from your thoughts— fellow tribesmen, clans- 
men and all*— and there is now not even any remem- 
brance of them. 

25. Tes, one might be content to be thought a slave 
instead of a free man, if the disgrace of the thing were 
all there is to it. But the labors that fall to one's lot 
are nowhere near as light as those of the house-serv- 
ants. Pray, see whether the duties laid upon you are 
in reality more moderate than those assigned to Dromon 
and TibiuB.* For it matters little to your patron what 
special object he bad in view in taking you into his 
service — be declared, you know, it was because be bad 
a passion for tbe sciences. For, as tbe old saying bas 
it, what is tbero in common between a lyre and an ass? 
Yea, verily — don't yuu see tbe point? There have been 
people who actually pined away from longing for tbe 
wisdom of a Homer, or tbe cleverness of a Demosthenes, 
or for a Plato's greatness of mind ; and yet, if one take 
out of their souls the love of gold and silver, and their 
thoughts about these things, tbe residuum is nothing 
but conceit, effeminacy and luxury, licentiousness, 
wantonness and ignorance. Verily he has no need 
whatever of you for such purposes. But, as you have 
a heavy beard and are sort of dignified in mien, and 
have a genteel way of wearing your Grecian cloak, and 

>« Dried fin: ▲toaodAiit and diMivMidlMaos toel/nvplM bf oMten to 
their aerraow. 
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all know that 'you are a grammarian, rhetorician, or 
philosopher, why^ he thinks it a fine thing, when he 
walks out, to have some such person among those who 
go l)eforo him and lead tlie procession. For thereby he 
will get the reputation of being fond of Greek learning 
and, in a word, of loving whatever is l)eautiful and 
good in education. And so, my good sir, it will quite 
likely prove to be your beard and cloak that you have 
hired out, instead of your wonderful learning. Accord- 
ingly, it behooves you to be seen with him all tbe time 
and never to stay behind ; but you must get up early in 
the morning and present yourself, in order to l»e ob- 
served among his suite, and it won't do to leave your 
po0t* He sometimes places his hand familiarly upon 
your ahoulder and indulges in fooliah talk upon what- 
ever tonic happens to ocoor to him, thus showing to 
those who chance to meet him that even when walking 
on the street he is not indifferait to the Musesi'^ but de* 
▼otes the leisnie of the promenade to the porsait of the 
beautiful. 

26. But you, poor fellow! now trotting alons by his 



up many a hill and down — ^for, as you are aware, Boctk 
is the deecripton of the dty''— you are all in a perapiia> 
tionand out of breath; and while vour patron iscon- 
yeraing within with some friend whom he is yiaitins^ 
Tou have not even a place where you can sit down, and, 
being at a loss what to do with youiself , you pull out 
your book and try to read, standing bolt upright And 
when night over&kes you, without your having had a 
bite or a drink of anyudng all day, after taking a bath 
— «n unsatisfactory one at that— at an untimely hour 
somewhere about midnight itself, you make your ap- 
pearance at tbe dinner table, where you are no I<mger 
held in equal honor by those present, nor are you the 
cynosure of all eyes. But if some one else, even a 
younger person, comes in after you, you have to give 
place to him, and so being thrust back into the meanest 
comer, you sit there a beholder only of the dishes as they 
are carried past you, nibbling at the bones, if they 

«• The Mutes: See Dial, of Gods, 19, note 7. 
*i Tlie dtj: Borne, with iu eeveo bills. 
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ohanoe to gel as far as yoa, just as dogs do^ or from 

sheer hunger glad to eat, as though it were a rare 
daintj, the unpalatable leaf of the mallow,^ with whiob 
tbey garnish toe other viands, in case it should be over- 
looked by those who sit above ^ou at the table. Yes, 
and the other ways in which it is possible to subject a 
person to indignity, are by no means wanting. Ton 
are the only one who is not allowed an egg, for you 
must not expect to have always the same fare with 
guests and steangers— that, you know, would be a piece 
of praeumption on your part The fowl set before you 
isn't as good as the others; your neighbor's is plump 
and fat, whereas yours is a young ohkken— «nd half a 
one at that— or a somewhat tough pigeon, a downright 
insult and disg^raoe. Nay, oftentimes, if an additional 
guest is unexpectedly present and there is nothing else 
to be had, the waiter incontinently takes the dishes 
l^'in^ near you and sets them before him, whispering to 
you m an undertone — **You are one of us, tou know/* 
Yes, and when dinner is half through ana they carve 
the paunch of a boar or deer, the servant who distrib- 
utes the meat must be particularly gracious, or you 
will get only the portion of Prometheus'* — bones 
coverSl with the fat. That the platter should be left 
standing near him who sits above you, until be has got 
his fill and allows it to pass on to the next, while it 
hurries by you with such speed — why, what free man 
would submit to it, even though he is no more suscepti- 
ble of anger than are deer? And here's another thing 
I have not yet mentioned. While the rest are drinking 
very sweet wine that has been kept many years, you 
are put off with some villainous, muddy stuff, which 
you always take care to drink out of a nilver or gold 
goblet, that its color may not betra}^ the fact that, 
though a guest, you are treated with such disrespect 

poor. 

The porti -n of Promptheus: An allusion to the ntt<»mpt of the son of Impetus 
to decolvt^ Zour<. Havlni? out up a bull, ho arrang»i] tli" pitn-fs in two heaps. In 
one were the best parts, wiih the intestines, the whole wrauped in the him, Bad 
vfUi the ttOflMdi oo Che top. In the other heap he placed Um tMNiee and eoKW r s d 
them with fat. Upon Zeus criticisinc? the manner in which h'^lin l :n ado the 
division, Prometheus (l*»slrf»(l him to Uiko his choice of tho two heai>ii. Zeus saw 
through the deception , hvit, in his anf^r, chose the one consistiBgOC bOD<i ttoit 
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that I had enough even of saoh stuff to drinkt ^ 
make me just a trifle insolent 1'' — ^yoa say to jomdL 
But as it isy notwithstanding your repeated requests for 
more, the waiter pretends not to hear you. 

27. There are many things, you see, which, taken 
together, yez you, and pretty much everything in par- 
ticular, especially whenever some lewd fellow, or dano- 
ing master, or some duodecimo-of-a-man from Alezaa- 
dna, stringing together a lot of doggerel in lonio meter, 
receives more honor than you. Indeed, how can you, 
at least, sit at table upon equal terms with people who 
serve up these love songs and carry about in thdr 
pockets btllets-dauxf AccordiDgly, from a sense of 
shame you slink away and lie hid in a retired oomer of 
the banqu^ hall; and there, naturally enough, you 
lament and commiserate yourself and olame fortune, 
because she has not dropped upon you even a few of her 
favors. To my thinkmg, you would gladly become 
even a composer of love ditties, or at least hd able to 
sing worthily what another has composed. For you 
see how such persons are preferred in honor and bow 
popular thev are. Yes, you would submit to it^ even 
if it should be necessary to play the part of a wizard or 
seer, who, you know, are always ready to promise 
estates, worth many talents, and offices and neaps of 
riches. And, naturally enough, you would do so, for 
you see these also getting on swimmingly in their 
friendships with the great, and deemed worthy of many 
favors. Yes, you would gladly assume the role of 
some one of these even, that you might not bo throvm 
aside as useless. But alas! poor, ill-starred wretch! 
you have no faculty for any of these things. Therefore, 
you will inevitably become of less and less account and 
must endure it in silence, whimpering and getting no 
notice from anybody. 

28. Yes, and if some slanderous menial accuses you 
of being the only one who does not applaud the young 
son of the lady of the house when he dances, or plays 
the cithara, you run not a little risk from the thing. 
You ought, therefore, at least to croak like a dry-land 
batrachian — so parched are you with thirst — and take 
care to be conspicuous, and indeed, a leader amoxig 
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those who applaud. And you should take frequent 
ocoasioD, when the rest are silent, to put in a word 
yourself, having prepared a sort of panegyric, with the 
▼iew of showing that you possess in a high d^ree the 
ability to flatter. To be sure, it is rather ludicrous for 
you, who keep company with hunger and are parched 
with thirst, by Zeus, to anoint yourself with perfume*^ 
and put a garland upon j'our head. For then you look 
like the gravestone of a day-old corpse, with its array 
of offerings to the manes, at a burial feast, where, 
after pouring perfume over the dead body and crowning 
it with a garland, the guests indulge in drinking and 
regale themselves with the viands spread before them. 

29. And, too, suppose your patron is of a jealous dis- 
position, and has beautiful children or a young wife, 
while you yourself are not altogether devoid of beauty 
and grace; peace will not long continue between you, 
and the danger of the situation is not to be despised. 
For a king, you know, has many ears and eyes," which 
not only observe what is actually going on, but also are 
in the habit of attaching more importance to it than 
the facts warrant, so as not to seem to be caught nap- 
ping. You must, therefore, do as is the custom at 
Persian dinners, and sit at table with your head in- 
clined downward, from fear lost some eunuch see you 
casting sly glances at one of the concubines, since, 
indeed, another eunuch stands ready the while, with 
his bow drawn, to pierce with his arrow the jaw of 
him who takes an unlawful look while in the act of 
drinking. 

30. Well, dinner is at last over, and you retire from 
the table to get a little sleep. But the first cock crow 
wakes you up, and you exclaim to yourself — **Poor, 
miserable wretch that I am I How delightful were my 
old pursuits, that I have abandoned, and my compan- 
ions! My life was without a care; I could sleep as long 
as I wanted to and go just where I pleased, and now 
into what an abyss I have plunged myself headlong I 
And all for whal^ ye gods? Where does the muniflcent 

Anoint yourself with perfume, et<,. : In delivering a {kMMgJfflo tlw per- 

fiOffiner was anointed with perfume and wore a garland. 

M Man/ ears and eyes: An allusion to the custom of the king of Persia, to iBMp 
two m l nl i tnn i . mlltil mimnflTiil j thn Irlnff'i yn inil mr 
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reward oome in, that they tell about? What! Goaldn*t 
I have procured for myself in some other way nxm 
than iheae thinffBi and have bad my liberty besides and 
eTerything in aoundance? But as it is, I'm draegedto 
and fro like a lion tethered with a thread, as %be oM 
saying has it; and, most pitiable of all, I know not 
how to secure^pularity, andammiable to make myself 
aooeptaUe. For I at least am inexperienced in such 
mattm and without skill, especially when compued 
with men who have made the thing a trade. Yes, Fm 
80 lacking in graces and least of all of a conTivial tniii» 
and am not even able so much as to set the table in a 
roar. And I am well aware that the freqoent sight of 
me is actoallj annoying to my patron, especially when- 
ever he himsidf wishes to make a more pleacnng im- 
presskm than ever before. For he thinks me morose, 
and I am wholly unable to aooommodate mysdf to 
him. For if I preserve a dignified mien, I am thought 
disa^preeabl^ and well-nigh worthy of being avoided; 
but if I smile and compose my countenance witii tiie 
sweetest possible look, why, he straightway holds me in 
contempt and spits upon me; and the thing anpears 
just as much out of character as if a person shonla act a 
comedy in a tragic mask. In short, fool that I am ! 
what other life shall I be able to live for myself, after 
havinglived this present life for somebody else?** 

31. While you are still musing upon these things, 
the bell rings for you to get up, and it bebooves you to 
be busying yourself about 3'our usual duties and go 
your rounds, or stand, having first made sure to anoint 
your body with oil,*^ if you wish to have streng^th for 
the struggle. Then follows dinner, just like what it 
was yesterday and put off to the same hour ; and your 
diet, the direct opposite of what you were accustomed 
to in your former life, and also the want of sleep and 
the daily sweat and toil are already slowly undermin- 
ing your health, producing consumption, inflammation 
of tlie lungs, pain in the limbs, or that delightful 
disease, gout in the feet," You, nevertheless, endure 

*■ Anoint your Iwdy with oil: Referrinc to the practice of the coa- 
lestaotAftt the Olympic KtUDes, to oil their bodies before en jrn^in;^ in tlie stni^rsrle. 

«• Tbat delightful. diMaae, gout in the feet: Perhaps Lucian spoke here from 
pefsooiaespattano^ Howi^ two mock twgedtw Tlfopoikii^ •ndO^ 
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it all, and though oftentimes yoa ought to go to bed, 
not eyen this privilege is granted you. For he thinks 
your siokness only a pzetenssi hv which you seek to 
escape your duties. Accordingly, as a result of all 
this, 70U look ghastly pale all the time, and like a per- 
son almost at the point of death. 

32. So much for your life in the dty. Now, suppose 
ou have to accompany the family away from home. 

pass oyer your other annoyances; but often when it 
rams you must come last, for that is your appointed 
place, and await your turn to get into the carriage, 
until, there being no more room, they cram you in 
along with the cook, or with my lady's femme de 
chambrey not even giving you plenty of brushwood to 
sit on. 

33. By the way, I've no scruples about relating to 
you tliat incident which Thesmopolis, our Stoic friend 
here, told me happened to him. Right laughable it 
WMs, too, and I'll take my oath not at all unlikely to 
occur again to some one else — the very same thing. 
Well, he once lived in the house of a wealthy woman 
of luxury, in fact, one of the distinguished ladies of the 
city. She had occa.sion once to take a journey from 
home for the first time, when, he told me, he had the 
following most laiigliable experience. Although he was 
himself a philosopher, a sort of lewd fellow was given 
a seat near him, a smooth-shaven man, one of those 
chaps who pride themselves upon their efTeminacy. 
She, as you might expect, held him in honor; and 
Thesmopolis told me the name of the gay Lothario — he 
said it was Chelidonion. Now, you can well imagine, 
to l)egin with, what a grotesque efTtx?t it had, that be- 
side an old gentleman with an air of melancholy and a 
venerable beard — for you know what a heav3^and impos- 
ing beard Thesmo])oli3 had — there should be seated a 
fellow bedizened with rouge and painted underneath 
the eyelids, unsteady in look and with neck bent double 
— not a swallow,** in sooth, but a sort of vulture^ with 

pin— in wbiob goot is nermoHled as the principal character. It !■ Uioaght lie 

C0nirH>9«d them aa a diversion while afflicted with this malady. 

Not a swallow: x^^^^oya, a jlay upon his nftme, Chelidonion, which mean* 
" little swallow." The effeaiiaata fullow bad receired A Oiuoo oommoo MBOOC 
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the feathers of his heard all plucked off; and indeed 
Thesmopolis assured me, that if he himself hadn't earn- 
estly begged of him not to do it, he would have sal 
there with a woman's coiffure upon hie head. As for 
the rest, Thesmopolis told me that during the entire 
journey be had to put up with countless annoyapoes. The 
fellow sang and whistled, and had not my friend him- 
self checked him, be would perhaps faave even danced 
right tln reinthe wagon. 

84. However^ this wasn't all; hut, aooordin^ to 
^lesmopohs' account, the following extraordinary duty 
was assigned him. Her ladyship calling him to her— 
'*My dear Thesmopolis^" says sbo, have a great 
favor to ask — please grant it I Now, don't refuse me 
anything, I entreat nor wait until I'm in still greater 
need of your services— so may Gtod bless ^mV^ Upon 
bis promisinK to do an}i:hing and everything for her — 
which indeed was quite natural under Iheciroumstanoee 
—she continued r-^^' Well, this is what I want of 700. 
I baye noticed bow trusty you are and attentive and 
aflsctioDate. You know my dog, Myrrbina. Kow I 
want you to take her up with you mto the wagan, and 
look out for ber and see to it tfist she lacks far nothing. 
She's in great pain, poor thing I and in fact very near 
her accouchement. But those accursed disobedient 
servants of mine don't trouhle themselves much about 
lior, or about myself, for that matter, while we are trav- 
eling. Do not, then, imagine that it is only atriiiing 
favor you will confer upon me by carefully watching 
over my pet dog — the little creature is awful sweet, you 
know, and much sought after." She pleaded so earn- 
estly, all but with tears even, that Thesmopolis prom- 
ised ber. It was too funny for anything. There was 
the diminutive dog just peeping out of the philosopher's 
cloak from beneiith bis beard, yelping every now and 
then, and — though Thesmopolis didn't add this — bark- 
ing with her weak little voice, for that's the way with 
Malte3e lap dogs, and licking the philosopher's beard, 
especially if any of bis yesterday's soup had got mixed 
in with it. And indeed bis companion, the gay fel- 
low, who \vas in the habit — and not without genuine 
wit — of poking fun at the other guests present at the 
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dinner table, said, when on a subsequent ocxjasion he 
made merry at the expense of poor Thesmopolis — **I 
have," said he, "this only to say concerning our 
friend, Thesmopolis here; instead of a Stoio he has 
lately become a Cynic. At all events, I learned that 
the lap dog had actually faroueht forth a litter of pup- 
pies in the cloak of Thamopolia. 

35. Thus they mook at» or rather insult, the scholazB 
who live with the greaty and by their wanton insolence 
gradually make them submissive. I know also a rhet- 
orician, one of the satirical sort, who at the dinner re- 
ferred to was called upon to speak, and who bad gotten 
up a speech, which, upon my oath, showed no lack of 
eaucation, but was exceedingly clear and pithy. At 
all events^ he was applauded right in the midst of the 
drinking, and the length of time he was speaking was 
determined not in the ordinary way, by the use of the 
water-clock,** but hy the time it took to dispose of a jar 
of wine-^D ordeal which, it wassaid, be patiently sub- 
mitted to for two bundled drachmas.*' Such things, 
however, might perhaps be got alon^ with. But if 
your wealthy patron oe himself poetical or given to 
writing prose, and in the course of the dinner recite 
some ci nis own productionB, then in particular it be- 
hooves you to Cairly burst with your applause and flat- 
tery, and to devise new-fangled modes of expressing your 
approbation. Then, again, there are those who wish to 
be admired for beauty, and these ought to hear them- 
selves called Adonises** and Hyacinthuses, though they 
sometimes have noses an ell long. However that may 
be, if you don't compliment such a person, you will 

Cynic: A play upon wnrtls. Cynfc literally means " doK-Uke," from Kvooi^y 
dog* It was origioaliy applied to the philosophical school ot Antifltheues, per- 
bapii, from the iirTiniiMluin {Cynomr^w), where he taught. Later it was med 

to desi^^nate them, becaa'*e of their coarse, filthy, "dojf-Iiko " m-xlo of life. 

** Water-dock: Orelepnrdra, something like our saod-glaas, with a tunall hole 
III llie bottom, tlirougli wnieh the water alo^ ItwasoriginaU/em^ 
pk^e<i to time speaeoM III the Um ooarti, bus later camd Into cenBral main 

determining time. 

Two hundred drachmas: About $40. 

Adotiaes: Adonis was a youth, whose remarlcablrt beauty became proverbial. 
He w.vM tenderly loved by Aphrodite, and whon he \v.u<? killed, while huntinj^, by 
a wiUl boar, slv, in li^r lnoon»olable pri»'f, Iwsoii^ht /j^un to restorw him to life. 
Zeus agreetl to iwrmit him to pa.ss a i) irt of the vear with Aphnxlit'i in the 
upper world, but the rest of the time ne was to lije in the world of shadows 
iw Hyec lnt n u % eee Dial, t^Dead^ 18, note4k 
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forthwith find yourself in the quarries of Dionysius,** 
on the ground that you bear ill-will and are plotting 
against him. These people must needs be philosophers 
and rhetoricians, and suppose they do happen to uso bad 
grammar, one should regard thoir words as for this very 
reason full of Attic salt and honey of Hymettus'* and 
oonsider that henoefortb it is the law to speak as tliey 
do. 

36. And yet, what the men do might perhaps be put 
up with. However that may be, women — for women, 
too, zealonsly practice the custom of having some men 
of education with them, who receive pay for it and ao- 
company them as they go about in a sedan chair; for 
they regard this also as one among their other adorn- 
ments, if it be said that they are educated ladies and 
philosophers and compose lyric odes hardly inferior to 
those of Sappho, "~veS| for this reason^these women, too, 
have always with them rhetoricians, grammarians and 
philosophers in their pay. And at what hour do they 
listen to the lectures ot these gentlemen?— for right here 
is where the ridiculousness of the thing comes in. 
Why, it is while these ladies are attending to their 
toileikteand braiding their hair, or during the dinner 
hour, for they have no leisure at any other time. And 
often also, while the philosopher is in the midst an 
elaborate disquisition, her pretty maid comes up and 
hands her a billet-doux mm some gay Lothario^ 
wheoreupon the dissertation concerning chastity is at 
once suspended, until she has written a reply to the 
said gay Lothario^ and then she comes back again to 
the lecture. 

87. At last, after a long time, the Satumalia,** or the 



Tli*> »iuurrie8 of I'ionysius: The Elder, tyrant of Synicuse in Sicily, 43iva..r 
B. C, who came to be regarded as a type of the iiuist un8cnii>ulou« or tyrants. 
He was, bowoTer, a devoted loTer of leUera, and indeed, some productioaa ot 
his own won vrtim te the contesta at Athon«. Amonir the phOoiophers ead 

literary men wno pathenM:! at hU entirt was l'hil'>Te!iu!?. n p(M»t or some eitiinence, 
whom ho la saiii to liave couUemued to tho su^oe quiirriea for ridiculing liia 
poetry. 

Full of Attic salt nnr! honey of Hymottus: TJtorally, *' full of Attica and 
Hyuiettus,** *.e., of the delicate wit. elegance and awccloetai of Athenian dictioo. 
Hymettui w«a a moiuitatai near Atheu and noted for iti hooej. 

Sappho: Th»' celohrated .^lic poetww of Mytil-mn in T,eshos, sixth centmy 
B. C. : abtinguiabed for the exquisitft grace and beauty of her diction and the 
iBrrw iwtow of hernatiim, wMoh found free eoqirewion In lyrto poetqr« 

M Saturnalia: A Roman festival h- ! 1 yenrlv in December In honor of Sat i:-- ; 
a laoeiTed ia Qreeit Um name Crooia, With changed meaning, it has tlw 
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Panathena^a, is at baod, and a miserable little cloak is 
Bent you as a gift, or a frock, somewhat the worse for 
wear — at such a time, eepecially, the prooeesion, you 
kuowy has to be on a large and elaboiale scaku 
whoever, immediately upon overhearing vour patron, 
while he is ocnsideriDflr with his vcUet de chambre what 
he shall give yoo, is tne first to run up and annonnoe it 
to you, goes away liberally rewarded for the news. 
And in the morning early there are thirteen of them on 
handy bringing with them the precious gift, each one 
going into all the particulars as to how mudi he him- 
self said, how, in fact, he suggested the matter to your 
patron* how he was intmsted with the selection, and 
chose what was more beautiful. Anprhow, they all 
accept what you give, and depart, cookmg their noses, 
however, because you didn't give more. 

38. As for your salary itself, it is jMdd you in driblets 
of two or four obok^at a time^ and if you askforit you 
are thought troublesome and importunata AnynoW| 
in order to get it, your patron must himself be flatfeered 
and entreated, and you must cuny favor with the 
house steward — with him, you know, there must be 
adopted quite a different mode of paving court Then, 
too, even your patron's adviser and fnend"* must not 
be neglected. Moreover, what you receive is already 
owed to some clothier, doctor or shoemaker; and ac- 
cordingly the gifts bestowed upon you prove, in reality, 
to be just no gifts at all, and of no advantage to you. 

30. Many view you with a jealous eye, and possibly 
even a slander by degrees springs up and finds a willing 
ear with a man who is already inclined to believe what 
is fciaid in disparagement of you. For he sees that you 
are already worn out by your unremitting toils, and 
that you limp as you attend to your duties, and even 
avoid them, and that the gout is creeping upon you. 
For, in a word, after culling the best of what was 
most fresh and flourishing in you, and blasting the most 

' II -T 1 

modern Italian Carnival for a line vl d'^H^nniiant. Tho Panathenapa was an 
Athenian festiral— the lesser held every year. Ute greater every fourth year— in 
haaor ot thdr patron foiidaM, Atltan^ PoUm. 

** Two or four oboLs: The obol was worth about cents. 

•« Your Datr ou'a mMMK aBdfHaiid: Tlio ono to .whom bo had ntend (bo 

question of salary. 
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firoitfal period of yoar manhood and the very prime cC 
jouT physical yigor, and when he has oonveztBd jou, as 
itwere, intoagannent all rags and tattens^ be stnigiit- 
wav looks aboattoaee upon what part of the dnng- 
hill he shall pitch you heels oyer head, in order tliat he 
may take to himself some one etee, who is able to en> 
dure the labon he reauires. And, foraootb, becaiae 
YOU onoe attempted to ao Tiolenee to a serring boy of 
faisy or you, a graybeaxd, insult his wife's pratty maid, 
or because of some other chazge of flie sort^ wbich is 
trumped up against you, you have to go forth from tiie 
bouse by Digbt, thrust out headlong, your face covered 
for Tery shame, destitute of eversrthing and witbout 
means of any kind, taking along your gout, the best 
friend you have, old age and all, and having in the 
lapse of so many years unlearned whatever you formerly j 
knew; whereas, meanwhile, you have made your belly 
bigger than a sack, a sort of insatiate and relentless 
evil, for your gullet demands its wonted portion and 
manifests displeasure at unlearning its former habits. 

40. And no one else will receive you, now that you 
are become superannuated and resemble horses that are 
old and decrepit, whose skin even is alike unservice- 
able. Above all, the slanderous stories that get abr(\jid 
in coLiso(iuonco of your Laving been expelled from the 
house, mere guesswork for the most part, cause you to 
bo regarded as an adulterer, or poisoner, or something 
else of the sort. For your accuser, even if be holds 
his tongue, has the probabilities in his favor; whereas 
you are a Greek,^* affable in manner and prone to all 
kinds of wrongdoing. For people imagine that we 
are all of that stamp — and (pnte naturally. For I think 
I understand the true ground for the opinion of this sort, 

•» Yoti an* Ji Greek: Only a hireling foreigner, coverinj* up und*»r an <iffable 
out^idti all manner of evil-doin^:. No doubt riiaiiy of the Ort^eks who doekad to 
Italy in the iinp«^riaJ times to jret a living; us "himl companions." were mere 
•dvwiUirons Aud thus brought into ill-repute both their craft aod toair oomtiy* 
men. Btieh persons found ample opportunity in iSb& extraordinair ^wMBtf m 
the time and in the univonuil fon<lnc>KS for mackS Mtl. irtioh had DC (Ml tmnrtt 
in from the Kast. Cf. Juvmal, 8, r:i-78: 

*A quick wit, dcsp^^rat*' impudence^ Bpeooh 
Keady and mun> rapid than Isceus— aav, what do you 
Think him to be f He has brought with himself what man yoa ptoiM 
Onunroartan, Rhetorlolaii, Ctoometridan, Paintar, Anointo*, 
Augur, RorHvdancer. Physician, Wizard: he knows all things. 
▲ hoBgry Greek will go into heaven, if you commaad. "—ilad<m. 
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which they entertain concerning us. For many who 
find their way into the houses of the great, because they 
know nothing else that is useful, profess to be skilled 
in magic arts and in mixing poisons, and promise to 
procure for those in love the favor of their inamoratas, 
and to bring misfortune upon one's personal enemies; 
and they do these things, although they claim to be 
learned men and wear coarse cloaks, such as philoso- 
pliers wear, and have long beards by no means to be 
sneezed at. Naturally, therefore, they entertain the 
like notion concerning all, when they see that those 
whom they supposed to be most excellent men are of 
such a fliamp, and especially when they observe how 
they play the flatterer at dinners and upon every other 
oocasion, and their servility, all from the desire of gain* 
41. Having onoe shaken them off, they hate them, 
and quite naturally, and they seek in every way how 
they may utterly destroy them, if they oan. For they 
consider that these men, who, as it were^ know every- 
thing about them to a nicety, and have watched them 
en Mshabille, will divulge the many abominable prae- 
tioes of theirs which betray their true character. Ao- 
cordingly, the thought of this fairly ohokes them. For 
all of them are precisely like those very beautiful 
books, with knobs" of gold and bound in dark-red 
leather, while within there is Thyestes," feasting upon 
his childrao, or CBdipus,^ oommittiog incest with his 

Books with knobB: The sheet of popyrus, or parchment, which formed the 
ancient book, was roll* -1 tipDii a stick or stafT, at th<> en ! ^ of which thore were 
uaually balls or bosses orutiuieiitecl, or pointed, and sometimes made of gold. 
To fMPotect it from injury the roll was ofteo plaoed ID a parchment, or toMMm 

CaK'^. Ktaint'd with purple or a de«*p yellow. 

Tliyestcs: A son of Pelops, who gave his name to the Peh.ponnesus. His 
history was one k>ng record of roTOltuig crimes and a favuri(<> stiiijet-t witli the 
traj^ic poets. His brother, Atreus, kinpf of Mycenae, banished him. Thytst«*a, 
in turn, sought reveii;^'t\ but Ati-. u;*. pretendini? to lx» rwonciled, nivit«-il liim to 
return, and Hfrve<l up his f.v.i sons at the hauini' t Kiven in his honor. Hoiiified 
at the sight, he fled, uttering fearful curaee upon his brother, who was at last 
■laiB by JiViMiras, the only lonrfTtiiic BOB. 

CEdipus: Son of I^Ius and Jocasta, the royal house of Thebes, and the 
leading coaracter of Sophocles' (Edipu» TVranntis. His father, being told by 
ttie oracle at Delphi that he would be killed by hie own son, mve the child to 
some shepherds, to be left to perish uj>on Mt. CithtEron. They, now ever. brou>?ht 
hun to the king of Corinth, who n-at id him as his own son. Ak th«' hoy came to 
manho<xl, he was seizinl with uiisfr4vii;p:s a.s t<» his orifrin. Consulting? the oracle 
at Delphi, be mm told not to return homes else he would kill his father aiKl 
marry hto motlier. Leet Uils shoald oome to pass, be resolved never to ko baok 
to Corinth, and, as fate would have it. took the road to Thebes. In a narrow 
pass he met an old man traveling in a chariot with one attendant. The latter 
roughly poikedCMIpaafkmi the path, who raieotedtt»aiidiathe]iiaMewhioli 
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mother, or Tereus/* marryiDg two sisters at the same 
time. Such also are these people themselves — brilliant 
upon the outside and admired of all observers, but 
■within, beneath the purple, covering up ever so much 
tragedy. At auy rate, if you unroll each of them, you 
will find no little material out of which some Euripides 
or Sophocles could make a drama, while their exterior 
is gay with purple and the knob is of gold. Therefore, 
conscious to themselves of these things, they hate and 
lay snares for any one who, leaving their service after 
ho has attained a thorough knowledge of them, shall 
deck them out in tragio phrase aud noise abroad their 
doings. 

42. In conclusion, my dear friend, after the manner of 
the famous Cebes,*® I would fain sketch for you a sort of 
picture of such a life that, as you look at it, you may 
know whether you ought to em hark therein. I could 
wish, therefore, that I had at hand to execute the paint- 
ing an Ape lies, or a Parrhasiu8,**an Aetion,^or even a 
Euphranor." But as it is impracticable at the prej^ent 
day to find any artist of such genius and consummate 
skill in the art, you will have to content yourself with 

followed, kilhHi tlu' oKl uinn. v,)io nfU'rwanl nroveti to be his father, Laliis. 
Proceeding on his wa^, lie encountered the Spiunx, a monster which threatened 
every pasMrfoy with destruction unlem he tolvea ao enli^ma which she pro- 
posed. The youth 8olv»*d the nddl»\ aiul tlie Sphinx throw herself down the 
precipitin, over which she had cast her victims. G^dipus wna n-wartled w ith the 
crown of Thebes and tht» hand r>f Jwasia; but after a few vears, the dreadful 
truth came out. Jocasta hanged herself, and the king, in dbqpair, put out bis 
own eyes and was hanfshfwt 

•* l\»reus: Pandion, an Atttc klnz, gave him one of his two daugrhters In mar- 
riage. But he afterward ooDoesled his wife, and, pretending tliat she was dead, 
married her sister. The truth, however, coming out, the sisters sought ven- 
geance, hilt wen^ I'urmad Iqr Ttevui^aad on being overtakes, all ihiiae ivec» 

changed iuto birds. 

•• Cebes: A disciple and friend of Socrates. He appears as one of thefnterloe* 
utora in Plato's Pha do. Die allusion here is to his work entitled '* Tht* Tablet,*' 
BO named from a tablet, containine a symbolical representntiou of the Ticissi- 
tudes human Ufe^itl perils and temptations, placed in one of tlm templea. 
Some youth are represented a.«; lt»okinfr at the tablet, while an old man oTpfainn 
its meaning. The purpose of the work is to show Uiat true happiness depeodtt 
Ufioa mental growth and ▼irtoous living. 

•» Apelles: Tlio moet famous of Greek painters, fourth centtin'^ B. C. Accortl- 
ing to Pliny, he was the only person Alexander the Great would allow to paint 
his portrait. One of his maflCetpleoM WM tiM AphiodlM AaadroBMnA, or 

*' rising out of the sea." 

Parrtiasius: Another celebrated painter of Athens, fifth centurr B. C. He 
laid down the lawe of pr opor t ion; hsnoe QuinUHan oalls htan the MBiriator oC 

his art. 

«* A6Uon: A painter, perhaps of the second centmy A. D., and near LlMiitt% 
time, who d«<flor{bee a remarkable work of his. reprSMltillg Hm BMIlliga oC 

Alexander and Roxana, Her*>dntus, or Ai tirm, 4fl. 

•4 Buphranor; See Zeu» in Seroiw^ note 18. 
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the sketch merely, which I will give you to the best of 
my ability. Well, here it is. 

Picture to yourself a lofty gateway, overlaid with 
gold, aiul situated, uot down upon the level ground, but 
up above tlio earth, on the creat of a hill, the approach 
to which is long, steep and ali])pory, so that many a 
one who hoped to be soon at the summit, misses his 
footing and plunges headlong into destruction. Within 
let Plutus*"'" himself be seated, to all appearance made 
entirely of gold, exceeding fair of form and lovely. 
And his devoted lover, who has toiled his way up and 
at last has reached the gate, shall &Umd in blank aston- 
ishment as he gazes at the gold. Hope, herself, also 
fair of face and dressed in broidered garments, shall 
take him by the hand and conduct him within, while 
his astonisnment increases with every step of his prog- 
reea. Thenceforth Hope shall ever go first and lead 
the way, while other women, Guile and Servitudei 
reoeiying him in their tuni, shaU deliver him over to 
Toil, who after giving the poor wretch plenty of hard 
work, shall intrust him at last to Old Age, by this 
time rather sickly, and his complexion, alasl how 
altered! Then, last of all, let Contumely seize and 
hail hiiA before Despair; and Hope shall take wing, 
unseen from this time on. The poor lover shall now be 
thrust out, not through the golden portal by which he 
came in, but out of some hidden back door, a naked, 
pot-bellied, pale old man, with bis left hand covering 
Dis cAiame, and with the right tightly compressing his 
throat. As he goes forth, let Repentance meet him, 
weeping unavailingly and fairly killing the miserable 
man besides. Such shall be the closing scene in my 
painting. 

I adjure you, then, my dear Timocles, to carefully ex- 
amine for yourself these considerations in detail and 
reflect here and now whether it is well for you to enter 
ibe palaoe of Plutus by this portal, as in the painting, 
only to be thus ignominiously driven out by that rear 
door. But whatever you do, remember what the wise 
man says: 

"God is blameless; the blame lies with him who makes the 
dioioe."— Plata -Rep., z, 617 E. 

riutiu: 8eo 2Ym<m, note 19. 
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IV. 

SATIRES UFO^ THE FHILOSOPHEBS. 



1. 

HBNIPPUS IN THE B6LB OF ICABUS; 0B» 

ABOVE THE CLOUDa 



INTEBLOGUTOBB. 

Menippus and Friend. 

1. Mbnippus.^ {Soliloquizing.) Yes, from earth to 
fbe moon, it was thiee thousaxid stadeB'^my finit day's 
jooiney; and from there up to the sun, about fiTO huBr 
died panuiaiigs.' Then there's the distance thenoe in a 
direot line to heaven itself and the dtadel of Zen^- 
even this an eagle ooold traYene in one day, if in Ugtt 
marching order. 

Friend. In the name of the Ghaoesi* Menippus, 
what are yon up to there, all by yom^elf, with your 
astronomisiDg and road measuring, so to speakf Vor 
just now as I followed along, I overheard you talkioK 
in rather strange fashion about suns and moons and 
also about these common terms — some sort of days' 
journeys and leagues. 

Men. Don't be surprised, my friend, if I do seem to 
you to be talking of astronoiiiical phenomena ao^ 

1 Menippus: See Dial, of Dead, 1. note 3. 

« Three Uiousand stAdes: The stade - (Vmi EnpHsh feot 

* FIto hundred parasangs: The parasaug, a Persiao measure s alwttt 9ft 

mileii. 
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things in mid-air. The fact is, I'm ennmeiating to 
myself the leading inoidente of my recent Tisit to 
foreign parts. 

FUEMD. And flOy my good sir, you were trying to 
mark out your oouree 07 the staniy just as the Phoenix 
oians*doF 

Men. Nay, I assure you. But I was journeying 
among the stars themselves. 



yourself, you slept whole leagues 1 

2. Men. What, my good friend I Do I seem to you 
to be relating a dream—*! who have just come from 



Friend. What were yon saying? Has Menippus 
oome to us from heaven, Imving fallm from ZeusF 

Men. Yes, even sol Pve arrived to<lay, let me 
tell you, from his High-mightiness, 2^us himself, after 
hearing and seeing wonderful things. If you don't 
believe it, I*m exceedingly delighted at even the very 
fact that my good fortune is beyond belief. 

Friend. Child u£ the earth as I am myself, how 
could / — O divine, Olympian Menippus! — refuse to be- 
lieve a man from above the clouds and — to use Homer's 
phrase — one of the inhabitants of heaven?" But tell 
me this, if you please, how you were borne aloft and 
whence you procured for yourself a ladder of such great 
size? For, so far as your looks are concerned, you bear 
no such striking resemblance to the famous Phrygian,^ 
as to lead us to conjecture that perhaps you also have 
been carried off by tho eagle to act as cupbearer. 

Men. It has been evident for some time that you 
are making fun of me, and it isn't at all strange, if my 
story does appear to you like a romance — so contrary is 
it to received opinion. However, I had no need, for 
my tour aloft, either of a ladder or of becoming the 
eagle's darling — for I had wings of my own. 

' The T'hii'tiicians: Tlio earliest known and most f'unous srafaring people of 
autiquttjr. They eflUbUahed tiMirooU>Dies and trading poitooD bmimnai 
the HedJtemiMMi and mads azeonlOM §kmg the At&atio ahona oC Eoropa 
and Africa. 

• Inhabitants of Heaven: OvpavioiiVE^. Seo II., i, 5T0t 

' iair7giaa:aaiqriDed0a.S6eZ>kU.«^&<Nto.M^oote8. OoavBnZMai.ctf Oodt,4 
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Fbisnb. What you were ^uat now saying throws 
even Daedalus ^ himself quite into the ahade^ if leally, 
besides jour other adventureay you were changed, unbe- 
known to ua» from a man into a sort of hawk or jack- 
daw. 

Men. Bight, my friend I Your conjecture wasn't 
wide of the mark. For that Dsadalian deYioecf the 
wings I, too, carried out in my own case. 

3. Friend. Weren't you, then, afraid^O most 
Tenturesome of mortalsr-hst you, too^ ehonld foil into 
the salt water aomewhere and create for us a sort of 
Henippean sea, called after your own name^ like the 
cue named for Icarus? * 

Men. Oh, not at aUI For leema, inasmuch as he 
had fastened his plimiaf^ on with beeswax, just so 
soon as the wax melted m the sun, shed his feathery 
and, ci course, came down. But the long quill feathers 
in my wings were without any wax. 

Friend. How do you say you did itP For already, 
somehow or other, you are gradually bringing me to 
give credence to your narrativa 

Men. It was substantially as follows: I caught a 
yery large eagle and a powerful vulture besides, and 
cut off their wings, elbows and all — ^bnt if you are at 
leisure, I would rather describe my whole inventioii 
from the very beginning. 

Frosnd. Do so, by all means! From the very 
moment that I am borne aloft by yoiur words, even to 
the end, I shall listen with open mouth. But, by the 
ffod of friendship,*^ don't leave me suspended on high 
by the ears, somewhere in the midst of your narrative. 

4. Men. Well, then, listen! For indeed it doesn't 
seem courteous to leave in the lurch a friend all agape 
with eager expectation, and that, too, as you say, sus- 
peDded by the ears. — Now, as soon as I came to find 
out by close observation of life, the grotesqueness, in- 

^ Dopdalus: Seo Dream; or, Cock, nolo 50. 

* Named for Icarus: The sea which cot its name from his misadventure was 
off tbe const of Ctria in Asia Minor. In choosioj? the title of this (Ualopie— 
Icaro-Metiippus; or, ISIenippus in the Rule of Icarua— Lucian perham intended 
to flu^KOKt linmorously that bis hero, while taking an aerial voyage, like the sod 
of DflDdait) ^ . \Mis ghiup cnoagli (o ftvold his tete—iii faot nuida a brilllMit meetm 

of the venture. 

10 God of friendship: Zeus. Compare TimoA^ addlMi to Zeus, TimoUt tht 
Mi§anthnitp§, 1. 
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significance and instability of all things human — I 
mean riches, official station, and power — I despised 
them, and recognizing that the effort spent upon these 
objects left no leisure for those which are really worth 
one's serious attention, I essayed to lift up my head and 
command a view of the universe. And right here at 
the outset this cosmos itself, as it is called by the phi- 
losopherSy occasioned me not a little bewildennent 
For I was unable to discover either how it came into 
being, or its maker, its origin, or what the consumma- 
tion of it is. And then, on looking at it piecemeal, I 
was forced into much greater perplexity. For I saw 
the htars scattered at haphaasard in the heavens, and I 
longed to know what in the world the sun itself really 
was. But especially the phenomena pertaining to the 
moon appeared to me extraordinary and altogei£er par- 
adoxicaX and I reached the conclusion that the cause of 
the variety in her phases was quite inscrutabla Nay, 
more, lightning, darting athwart the sky, and thunder, 
bursting forth, rain, snow or hail deeoenaing— these too, 
were all hard to make out and inexplicaola 6. Ao- 
C(»dingly, since I was in such a state of ignorance, I 
assumed that the best thing to do was to get a complete 
explanation of each one of these phenomena from the 
philosophers here. For I thought, that Ihey at least 
would be able to tell me all the facts in the case. 
Having picked out the best of them, so far indeed as it 
was possible to judge by sadness of countenance^" saU 
lowness of skin and length of beard — for these men at 
the moment seemed to me sort of grandilo<|uent and 
able to interpret the heavens — I put myself into their 
hands, with considerable cash, paying part of it down 
on the spot and a<,'reeing to pay the rest afterward in 
return for the buiii and substance of their wisdom. I 
then demanded to bo trained as a star-gazer and to un- 
derstand the orderly arrangement of the universe. 
But, after all, so far were they from ridding mo of my 
former ignorance, that the}' (juickly plunged me into 
even greater perplexities, showering daily upon me first 

>i Sji'1ii<""-^< nf O 'luilonanc^', •■((•.: Ludan oftm dwelLs with n poo<l doal of gusto 
Upon Uie lUIected looks aud pt-cuUarlttes ot iho pUiiosopbore of daj. Cf. 
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prinoiploi^ fiaal causes, atomsy Taeauma^ mattera and 
aiobe^^pes. But what to me at least seemed most em- 
barrasBrng of all was this — although there was no con- 
sistency in what they said the one to the other, but all 
their teachings were at loggerheads and oontradiotorTy 
nevertheless they expected me to ob^them and endeav- 
oved to bring mo over each to bis own view. 

Friend. That's an extraordinary statement of yours 
that, notwithstanding their wisdom, they were at odds 
among themselves respecting these teachings, and did 
not entertain the same opinions oonoeming the same 

6. Men. Nay, mora^ my friend, yoa will lauffh 
when yoo bear of their ^nacker^ and the love of the 
marveloas that characterizes their teachings. For, in 
ttie first place, although they walk upon the earth and 

in no respect overtop ns who ^o upon the ground — ^no, 
not even possessing a keener a^t than their neighbor, 
while some of them are pnrblmd through old age or 
laziness, nevertheless they wonid affirm that they dearly 
discerned the limits of heaven, and they would measure 
the circumference of the sun, and take their stand upon 
the regions above the moon; and as though they bad 
come dow n from the stars, tbey would describe in detail 
their dimensions and phases; and often, should tbere be 
occasion for it, although tbey didn't know even the ex- 
act distance from Megara" to Athens, they would have 
the presumption to tell how many cubits long was the 
space between the moon and the sun, measuring off the 
heights of the air, the depths of the sea, and the circuits 
of the earth. Moreover, by drawing circles and form- 
ing triangles ujx)n squares and a sort of complex ar- 
rangement of revolving spheres," tbey would, forsooth, 
measure heaven itself! 7. In the second place, tbis 
also is assuredly nonsensical and absolutely crazy on 
their part — the fact tbat when speaking of things so 
obscure^ they state no opinion as a mere conjecture^ 

>* Megam: The capital of :si( K'an's, aud by land about fl5 miles west of ^*»«^ 

>" Rerolvinp: sphere*: An allusion, i^rhnps, to the sphere of Archimedes, the 
famous mat hj'mntlciaD of Syrai'iisc (287-212 M. 0.), ii sort of pliuietArium, or 
orrery, repr(^ni*ntin(f the motions of tli^ li. avcnly luMlics. Archimedes regnrj«\i 
it aa ilia moat important discoveiTt and i» accordance wllb hit wiah, the flguro 
of « iplMTO ioacribed in a cyliadar was placed upon his Umh, PMiilciiiiua. * 
ooiiCMqponi7o<Oio0TO^«ltoMBStiwled»plao^^ — 
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but both go to all lengths in their assertions, and leave 
to the others no opportunity to get ahead of them. 
They all but declare on oath, that the sun is a red-hot 
mass of metal," that the moon is inbabitt)d, that the 
stars imbibe water, and the sun draws up the moisture 
from the sea, as it were, with a kind of well rope, and 
distributes the drink to them all equally one after 
another. 8. Now, it is an easy matter to discern how 
great contrariety there is in their teacbiugs. And pray, 
consider whether their dogmas are of like kind and not 
very much at variance. For, in the first place, they 
entertain different opinions concerning the universe, 
since indeed some think it is without beginning and in- 
destructible;" while others have presumed to tell both 
the creator of it and the manner in which it was 
created.^* And I used, above all, to marvel at them, be- 
cause they set up some deity as the artificer of the uni- 
verse, but did not state in addition either whence he 
oame or where he stood, when ho framed everything. 
Aad yet, before the creation of the universe^ it was im- 
possible to conceive of either time or place. 

Fkiend. Why, the men you deeoribe are exceed- 
ingly presumptaonsi and reg^olar wonder-workers, 
MenippusI 

MsN. But, my good sir, what would you say should 
^ou hear their long yams concerning archeytpes and 
moorporeal existences/^ or their talk about the finite and 
the infinite? Whv, ^u would express your disgust in 
no set terms, for here, too, again they are at swords' 
points, some setting limits to the universe, while others 
suppose that it is without limit.^ Nay, more, they even 

*♦ The Run a nnl hot mass of rn»»tal: Die doctrine of Anaxaj?oras; set^ Tinutn^ 
note IW. He also thouj^ht that th«* i/ioon was itiliabito<i. That tho ht^avtuly IxxlieA 
are nourishtMl hy the vapors wliich rise from the earth, was held by the Stoics. 

Without beginning and indestructible: A doctrine of the Eleatio school, 
founded by Xenophanes at Elea in Bouthera Italy, tizth caoUiry B. C Fv* 

menldes, his successor, maintained this view. 

i« Manner in which it was created: Flato gives his philosophj of the creatioa 
in the Timanu. 

*v AnlM^y^aadlDoorporealeziseeDoet: TheformerX/^eat,)wflrB,aoeordlng 

to tho Platonic plillosophy. the ideal, or pattern, forms, subjects of thought, but 
not of sight, of which mate rial tilings are imperfeet representations. These 
archetypes are, of course. eUTnal. lieniocritus, of Ahd< ra in Thrace, taught 
that the substance of ti^gs ooniiats of ezoeediagljr smail atoms, which are 
therefore tndiTisible. 

>" Without limit: The tJow «f Demooritiw Mid l^iioiinii; whOo the Steloi 
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maintained that there are very many worlds," and de- 
nounced those who argued as if there was only one of 
them. And a certain other^ fellow, not a man of paci- 
fic disposition, imagined that strife was the father of 
the iHii verse. 9. Why, what, pray, can one affirm 
ra«^pecting the gods, since in the view of some, number 
was the very deity, while others were wont to swear by 
dogs,'" geese and plane trees? And some, having ban- 
ished all the other gods, attributed the origin of the 
universe to one alone,® so that I actually felt somewhat 
concerned at hearing there w^as such a dearth of gods. 
Others, again, in their extravagance, would represent 
them as numerous, and making distinctions among 
them, they would call some particular one the first god,* 
and assitcn to others the second and third places as re- 
spects divinity. Moreover, one coterie thought that 
deity is something immaterial and without form;* 
another held the same view concerning deity as about 
body itself. Then, too, not all were of the opinion that 
the gods take cognizance^ of the things that pertain to 

»• Very many worlds: Democritua and those holdlDz witli lii'o the atomic 
theory of matter believed in no end of worldA. On tiie oumt hMiod Aritlotle Mid 
the Stoics taught that there is but ooa 

*o A certain other: TTernelitus, of Bphesus. Th« aParion here is to his saytif , 

irdA-f/io? n(Xrf}p rc^y oXcov, by which he meant thnt tliere is a physical 
principle, whicli he called Hre, a dear, li^ht fluid, st'lf-kindled and seif-ex- 
unguiabed,** that pertadw ererythin^, revi^aliog itself in all pbenom^ia and 
keepin^^ everrtliinpr in a constant state of flux and warrinc motioa aad olHQce. 
Ultmiately all tilings return to and are absorbed again in this Ore. 

*> Number was the wwy deity: The Pythagoreans regarded Bomber m the 

original principle, by means of which the origin and constitution of the unirers<» 
w«'re to m* explainea. just as other systems of philosophy found tlie explannti n 
ill lire, eirtli, nir or water. In their view, according to Aristotle, number is the 
QMonce of all tilings; nuinlxsrs are the cause of the existence of all otber things* 
tadodlng tfie changes to which they are liable end their permaneoteomllUuPS, 
and are even tliiupj themselves. 

Swear by dogs, etc: £?eD Socrmtee indulged in euch OAths. OomiMwe 
AueHon ofmlotofkgn^ 16. 

One alone: The Pythagoreans, ondalM ZeoophaneS, flOOBteof UmBmHo 

school. b"ld to the unity of the deity. 

*♦ TIh^ first god: Plato and the Stoics tausht that there was one supreme deity, 
eternal and unchangeable, with other subordinate deities, destitute of tlu<ee 
attributes. Perhaps Lucian bad in mind the t^ichings of a ooo temporary phi* 
losopher, Numenlus, of Apamia in 8yr a, who distinguished a first god, exitt> 
ing ab8olat(>ly, in and l>y lii[u.s<'lf, apart from the uni\ors,\ n si uond god, whose 
sphere Is creation and 'who keeps matter together. This second one is again 
dSjorerenfetoted into ft third. 

Immaterial and without form: So tso^ FlttO and ArMoClei. ThaSIOlai 

ossocitited a material form with divinity. 

That th" pruia take cognizanei\ etc.: The Stoics held the afHrmative. tbe 
EpicurtMUH ih«' n.'irative of this doctrine, S"eZ< n m II' rotes, note 11 Tlie qiu'S- 
Uon of Providence is tbe subject of that dialoguo, where U is debated by two 
ohsinyiflBS these 8chools« 
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US ; but there were some who relieved them of all care 
whatsoever, just as we are wont to release those who are 
past their prime from the obligation to perform litur- 
gies." For they who hold this view represent the gods 
as fulfilling the same role in the economy of the imi- 
verse as the mute attendants in a comic play.** And 
some went further than any of these opinions and 
believed that there were no gods at all,'* but left the uni- 
verse to be borne on without superintendent or guide, 
10. Accordingly, on hearing these doctrines, I dared 
not disbelieve such obstreperous^ and well-bearded 
men. I could, however, get hold of nothing in their 
teachings, which I could turn to and find not open to 
attack and in no respect upset by somebody else. So, 
you see, I had just the experience that Homer tells 
about. Forofttimes I would be on the point o£ pinxung 
my faith to aome one of them, when 

Lo, a second thought would hold me back." 

Od., ix, 808. 

Being perplexed in view of all this, I despaired of hear- 
ing upon the earth anjrthing trustworthy conceminsp 
these mattera But I thought I should get rid of aU 
this bewilderment, if I could hare wings somehow and 
go up myself into the heavens. Most of all, the faot 
ttiat I had set my heart upon it, afforded me the hope 

Litur^jie^: Sp<'cuil public burdens, such as defrayin^^ the expense of the 
tniinini^ masters at the wrestling schoole, or of the solemn public choruses, or 
of AjHioUc dinner to a cituen's fellow-tribesinen, or of fitting out a trireme for 
the ■ M 'f lo e of the state. These servioee were required in turn of the larger 
property holders, who in general discharged the duty in liberal ffishion. Soitie- 
time$!t a vrealthy man would Tolunteer to perform a liturgy out of his turn. 
Pers ns were rttlflMeil fhm the <Iiilj reuoDoC thflirage^oraanutiiiiMasft 
mark of honor. 

The mute attendanta in a oomio ploy: i.e., the retinue, who hare no part in 
the real actloii of the play. 

No gods at all: A view held by Theodorus, a philosopher of the Cyrenalc 
school, fourth century, B. C, and called "the Atheist" by ancient writers. A 
timilar designation was given to Diagoraa. of Melos (fifth century B. C). In pur- 
■amoe of the doctrines of Democritus. his master, he substituted for the dlvini- 
Hmot the popular theology the relAtion of oanae and effect and the active 
poim of nature. 

O hrtw y wie ; '^fifiBfiivceU, lit, higii-tlniiideriiif ; a BooMrieepllliefc o( 

Zeus. 

Hold me back: Od., ix, 302, wh^re Otlyssejis. dosi-ribing his adventure with 
the Cyclops, rppresenta himsi-lf as mi'diiMting win-thiT ne should not draw m-ar 
to the outstretched form of tlie monsttjr, as he lay in a stupor aaiong his shet-p, 
end stab him in the hrawt. But. he says, my second thought lestnuMl mei lor 
io we teo itaoQkl hm periihed (Mie oner doom. 
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of aooomplishing this; and, fiiriheniKm^ Mso-p^ en- 
oouraged me in the idea — ^the writer of fables, who 
makes heaven acc^ible by means of eagles and beetlee, 
and sometimes by camels. However, it was quite clear 
to me that I myself oould never by any contrivance 
grow wings. But if I should put on the wings of a vul- 
ture or an eagle — for evidently these alone would cor- 
respond to the size of a man's body — I imagined I 
could perhaps succeed in my attempt. And what is 
more, I caught the birds and cut off the right wing of 
the one and the other of the vulture. I then bound 
them around me right firmly and fastened them to my 
shoulders with strong leathern straps; and at the tipsoSt 
the long quill feathers I arranged sort of hafts for my 
hands. And at first I put my powers to the test by 
jumping up in the air and rowing with my hands just 
behind and by raising myself up, near the ground still, 
just like the geese, and skimming along on tipti^e, at 
the same time that I moved my wings. As the plan 
fulfilled my expectations, I forthwith tackled the matter 
in hand with greater daring. I went up to the Acrop- 
olis^ and launched myself off down the beetling cliff 
full tilt into the theater itself. 11. As I flew down 
without harm, I now meditated lofty flights in mid-air. 
Starting from Parnes^ or from Hymettus, I tried liv- 
ing as far as Geranea ; then from hence upward to the 
citadel of Corinth, and then across Pholoe and Eryman- 
thus as far as Ta^getus. Accordingly, now that I had 
thoroughly praotii^ the adventurous art and bad be- 
come an expert in lofty flying, I no longer ocmfined 

•> jBM>p: sixth oeBtniy B. O. Little to kDOwn of Ids Ufa, ftuthflr thao that ho 

was a slave In his earlier years. Of his works none aro extant; the collectioiis 
which go under his name are no doubt spuriojis. In Aristophanes' Peace,'* 
TrjifBBUs refers to the fables of .Ksop in lustifleatlon of his proposed asceot to 
heaveo on a beetle's back, to bring down the goddess Peace, whom War has im- 
prtaoned there. The play opens with a dialogue between two slarea, who are 
ratteninp the beetle. Ao'onlinj? to one fable, a camel, seeing a bull exulting 
over his horns, out of envy of him, wanted to get aome heraetf, and therefore 
went up to Zeus and preferred her request. 

" Acropolis: See TVmon, note 74. On the southemdope was the great theater 
Of DionjrBUB. referred to in the text, with semicircular tiers of atone tmta out la 
Ibe fide of the hm, and the whole open to the air. 

** Fames: A mountain in northern Attica; Ilyrnettus, east of Atb^is; QtnuHL 
between Uegaria and Ckkrinthia; the Aorooorinth, the feowerinf citadel rock on 
the isthmus of Oorloth; FholoS, b e tw ee n Arcadia and EUa: Erjmanthus, on 
tbenortbern border of Arcadia: Tiij u fun, a ran£0 In iOl lO i m ialOl U LaUMito. tX 
tiie aoutbern extreuxitj of the Peloponnesus. 
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myself to such flights as nestlings undertake; but hav- 
ing ascended Olympus and laid in as light a load of 
provisions as possible, I henceforward made straight 
tor heaven. At first I was dizzy on account of the 
height, but afterward I got along with it very easily. 
But when at length I had arrived at the moon herself, 
and was separated a very great distance from the 
clouds, I felt played out, especially in my left wine, 
that of the vulture. Accordingly, I alighted, ana, 
seated upon the moon, I rested a while, gazing down- 
ward upor the earth, and, like Homer's famous Zeus,'* 
now sighting the land over which the Tbracians range 
on horseback, now that of the Mysians and, by and by, 
if I took a notion to, Greece, Persia and India. From 
all this I had my fill of a pretty varied enjoyment. 

Friend. Well, let us have an account of this too, 
Menippus, that we may not be left in ignorance of 
your tour, even in a single item. But whatever you 
observed, even incidentally, let us know that also. I 
for my part expect to hear not a few things concerning 
the appearance of the earth, and of all objects thereon, 
since no doubt they were quite clear to yoU| as you 
viewed them from above. 

Men. And, my friend, you are quite right in your 
conjecture. Wherefore, ascend in thought to the moon 
— 80 far as is possible to do so — become my fellow- 
traveler, and with me inspect the entire arrangement of 
things upon the earth. 12. In the first place, then, I 
would have you imagine that you see the earth as a 
very diminutive object, much smaller, I mean, than the 
moon, so that when I stooped over of a sudden, I was 
long at a loss to determine where were its mountains, 
so high, and its sea, so vast. Indeed, had I not 
descried the Colossus of Rhodes^ and the lighthouse 
on tho island of Pharo?,^ the earth, believe me, would 

«• Olympus: At the northeastern tagto Of ThflMtlar, and tiM oBlj BMNiBtelB In 

Greece that rises above 8,0<K) feet. 

Like Homer's famous Zeus: Sec /Z., xiii., 4f., whore Zeus, after bringing 
the Trojans to the ships of the Greeks, is represented us leaving them Uk&n to 
thf ir toil and ceaseless sufrerine, while ho himaelf, in indiff eroooe looki ftwaj to 
the land of the Thracians and Mysians. 

Oo l oi ii of Bhodaa; Sao JSnw In Htproiet, note 97. 

*" rharcs: An island in tho harbor of Alexandria, on which one of the Ptol- 
emieo cauaed to be buUt tbo moat oelebratod Ugbtbouae oi antiqaUy at aa ax- 
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have qaite esoaped xny notioa But as it wasi ttnse 
tbinga being Uxty sjii oonspiccioiUi and the ocean* 
onietly glistening in the Bon, dearlV indicated to me 
tnat what I saw was the eartti. And when once I had 
fixed my gaze intently upon it, the whole living world 
of men was straightway quite plain to me^ not only ly 
nations and cities, but also the people themselves in fall 
vieWy some navigating the sea, others waging war, 
others tilling the fields^ others still busy in the law 
coortSy^ women and wild beasts^ and absolutely every- 
thing a fruitful soil produces. 
Fbibnd. Why, we statements you make are aIto> 

Sither inciediblei and conflict with one another. Fci^ 
raippus» you who just now were trying to diaoover 
the earth, which had been reduced to a small compass 
hy the mtervening distance, and who^ had not the 
CtolossuB indicated it to you, thought maybe it was 
somethin&^ else you saw— now in the world is it that all 
of a sudden you have become as it were a sort of 
Lynceus^ and distinguish all objects upon the eartii-— 
men, beasts, yes, andalmost the young of mosquitoes? 

13. Men. You've done well to call my attention to 
this. For what I ought most of all to have told, some- 
how or other I failed to mention. Well, to proceed — 
when on catching sight of it, I recognized the earth 
itself, but was unable to discern the other things by 
reason of the height, for my gaze no longer reached 
them, the matter troubled me exceedingly, and great 
was the embarrassment it occasioned me. But as 1 
stood with downcast eyes and all but in tears, the 
natural philosopher, Empedocles," came up just behind 
me, in appearance quite as black as a charcoal man, 
and cboke-f uU of ashes and well roasted. When I set 



pense of about ono million dollars. It was made of white stone, square, and of 
many stories. There were wind 'ws in the upper ones, through which torches, 
or fires, shone out at night to guide rm&tlB into Uub fawrbor. FttMOS OMM to be 
the general name for lighthouse. 

** Ocean: The ancients oonceired of the earth as a great flat disk, encircled by 
file wide strMinoCooeMi,wliiiohNtarMd into itself. 

40 Boij in the tow oowti: A «hrait al ttie foodiMM of ttae AtlMB^ 

tion. 

Lyneeos: See Charon: or. Seeing the Sights, note 16. 

£mi^»e«locles: See IHn/. o/' Dead, tiO. note SS. His soot\' looks were occasionad 
bgr (he tact that he had cast ninuelf into the crater ol Mfaa^ wheooe. AOoordtoK 
to TiiwtTitij. he had been projeoted op to the hwh hl 
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eyes on him — for it must be told — I was somewhat dis- 
concerted and fimcied that I saw a god belonging to the 
mooD. But eajB he— ^ ' Take courage, Menippue I 

In sooth, no whit a god am I — 

Why to ImmmrtftlB dort thon litw met 

—OA, X9U 187 « 

I'm Empedocles, tbe famous natural philosopher. 
Don't be surprised I For when I cast myself heels over 
head into the crater, the smoke sDatched me from -^tna, 
and brought me up here, and now I dwell in the moon, 
and walk, for the most part, in tbe air, and feed upon 
dew. Accordingly, I've come to release you from your 
present difficulty. For, your inability to see clearly 
objects npon the earth, I fancy, annoys and discom- 
poees you." — **It was very kind of yoa, most excel* 
lent Bmpedocles," said I, ''and as soon as I fly down 
again into Greece, I'll remember to make you a drink 
offering at the hole in the roof, where the smoke goesoiit, 
and at the new moons I'll gape thrice toward the moon 
and render thee homage."-— ** But, by Endymion,"" 
said he^ ''I've not come for the sake of the reward, but 
I'm somewhat distressed at seeing yoa grieved in 
spirit However, do yon know what you must do to 
become sharp^gbted?" — 14, **No, indeed!'' I replied, 
^'unless you somehow take away the mist from my 
eyes.^ For, as the case now stands, I seem to he ex- 
ceedingly blear-eyed."— **Indeed,*' said be^ "youUl 
have no need of me at all, for keenness of vision you 
have yourself already hroagbt with yoa from tbe 
earth/'— ''Ptay, faowisthatr I repUed, *'for I don't 
know."— "Don't yoa know/' said be, "wearing as yoa 
do the right wing of an eagleP"— "Certainly,'' said I. 
^*But what, pray, baTe a wing and an eye bi commonP" 
—"Why, just this 1" answered be. "An eagle is by 
far the most shar^vsigbted of all liTing beings, so that 
be alone looks straight at tbe sun. And that's what 
makes tbe eagle genuine king among birds, since he 

«* Od, xvi., 187: Words ot O^mem to hi» ton, T«tem«chus. who bad taken 
lilm Axr a god, so altored in Kppmnaobwtmh&brtbi^Umtik oC AtbaB^i golden 



Endymlon: See Council of the God». note 23. 

Take awajr tbe mlat from my ejrei: An aUuaiOD to the words of ▲then6 to 
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can gaze^ without winking, right in the face of the 
■un'srays." — "So th^aay," I replied, **and I rcigrat 
already that when I came up here» I didn't taka out 
my own and safastitutB for them the eagle's two eyes. 
Indeed, in my present plight^ Fve reached here witiii 
only half an outfit, and not equipped in all respects 
like a king; but I look like the bastard and disowned 
eaglets."*^" And yet it's in your power,'* said he, "to 
poononn right off one of the king's eyes. For if you'U 
rise up a little and without moTing the vulture's wing, 
will nap the other only, you'll become sharp-sighted in 
your right eye, aooordin^ to the law of that vnof^. For 
the other e^e» because it belongs to the inf enor side, 
cannot possibly avoid being very dull of sight.'* — ^''It 
will suffice^'' said I, '^though on^ the right one should 
see in eagle fashion. For Ishould be no worse off than 
the carpentere. I think I've often seen them adjust 
timbers to the leveb to better advantage with one eye." 
—As I said this, I followed the directions of Bmped- 
ocIe& who gradually withdrew from my sight and was 
slowly dissolved in smoka 15. The very moment I 
flapped the wing^ an exceeding great light shone around 
me, and the otgeots which had meanwhile lain con- 
cealed, all came in plain sight Anyway, as I stooped 
down toward the earth, I beheld clearly the cities, the 
men, and what was going on— not onlv what people 
were doing under the open sky, but what they were 
about at home, imagining that they were unobserved. 
There was Ptolemy,^^ living in wedlock wiib his sister, 
and his own son was plotting against Lysimachus. 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus,^ was flirtiDg on tibe sly 
with his stepmother, Stratonice. There was Alexan- 

BastoFd luid disowned eaglets: An aUuiton to tbe notioa that Uaepareofc birds 
ware wont to disown nnd cast out of tlw nsst sadi of their younir as ooold not 
gaze at the sun witliout blinking, on the f^round that they were bastards. 

«T Ptolemy: Pbilsdelpbus, kin^ of Egypt^ B. C. He nuurried his own 

sister, ArsinoS. widow of Lysimachns, one of the genwals of Alezaader, and 
afterward kinp of Thrnc \ A.:::afho< !es. a son of Lysimachus by a former mar- 
riage, bad been put to death upon the accusation of his stepmother, AralnoS. 
thSbe was ptotOng against his father's Ufa. 

Seleucus: Foiindor of tlio Syrian monarchy, In the division of the dominions 
of Alracaoder the Uroat, which folluwed upon his death. In his old age, fietetacns 
married Stntaoloft, a beautiful girl of seventeen, with whom Antiodns, hissoa 
by a former marriage, beoame so dsspemte^ la love that his lather gsivhsr 
up to him In marriage. 
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der,'* the Thessalian— his wife was making away with 
him. And Anti^nue^ was playing the gay Lothario 
with his son's wife. His own son was administering 
the poison to Attains. And elsewhere, in turn, I beheld 
ATsaoes murdering his wife» and the ennooh Arbaoes 



room 1^ his bodyguard, his ^ebrow shattered with a 
. golden oon. And things like these conld be seen taking 
place in labya, and, among the Scythians and Thra-- 
danSi in the palaces— people indulging in debauchery, 
murder, plots and robbery, living in terror and betra^r^ 
by their nearest friends. 16. Buch was the diversioii 
which the &>ings of the kings afforded me; but those 
of common folks were fat more laughable. And very 
justly so, for I saw also the following well-known 
people— HermodoruB,*^ the Epicurean, forswearing him< 
self for the sake of a thousand drachmas; the Stoic, 
Agathocles, suing his pupil for his fee; Clinias, the 
rhetorician, pilfering a bowl from the temple of Ascle- 
pius, and the Cynic, Herophilus, spending the night in 
a bagnio. But enough of this, for why should I tell of 
the rest — house-breakers, bribers, usurers and liars? 
In a word, it was a pretty changeful and motley spec- 
tacle," I assure j^ou. 

Friend. In sootb, Menippus, you might well tell of 
these things, too, for it seems to afford you no ordinary 
enioyment. 

Men. It is impossible, my friend, to describe them 
all in detail, as it was an arduous task even to run the 
eye over them. The most important things, however, 
appeared just as Homer says the scenes depicted upon 
the shield ^ did. Here were grand banquets and nuptial 

*• Aloxander: The cniel tyrant of Pherre in Thessaly, killed in .%7 B. C, by his 
wife, Tht'ho, and her three brothers. This event took place at least half a cen- 
tury before thoM tikmOj meotioDed. Msilpiiiu It not pmtlCBUir alpoat liii 

chronology. 

Antigonus, Attalus, Arsacos, Arbaces, Spatinus: Most of these are frequently 
recurring names among Eastern kings. Wnat particular individuals are meant 
a is not poosible to determine. Wieland sugsests that Lucian, here as in muaj 
Other places, may hate bad some palntinK mnis mlnd^ eye. 

■> Hermodorus: Of him and the others which follow, nothing fortiMTiikDQfWB. 
Probably they were well-known philosophers of Ltieian's day. 

•* L chaiureful and motley spectacle; With sections 16 ff., of., CKaron; or, 8co- 

•> The shield: UaAttm AiadOMhfBi&s»mtltm,&aA^ 
sriii, 478-006b 
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leetiTities; tbeieoonrtBof jiurtioe and public noDCiiiblifle ; 
in another place somebody ^vas sacrificing, and hard by 
anottier was evidentlj mourning. And when I looked 
away to the Land of the Gets*^! would see the people 
there at war; and when I tamed my eyes toward ib» 
Scythians^ ttiey oonld be seen traveling in their wagons. 
Inclining my ^yea little in the other direction, I 
descried the Egyptians tilling the eolL The Phcsmojan 
was engaged in traffic^ the Cilician in mamnding, tlie 
Spartan was being flogged, and the Athenian was bosy 
in the law ooorts. 17. As all these things were going 
on at about the same time^ yon can at once readily con- 
ceive what sort of a medley this appeared to be. Jost 
as if somebody should introduce many singers, or 
laflier many btmds of singers, and should then bid each 
one of the performers pay no attention to the hannony, 
but sing a sons on his own hook. As each one is am- 
bitious of applause, executes his own special |^eoe of 
music, and is bent upon outdoing his neighbor m loud- 
ness of Toice, can you possib^^ imagine what such 
singing would beP 

FBiBin>. Utterly ridiculous, Menippus, in all r^ 
speots, and a perfect babel of sounds. 

UsK. Well, my friend, all the people < upon the 
earth are just such choral singers, ana of such discord- 
ant strams the life of mortalB is composed. For not 
onlv the sounds they make are out tune, but also 
their attitudes are unlike,'* and their morements contra- 
dictory, and in their purposes they are utterly at vari- 
ance, until the conductor of the chorus drives every one 
of them off the stage, declaring that he has no further 

GetaB, etc.: In his sketch of what be saw, MeDlpDus humorously selects a 
single peciiUartty wltfa wfaidi to chsiueterise esdi of thsse peoples. nieGeUB, 
Urinf? alon^r the lower Danube, he eees at war; the Scrthlans are travelinj? over 
the steppes north of the Euzine. carryine their families in wa^ns with wicker 
or leather coverings; the Egyptians are tilling the fruitful vaUey of the Nile; 
the Phoenician is trafBcking on the Hediterranean; the Cilician, from hie moun- 
tain fastnesses in gouthern Asia Minor, te sallying forth on his marauding excur* 
sions; the Spartan is flopr_'in;^ his boys nt the altar of Artemis, to ncfust-nn them 
to endure the severest bodily tortures; and the Athf-man is, as usual, gn,titjtBig 
his fondness for litigation (see Timon, note 71). which AristOfllHHlsS VB^MUtaglf 
satirizes in the Wtupg. See also the ClowU, 206 ff.: 

"Scholar. Here's a map of the wotld for you. D'ye see f Ibete's Athens. 
SnuMUOBS. Wbstssgryoa? IrtwithnllmnU, fttr T dimtwrntfiacioiii i iliUin " 

TheJr attitudes are unlike, etc. : All this Imagery is dimmi tnm ttw 0006 of 
the chorus in a drama, inrillrting danoiOg MMlOttMr mOTaOMBtli M WSllil 

chanting the choral odea. 
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use for him. TheieiipoD, they all alike become mute at 
once and no longer amg out of tane that confused and 
ohaotro song. — But^ to resume my stofy— all that hap- 
pened upon this stoge^^ with its scenes so changeful 
and yariedy was, of course^ laughable. 18. But it 
came into my head to laugh especially at those quar- 
reling about boundaries of land, and at those who gave 
themselves airs, because they cultivate the Sioyonian 
plain/^ or own that part of Marathon in the environs 
of CBhioe, or possess a thousand acres at Aehamse. At 
any rate, the whole of Greeoe, as it then appeared to 
me from my perch aloft, was four fingers m extent, 
and Attica, I think, was proportionately many times 
smaller. Aocordingly, I was trying to get an idea of 
how much was left behind for these rich folks to pride 
themselves upon. For the richest in land among them 
all but appeared to me to be cultivating one of the 
atoms of Bpiourus." Looking away now to the Pelo- 
ponnesus also, I then caught sight of the district of 
Cynuria,'^ and remembered for how small a territory, no 
wider than an Egyptian lentil,*^ so many Argives and 
Lacedsemonians fell in one day. And besides, when I 
beheld a man pluming himself upon his gold, because 
fcxrsooth, he had eight seal rings and four bowls, I 
would make myself very merry at his expense, too. 
Why, Mount PangaBus *^ entire was of the size of a grain 
of millet— mines and alL 

19. Fbibnd. Bless your bear^ Menippus, what a 
marvelous spectacle! But the dtiee, by jingo^ and the 
men tiiemselves— how large did fliey appear? 

Upon this stage: Compare Sbakspero's 

••AUfiM world*! a stage, 
And an Ills BMB aad wooMn mnraly' pIsjWB/' 

You Like Jt, 2, 7. 

Tbe BknroQian plain: West of Corinth; CEooS and Acharne, in Attica; all 
of (hom nolsd forudr ferUlilj. HarmtlKm: Thesosoear ths tamoos bsttte. 

400 B. C. 

Atoms of Epiciiros: The atomical philosophy is here referred to Epicurus, 
who < laborat«Hi the doctrino (seo Luci-etius, De Rvrum Natura). It was first 
adTance<i hy Lrucippus and then developed by Deinocritus, who rpft^ntninfft 
that all phenomena have their causes in certain ori^nal Inflniteeimal, Impend 
trable, indivisible, and indestnictibit* particles, which he termed atoms. 

** Cyuuria: A frontier district of ArgoUs and Laoonia, and long a bone of oon- 
tentioa between thnn. 9bb Charon; ar^Seeinotke 8^M9, note «, 

*^ Tymtil: TliM fruity or seed, of a le^iminousplaBtoCtlMltlUUas^madlllSSdfor 
food to thij? day in Ep:ypt, Arabia an I Syria. 

•I Mount i'augaeus: In eastern Maceiluuiu, between riiiiippi and Amphipolia. 

II VM noted forits gold and flUfw rniaaii 
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Men. I presume you've often seen before now a 
swarm of ants,** some huddled together, some going 
forth from their city, others returning thither. One is 
carrying out the ordure ; another, having hastily caught 
up somewhere the husk of a bean or half of a grain of 
wneaty is bearing it off on a run. It is probable that 
there are among them, according to the requiremeDts of 
ant life, sort of architects, popular leaders and rulers^ 
devotees of the Muses,^and philosophers. Well, the 
cities I saw— men and all-— bore a most striking resem* 
blance to the anthills. But if my illustratioD, 9ie com- 
parison of men to a commonwealth of ants, seems to 
you trifling, ezamlDe the ancient legends of the Thes* 
salians. You will find that the Mynnidon%'* the most 
warlike tribe, were descendants from anta. 

Well, when I had had enough of looking and laugh- 
ing at eTerything, I gave myself a violent shake and 
flew upwaxd 

To the mansions of segis- bearing" Zeus, 
To the place where the other gSaa dwelL** 

20. I had not yet risen a stade, when the Moon, in a 
feminine voice, says: **0 Menij)pus, please, do me a 
service at the abode of Zeus, and good luck to you ac- 
cordingly 1'* — *'Say on," I replied. **Naught is heavy, 
unless it be something I must carry." — **It's an 
eri-aud," said she, *'of no great difficulty. I would 
have you take a request from me to Zeus. For by this 
time, Menippus, I'm tired of hearing the philosophers 

Swarm of ants: Compara Okann; or. Beting the A^JUi, IB, iriMra tte dti« 
•raoompiired to l)t>(>hives. 

•« Moses: See Uial. of God9^ 19, note 7. 

•* Myrmidons: A people of FlitSilotls Id wnitlMni TlwflB&ly, subjects of Peleos 
and Achilles, but formerly of the island of JEgina. When he made his son 
iisAcus ruler of the island, it being then uoinliabited, Zeus changed the anta 
{fivp^TfHB^ Into men, iHw ttaflraforo r ecelTed the bum MynnidflM 

( Mvp^tdoYBi), a legeDd wlildi arose, perhaps, from the ftnoled dertvatlM 

of the latter vrord from th^ former. In fact, the only connection between them 
is that both came from . coiuuioa root, meaning " swarm.'* Compare Ov1d« 

-ffilgis-bearing: See Dial, of Oods, S, note 6. 

Wbers the other gods dweU: Olympus, stiiotljr a high momitain on tte 
Maoedonian frontier of TlMSsaly, which, in the HAui, was concelTed to be the 
seat of the jfoda, Zens having his mnnsions upon its loftiest jx'ak, while tlie 
other gods lia4 their abodes in the dells beiow. Later the palace ot Zeus was 
plaoeo^M tte Moltli, tin aaiiw Olympiit bd^ 
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Bay 80 many awful thin^. They've no other ooonpa- 
tion than to inquire cunously into my afbirs — who I 
am," how large, and for what reason I am cut in half 
and gibbous. And some aflSrm that I'm inhabited, 
others thatlhang over the sea likeamirror; and others 
ascribe to me wtmtever attribute each one tuee a notion 
to. And to crown all, even my very lighty they 
say, is stolen and of a bastard sort, having come from 
above from the sun; and they do not cease their efforts 
iso bring me into collision even with him^my brother, 
though he is— and to set us by the ears. For it wasn't 
enoufi^h for them to say what they have concerning the 
sun himself— that he is a stone and a red-hot mass of 
metal* 21. And yet how many disgraceful and abom- 
inable things am I privy to, which they do o' niffhts, 
while b;^ day they are grave and manly in look, in 
dress dignified and by the laymen are treated with 
deference I I see these things. Nevertheless, I keep 
silence. For I regard it as unbecoming to divulge or 
shed light upon their goings on o' nights and upon the life 
each one leads behind the scenes.** fiut whenever I see 
one of them plaving the gay Lothario, stealing or com- 
mitting some other shameless deed at dead of night, I 
straightway draw a mass of- ckmds to me and wrap 
myself in them, so as not to expose to the gaze of the 
multitude old men behaving themselves in a manner 
unbecoming their long beards and their "virtue."* 
But they do not cease tearing me to pieces in their talk 
and insulting me in every way. Therefore — I call 
Kight to witness to it — I've often purposed to remove 
as far away as I could, in order to escape, if possible, 
from their moddlesome tongues. Mind, then, that you 
tell Zeus of these things, and add also that I can't stay 
where I am, if he doesn't scjuelch those natural philos- 
ophers, muzzle the dialecticians, raze the Porch to the 

Who I am, etc.: See Zuller's " History of Greek PbUoaopl^," tar tbe ancient 
BOtions, most of them fantastic, coDcemicig the moon. 

M BohindthetoaMs: i^d SxTfrrji, Sommertirodt^ amaadrtlon for flie oom- 

mon reading, eVt 6Hpr^ " upon the staf^e,'* i.e.^ the acted, hoOoir, unreal 
life each ono leadf? before the worl l, lik*^ that of the actor. 

••Their Tirtue'': Of which they make so many profeistons, and about which 
iMj pnle so miMh. 

Thersofc^tfroairofxAj^^ meZmu lit BerofobBOleflr. Vor AaOamr 
•bA MpMloi, m AnviMe, note 18. 
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ground, burn down the Academy and put a sfcop to the 
proceedings of the Peripatetics. In that way cmj could 
I have rest from their daily measurements of me." 
22. **It ahall be done/' said I, and at onoe I direotod 
my way beayenwaxd toward the aenith. 

Where uo lauds appeared, of men and cattle tilled.^ ^ 

— Od X.. 98. 

Nay, very soon even the moon seemed small to me 
as I looked down upon it, and presently I lost sight of 
the earth. Leaving the sun on my right, I flew through 
the stars and on the third day approached heaven. At 
first, I thought I would go in at once just as I was. 
For I fancied I should easily pass unnoticed, as I was 
half eagle; for the eagle,'* I knew, had been of old on 
intimate terms with Zeus. But afterward I reflected 
that they would very soon find out that the other wing 
I had on was a vulture's. Therefore, I judged it best 
not to run any risk, and so going up to the door I 
rapped several times. Hermes answered my knock. 



VI Of men aikl oattle tillad: OdUx^Wt Mid Iqr OdjHeus of the land of Ite 

LaastryKones. 

The ea«:Ie,eto.: Bef erring to the rape of Uanjiuedes, to whom Zeusapptsared 
on Mount Ida tn tbd form of Ml mgle» See D6a, cf Oa4», 4, and OmmeU ^ 

G'xlf, note 88. 

^> nermes: Meaaenger and general factotum of Zeus; here he tends th^ palaae 
door. Cf. Anstophaaea* Peaoe, 170 ff., for the experience of Trjgeuuis who 

" On haroessM beetle to the pods to drive. " 

HKRHsa. What's that f The sound of a human Toioe T Oh, 

What the plagiie hava wogot horaf 
iWiUi a foolish air of triumphJl 
My flying beetle. 
[AMuming a degree of fury suited to the OoeatUM,"} 
Thou vUialnoua, rile, audacious, desperate, 
Atrodoua, Infuioiia, nefSariona Tlllain ! 
Whoareyoat What's jouT luuiM f QpeokoatI 
Try. Nefarious— 

Herm. And what was joar Calherf Who was hot 
Tn. MaCartona^ 



HaaM. 1MI ne jour raaoaUjr iiam& whaiavarlt ta, 

Or br all the powers of onrth. thou dpg, thoil dieaL 
Tbt. a noiRhbor and luindv workman, 

Hot given to mischief-makliiji nor infonning. 



HEim. AjmI wfaat'ajourecTaDdharar 
Trt. This Mt of meat. 

Thai X bioagtt joa for a piraaent. 
HsaM. Ah, poor creature! 

Foorioiil I baft hoir did you come! 
Tn, Ah. there! see them, BOirl 

rm not such a rascal. Qo cail Zeus here, 
I want to apeak to him. 

Speak to Zeus f 
TooH BOfiar gat to tha tpeech of the god8» 

I promise jou : 
They ore ail paofcad off on a JounMj /eetardaj. 
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and, inquiriDg my name^ went off witib all speed to tdl 
Zeus, and after a little^ in great fear and trembling, I 
was admitted. I find them all seated together and 
somewhat stortled, as well as I» For fiie steaDgeness 
of m^ advent slightly disoonoerted Uiem, and they 
anticipated that all men wonld get wings after the same 
fashion, and very soon come up there. 23. Bnt Zeus 
bent npon me a frightfully piercing and Titan-like^ 
gaze and said : 

Who of mortals'* art thou and whexloe? 
Where thy city, thy parents too? 

— Od. i., 170. 

Well, when I heard this, I almost liked to have died 
firom terror. But for all that, I stood without opening 
my lips, stunned, as I was, by his stentorian voioe. 
At last, having recovered my presence of mind, I gave 
a full and explicit account from the very beginning, of 
how I had set my heart upon having a thorough knowl- 
edge of things in the heaven above, how I went to the 
philosophers, how I heard their contradictory state- 
ments, and now I grew weary of being distracted by 
their teachings. And then, one after another, I told 
^ my contrivance and of the wings, and all the other 
incidents of my journey, until I xeaohed heaven. To 
all these particulars I superadded the things enjoined 

Tar WbiUierT Whjr, where upon eurth ? 
Hkril Upon earth! 

Tbt. Wby, whfiTB tiMor 

HniL To tti»fiBn > a nB Oi t . uttermost eoraw ot the hm 



Try. AadlioiroMaejoaH(tli0re behind? 

I stayed 

To look to the bonsebold stuff— the pota 
The trenelt and the tables, and so forth. 



Tbt. Dear Hemies, faro yo;i well! 
HUUC I yVith ffravity. ] The same to thee. 

O mortel. fare thee weU 1 Remember met 
Trt. Hot there i jolly Beetle I we miut be folac. 
Hebm. He^s ^one away, Friend. 
Try Where? which way? what for? 
HxBjf. I'rumoted to the rank of ThuiideT'bearer 

In Juplter'8 chariot. 
TW. Well, then, what muat I do? 

Which way must I get back, pray? 

Well enough. 
The QoddaM here will take you— oeTer fear. 

& 

^* TttafrUke: Sea S$m In Btndett note 10. 

Who of mortals, etc.: Od. i., 170, words of TeleOMfllini tO AtiMB^ 
came to oouoeel him about hie father, Odyieeus. 
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by the Mooo. Zeus, however, merely amiled and re- 
lazed his brows somewhat. "Well, wellP' says he, 
"what shall one say of Otus and Ephialtes,^ now that 
even Menippus has dared to asoend into heaven? For 
to-day, then, we invite you to be our guest; but to- 
morrow," said he, "after we've attendea to the busi- 
ness that has brought you hither, we will send you 
away." With these words he rose up and proceeded to 
the jiart of heaven where oue could hear best. For it 
was time to give audience to the prayers. 24. Me^iu- 
while, as he went, he questioned me concerning earthly 
alSFairs — in the first place, what was now the price cur- 
rent of wheat in Greece; whether the storm a j'car ago 
came down upon us with violence, and whether the 
vegetables require mora wet weather. He next in- 
quired whether any one of the descendants of Phidias" 
yet survives, and why the Athenians had failed to 
celebrate the Diasia" for so many years, and whether it 
was their intention to complete in his honor the temple 
of Olympian Zeus,'* and whether the deepoilers of the 
temple in Dodona *^ had been caught. When I had re- 
plied to these inquiries, he said — "Tell me, Menippus! 
What opinion do men have about me?" "What opin- 
ion, sir, can they have," said I, "save what they are 
in all reverence bound to have — that you are sovereign, 

^* Otus and Ephialtes: See Charon; or^ Seebtg the Sightt^ note 10. 

Phidias: See Introduction, note 7. TcSv aTfo ^etSioVy lit., descendants; 

pMiiaps, pupils, or succeasors, of his. Zeus naturally felt a deep iuterest in ooe 
who bad dooe so mooh for hmi. 

" Diasia: See Timon, note 11. 

7> Temple of Olympian Zovm: Southeast of the Acropolis at Athens, and tb« 
largest temple ever erected In his honor. Its only rivals In size and BpU ndor 
were the temiJle of Diana at Ephesus, of Ap<>llo at Miletus, and of Z>eus at Agri- 
seotum in Sicily. It was projected by Pisistratua about 530 B. C, but in tiis 
&ouUou8 times that followed his dMmi the wofk was abandoned. Two oe«itii> 
riej? later King AntiochuH Kpiphanes of Syria resumed the work, but his death 
again interrupted it; and a Mitury afterward Sulla carried off the columns to 
adorn thti t^tinpla of Capitoline Jovh at Rome. In the time of Au^ustim a num- 
ber of kings and men of wealth undertook to finish it. But the work drsmsd 
along, aaOflie tsraiilo wm not dedicated until A. D. iiiiBMBSiy memn tor 

Its completion havin;;^ been supplied by the Emperor Hadrian, a great admirer 
of Athens. It had thus been about 650 years in building. No wonder Zeus bef^ 
to question whether It ever would be finished. The temple was of the dipteral 
class, with over one hundred and twentjr Corinthian columns, each about six nrid 
• half feet In diameter and six^ feet in height; sixteen are still standing. Ha- 
drian placed in the oella a magnificent gold and ivory statue of Zeus. 

Dodona: In Epinis, where Zeus had his most ancient shrtne. He revealeil 
lilmself In tbs rustling of the wind through the leaves of a grove of oaks and 
beeches. Hli gHMtiiMy WM tftaitad OB Ilia MiiiBitt o( tte adlMM MoM 
Tomanas. 
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and king ot all godsf* '^Tou will peraiBt in jeirting/' 
said ha **Biit I know very well their foodnesB for 

novelty, though you don't speak of it For time was, 
when I had the reputation with them of being a seer 
and a healer, and in short I was everything : 

Full-charged with Zeus were all the streetfl^ 
And all asaemblies of mankind. 

And at that time Dodona and Pisa** were magnifioent 
and uniTersally looked up to^ and I eould not even see 
on aooonnt of the smoke firom the sacrifioes. But ever 
since Apollo established his oracle in Delphi*^ sod 
Asdepius*^ his surgeon's shop at Pergamum and the 
teoople of Bendis" was built in Thrace, that of Ann bis 
in Egypt, and in Bphesus that of Artemis, they all flock 
to those shrinee and these keep holy days and offer 
faeoatombB; while me^ as though I had passed my 
prime, they think ttiey have honored enough, if ttiey 
sacrifice at Olympia* at intervale of four whole vears. 
Accordingly, you would find my altars more frigid than 
Plato's laws^'^or the syllogisms of Chrysippus." 

25. While talking over matters like these, we arrive 
at the place where he was obliged to sit and listen to the ' 
prayers. There was a row of openings like the mouths 
of cisterns, and furnished with covers, and near each 
there was placed a golden throne. Having, then, 

FuU-ohATgod with Z0IM, etc: Fromaa astrooomical poem of Arauw. AOAttva 
oCSoUinOIUda, who lired latli0tblrdoMtijB.O. St^ Fiaiil, ia liii A^dmi to 
tiM Atbenianfl, quotes from It tiM pMMlge TOV ydp MCCl yivo^ Itf/i^r^ " for 

we are also hia otTspriuf;.** 

Pitvi: See Dial, of Dead, 27, note 10. Here used to deaigoate O^mpia, 
•" Delphi: Soo Dial, of GocU, 16, note 6. 

•4 Asclepiua: See Dkd. of (Todt, IS, DOte 1. He had a famous temple at Perga- 
mum in Mysla, frequents by rn*at numbers of the sick, who had to sp«»nd one 
or moro nijjhts in tin* siiuctuiiry ai.l observe certain rules of the priests. Tlio 
remedies were revealed to the sick in a dream. If cured, thoy oCferetl to hlin a 
cock or a goat aad left iu the temple a tableti reoonUng name* diseoae, and bow 
cured. 

•• Bendis: See Zeus tn Ileroietf note 20. For Anubis, see Council of the Gods, 
note 29. The temple oC Arfeeniil At Epbeetis, of the looic order, was one of the 
largest In the ancient world and or proverbial magnlfloeooe, 486 ft. by £90, 
Witn 197 oolomns, each GO ft. high. 

Seodlloe at Oijrmpia: For the Olympic gaineBaeeih'eaiii, or Oloclei note 14. 
Ttm merttkom were raierred for the last diaj. 

Plato's laws, coatained In his " Repablic/' are tf rmed frigid, because repre- 
senting the cold, ahstmotoooceptioas of a philosopher, never actuaUjr realued. 
For Chrystppus, sse Ooneeming Salaried Compomumtt note U. Be iBfentsd tllS 
kind of argument called Sorites, or llSSp CC qrlldglsms, the omwinrtotl Of CM 
forming toe premise of the next. 
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seated himself at the first hole, Zens took off tho lid and 

Sye audience to the suppliants. From all quartm of 
) earth they sent up prayers of divers sorts and kinda 
For I also myself stooped over and along with him lis- 
tened to the prayers. They ran as follows— ZensI 
Would that 1 might become a king."— -'^Grant, O ZeusI 
that I mav have a fine ozop of onions and garlic." — 
'^0 ye godsl Would that my father might soon die!" 
— ^And one and another saia--**May I be my wife's 
heirl" — grant that I may not be detected in my 

Elots against mpr brotherl"— that I may win my 
iwsuitl"— "Would that I might be crowned victor 
in the Olympic games I"— Amonff seafaring men one 
prayed that the north wind might olow, another for the 
south wind. The farmer asked for rain, the fuller for 
sunlight. Zeus listened and carefully scrutinized every 
prayer, though he didn't grant all the things prayed 
for. 

Bat one the sire gave^ another he denied. 

— jB. xvi, 250. 

Those prayers that were lawful he permitted to oome 
up through the hole and hastily deposited tiiem on his 
right, but the unholy ones he sent back again without 
being realized, puffingthem back, that they might not 
oome near heaven, ^ut in the oase of one prayer in 
partioulaTy I saw that he was even at his wits' end. 
For, when two persons offered oontradictory petitions 
and promised the same saorifioes, he couldn't make up 
his mind to which one of them he would rather nod. 
So, you see, he had the well-known experience of the 
Academics * and was unable to reach any decision what- 
ever, but, like Pyrrhon,*^ he suspended judgment and 
gave the matter careful consideration. 26. When he 
had sufficiently attended to the prayers, be i)assed on to 
the next throne aiid the second hole, and bending down, 

" But one the aire frave, etc.: 11. xvi., a60,Midof the ADSifW oC Zoatto Um 
prayer of Achilles in behalf of Patroclua. 

Academics: An allusion to the New Academy, of which Carneadea, seeond 

centun' B. C, was the founder. Tliey held that it is impossible to arrive at taf 
oertaiiity of Icuowledgc, but one must content himself with mere probabihty. 

*• Pyrrfaon: A native of Elfs, flourishfKl about SOO B. C. ; founder of the Soeplie, 

or hesitatinff, school of T>yii!os )i))iy, which asserted nothing- positively, but only 
opined. The mind in u> Luid iiaeJif in suspense it^pecUng everythiuf . for csr* 
tilBlgr li ImpoMttilSk 
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deToled his time to the oaths and thoss who appeal to 
ttie witness of heaven. After ^ving andienoe to these 
also and a quietus to the Bpiouzean Hemnodorus^ he 
changed his seat to the next uuon^ in order to oooupy 
himself with omens, oraoles and auguries. Vram 
thenoeheprooeeded to the hole of the sacrifices, thioueh 
which the smoke came up and announced to Zeus tibe 
name of the person making the ofE^ering. LeaTing 
these^ he issued orders to the winds and the seasons, as 
to what they should do. — ^'^To-day let it tain with the 
Spythians, with the Libyans lighten, and snow among 
tiie Gheeks. Here^ Boreas, do you blow in Lydia,"ana 
you. South Wind, keep quiet I You West Wind there, 
lash the Adriatii} into waves and let some thousand 
measures of hail be scattered over CappadociaT* 

27. By this time he had supemsed pretty much 
everything, and we proceeded to the banquet hall, for 
it was now the dinner hour. Hermes took me in charge, 
and seated me alongside of Pan " and a priest of Cybel6 
and Attis and Saoazius, deities of alien origin and 
questionable title. As for the menu, Demeter"* fur- 
nished a Icjaf of wheat bread, and Dionysus wine, Her* 
acles the meats, myrtle berries, Aphrodite, and Poseidon 
sprats. I at once took, on the sly, a sip of ambrosia 
and nectar. For most excellent Ganymedes — such was 
his courtesy — whenever he saw Zeus lookinpj in another 
direction, would quickly pour in for me a half, or even 
a whole, pint of nectar. The gods, though, as Homer 
says somewhere — and, I think, I've myself observed as 
well as he, what they do there — the gods neither eat 
food nor drink sparkling wine, but they have ambro- 
sia •* set before them and get boozy on nectar. They 

•1 Lydla: In the western part of Asia Minor, Cappadocia in the central. 

** P«o: See Dial, of Ood$^ 4« note 2. For priest of C^ybel^, see Zeut in UeroicM, 
not0 68. For Attis «od Babailuft, lee Cottncu of the Oid*, note 87. 

»• Demoter: The earth-gcxJdoss, patroness of atrriculture and of all the arta 
coiiQccted with it. Uenco, oa agriculture ia the bafiis of ciTiliaed life, she was 
regarded as a goddess of human dWUxafeion. Her attributes wera « torch in her 
right hand, a sheaf of gmin in her loft, a chaplet of erain ears upon her heatl. 
and a basket of flowers or of ears of wheat \>y Irt side. —Dionysus, god of wine and 
Ttnejards. —Heracles. th<* sliil't i.l jirchnr and dann;^ hunt*'!-. Most of his labors 
and adTenturea were in contending with beasta. For his apotheosis see I>iaU o/ 
OodM, 18. note 9. —Aphrodite, goddess of beauty and lore and personification of tae 
creative and generative forces of nature. Among other pUuits tho myrtle vrns 
one of h»*r attributes.— Poseidon. g(xl of the wa. Fn h d«Mty contributes soino 
charucceristic viand to the bill of fare. Po:^eidoti'8 contributioa laqjlCalliaanMll 
■ea flsh closely allied to our herring;, and, like that, salted down. 

** Anihr^*# aod nectar; See Dial, of Uods^ 4, note 4. 
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take most delight in feeding on the smoke from the 
sacrifices — borne up, savor and all — and on the blood of 
the victims, which the priests pour over the altars. At 
the dinner Apollo'"*^ played the lyre and Sileniis danced 
the cancan, and the Muses stood up and chanted a part 
of Hesiod's** Theogony and the first ode of the Hymns 
of Pindar. When we had got enough of it, we went 
to sleep just as each one was — ^prettj well oomed, I tell 
you. 

28. All night long in slumber others were wrapped, 
Both gods and heroes who from chariots fight ; 
Bat me in his emlnaoe sweel steep did not retain.** 

— UL ii, 1 «. 

For I was turning over in my mind many other mat- 
ters, but especially the following queries — How haj> 
pens it that Apollo in so long a time doesn't make out 
to grow a beard? — How is it that night comes on in 
heaven, since the Sun is always present there, and 
participates in tbo feasting? — Then I dropped off into a 
very short nap. Early in the morning Zeus got up and 

gave orders to proclaim an assembl3\ 20. As soon aa 
ley were all present, he opens his speech as follows: 
**The coming of this stranger yesterday has furnished 
the occasion for calling you together. I long ago 
wanted to take counsel with you concerning the philoeo- 
phexs; and influenced above all by the Moon and the 
things whereof she complains, I have resolved not to 
postpone any longer the thorough investigation de- 
manded. For there has lately come to the surface of 
human life a class of men, indolent, quarrelsome, oon- 
ceited, hot-tempered, somewhat lickerish, rather silly, 
a lot of cranks and choke-full of impudence and, to uae 
Homer's phrase^ 

ApoUo: Ood of miMde. The lyro wm Ids teTorite inttnunents with iMA 
Wtertalned the bmouets of the pods, ac<-ompanie<l by the Muse*, of wllQllilM 
WM regarded as the leader.— tiileuus, see (Jouiicil oj iht Gods^ note & 

Reriod: A poetof BoBOtlft,a!0-800B. C. Wb Theogony txm^awaMy 6t tbB 

origin of tlie goa;?. with a nrehido on the onpin of the visible order of Nature. 
His chief poora was " Works and Days," treating of the works of the farmer, 
and of the times aud soasons, when they should be done. For Pindar see Dream^ 
or Cock, note 1 3. The hymns probably refer to those in honor of PerMplKMi6» Fot* 
tuna and the f^>d8 of Thebet, of which some fragments remain. 

•t All night long, eto.: Lines fktn tiM opening of Jk IL, with i/iS mMUMti 
taenia, 

M Apollo: floe JSMiftfK Ar0fei,aotoBQw 
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cnmberew of the ground.** 

H. xviii, 104. 

These men, moreover, are divided into guilds and 
have devised all manner of mazy processes of reasoning. 
Some have called themselves Stoics/^ others Academics, 
others Epicureans, others Peripatetics, and by other 
names far more ludicrous than these. Furthermore, 
they have assumed the august name of * virtue* and go 
about with their eyebrows perked up and with long 
beards, cloaking beneath a hypocritical mien their 
despicable morals. They bear the most striking resem- 
blance to those actors of tragedy, of whom, if one 
should take off their masks and that robe shot w ith 
gold, what remains is a ridiculous duodecimo of a man 
hired for seven drachmas ^''^ to take part in the play. 

30. *'Such being their character, on the one hand, they 
despise all their fellow-men; on the other they make 
monstrous statements about the gods, and getting gul- 
lible striplings together, they discourse in tragic phrase 
upon the hackneyed topic of * virtue,' and indoctrinate 
them in the subtleties of argument. In the presence of 
their pupils they are all the time sounding the praises 
of patience and sobriety, and spitting upon wealth and 
pleasure. But how can one adequately describe the glut- 
tony and sensuality in which they indulge when alone 
and all by themselves, and how they lick off the dirt 
from the obols? And, worst of all, while they accom- 
plish nothing themselves, either for the common wel- 
fare or that o£ the indiyidual^ but are good for nothing 
and useless, 

' Never of aoooont in war, or at the oounoU board ; ' 

—II. ii. , 202. 



Cumberora, etc.: II. xxiii. part of lioe. 104, wlMm Achilles calls himaolf "a 
dead weight on earth/' in hJs lOROfr and ditooungeiiMiit at tiie d«atlH>t hit 

cheriahea friend Patroclus. 

Stolei, etc.: The four leading aohoolt of phOoeophy. For tha Stoioi and 
Epicii mans, st^ Ze us in M«roic9, note IS, WW ue Acartwnina aod iPirlpateMci, 
flee Fara*iU^ note 18u 

>•> Seren dmchmas: s aboul $1.40, probably the ordinary pay of an aofeor for 

appearing in a Binfjle play. 

j^ever of account. etc.: lU ii., 208: quoted from the acatJiing rebuke adninif- 
tored by Odysseus to the men of the Acnaian rank aod file, who had retreated to 

their ahijps and were alxnit to launch thoin, shouting to on<> another t ho whilei 
and paymg no heed to their coouaaader's real intent. See Farasite, note lOl 
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thev nevertheleBB denounce everybody else, and bavisg 
laid in a stock of rather bitter words and oomied cmt 
some scurrilous expressions, tbey censure and upbraid 
their neighbors. And that one of them is iboaght to 
carry off the palm who bawls the loudest, is most reck- 
less, and the boldest in his blasphemids. 

31. '*And yet^ should you aak one of them as with 
much ado he Tooiferates and denounces everybody else: 
'What are you in particular doing?' or *In the name 
of heaven, what contribution can we in justice say you 
axe making to the world?' — ^if he were inclined to tell 
the precise truth, he would say: — 'It isuseleaSi in my 
opinion, to sail the sea, till the soil, serve in war, or fol- 
low some craft; but I shout and live in squalor; I 
bathe in cold water and go about barefoot in the wintry 
weather, and like Momua,^^ I carp at whatever any- 
body else is doing. If some man of means has spent a 
great deal for fish and other dainties, or keeps a mis> 
tress, I inquire closely into the matter and am provoked 
at it. But if one of my friends and companions takes 
to his bed, sick and in need of succor and nursing, I 
profess utter ignorance of the fact.' — Such, ye gods^ 
are these creatures! 82. In particular, thoee amoDsr 
them called Bpicureans are verily insolent even, and 
assail us vehemently, affirming that the gods take no 
interest in human affairs and utterly ignore what is 
going OD. Therefore, it is high time for you to con- 
sider that if once they succeed in persuading the world 
<rf this you will be pinched with hunger. For who 
would any longer sacrifice to yon when ne has no ex- 
pectation of getting anything more for it? Yon all 
heard our guest recount yesterday the complaints the 
Moon makes. As respects these things do yon take 
counsel as to what measures will prove most advanta- 
geous to mankind and safest for ns.'* 

33. As Zeus uttered these words the council was 
thrown into an uproar, and straightway they all cried 
out: Smite tiiem with a thunderbolt I Bum them up! 
Destroy them 1 Oast them into the yawning cleft ^ back 

»«• Momus: See Dial, o f Ooda, 30, note 8. 

>o« YawniDg cleft, et c.; At the f oot of th e pred ploti oo tlid north side of the 
Acropolis was tiW PtlimiQBBIi Ml MOOKWd ^pOt OK gVOOndt Wtdoil CrtllllfMlli 

Wert) thrown. 
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of the Aoropolig, or into Tartarus/'^ as jou did the 
Giants r'*" 

Zeus again commanded silence and said : ''It shall be 
as you will. They shall every one be utterly destroyed, 
dialectics and all. But for the time being, at least, it 
is not meet that any one sbould be punished. For as 
ou are aware, it is holy time these four months, and I 
ave al read 3" proclaimed the usual armistice/*" Next 
year, however, at the beginning of spring, base as they 
are, basely shall they perish by my terrible bolt" 

The son of Cranvfl noke and nodded assent with his eyebrows 
dark.'*' —A i, m 

34. "As regards Menippus here, this,'* said he, **is my 
pleasure — let him be stripped of his wings, that he may 
never come this way again, and Hermes shall to-day 
conduct him down to the earth." With these words he 
dismissed the assembly. But he of Cyllene seized me 
by the right ear, aud about evening yesterday set me 
down with a rush in the Ccramicus."* 

Well, my friend, you've heard everything, all the 
news from heaven. So now I'll be off, that I may 
bring these same good tidings to the philosophers also, 
who are walking up and down in the Poecile."* 

Tartarus: See Dial, of Gods, 10. note 5. Compare 11. vlii., 13 ff., wherf> Z*mi8 
threatens the goUs with the luost diruful cuosequcucoA, should they bear buccot 
to ettlwr TiQjttM or Dmuuuw: 

Him will I seize and hurl to Tartanis dank and dork, 
Down, down, where lit^s l>eaeath the earth a *culf abysmal; 
Thert> gates of iron stand and threshold of bronss. 
As far below Hades, as heaven atwve Um earth. 

niants: See Zeus in Heroirg. note 0. 
^JI^^^Tbe^iwji d armistice: The winter time, when the thunderbolt of Zeus was 

>o« The son of Cronus, etc.: H. !., 528. where Zeus bows his head inplsd|« to 

fultill the request of Thetis in behalf of her apprifved son, Achilles. 

He of Cyllon*'': i.e., Hernu»s, so calltnl from Mount Cyllen6, between Achaia 
and Arcadia, in a K^'^ttoof which he was bom. 

>io Ccrnmiciis: Tho Pott'^n;' Quarter of Atheni, H Ut ' lli Pei l Of the AoopeUa. 

Ill PoBCile: See Zcut in HerQict^ note 87. 
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2. 

THE BANQUET; OR, THE LAPITHiBl 



InTEBIiOCUTOBS. 

PhUiO, o friend^ and LudAN himUlf. 

Introduction : The second title of the Dialogue is humoroualj 
derived from the oelebiatod fight between the Lapithn and the 

Centaurs at the marriage feast of PIrithoQs and Ilippodamiak 

with which Lucian not inaptly compares the banquet here 
described. The Lapitha; and Centaurs were Thessalian tribes. 
According to Homer, tlie latter were a tierce and savage people 
of giant strength, occupying the higher mountain famda. The 
ocmoeption of them as half horse and half man is of later cnngiii, 
coming into vog\ie after the time of Pindar (.W B. C). It arose 
perhaps from tlieir si>lendid horsemanship and the habit of spend- 
ing most of tlieir lives on horseback. PirithoQs, one of the 
LtipithaD, invited the chief Centaurs to his wedding feast, where 
one of them, becoming heated with wine, undertook to oany off 
the bride. A desperate battle ensued in which Tlieseus and 
Nestor particifjated as friends of PirithoGs. At last, after great 
losses on both sides, tlie Centtiurs were compu ttly tlefeated. 
The incidents of this fight, which was regarded, as a s^-mbol of 
the long and sewe stroggle between Greek ciTilintlon and 
Pelasgio barbarism, formed a favorite subject in Greek temple 
art. Thoy are represented with extraordinary spirit and life in 
the splendid reliefs of the metopes of the Paiiht ni m at Athens, 
the finest of which, called the Elgin Marbles, aie now one of the 
oh<noest treasures of the British Husenm. 

FhilOy his curiosity having been aroused by current 
reports as to ichat took place at a certain grand 
dinner at which Lycinus was present, intm^ 
views him, in order to ascertain the fatds. 

1. Philo. All manner of eport, Lycinus, they say 
you people had yesterday at the dinner in the bouse of 
Aristasnetus. Unless Charinus misrepresented the 
facts, certain philosophers present indulged in some 
remarks^ over which a quarrel arose of uo small propor- 
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tions; <he afbdr proceeded as far as wouBds, and finally 
the oompany hton up in a bloody row. 

Lyoinus. And where did Obarinus get this intoma- 
tion, PhiloP He didn't dine with ns. 

Phil. He said he got it from Dr. Dioniens. The 
doctor, too, was himselfy I think, one of the company. 

Ltc. Certainly! He was not, however, present in 
person during the whole afEair from the very begin- 
ning. But he came in late, when the scrimmage was 
already about in niidcourse, just before they came to 
blows. Accord iugly, 1 wonder that ho was able to give 
a clear account at all, as he was not cognizant of the 
occurrences that led to the bloody brawl, in which their 
love of strife culminated. 

2. Phil. Yes, Lycinus! And it was on this account 
that Charinus himself bade us come to you, if we wanted 
to learn the facts, and how everything went off. For be 
said that Dionicus himself acknowledged that he 
wasn't present in person during the whole affair, but 
that you knew exactly what took place, and could tell 
the very words which canned the trouble, inasmuch as 
you are not a careless listener to such things, but pay 
close attention. So make haste and regale us with this 
most delightful entertainment. I don't know that there 
could be any more delightful one — tome at least — espec- 
ially, as we are going to feast, none the worse for liq- 
uor, and in peace and quiet, without shedding any 
blood, and out of reach of any missile. Nay, I know 
of none more delightful, whether it were graybeards 
who played some drunken tricks at the dinner, or 
young men, who, under the influence of strong drink, 
said and did things which they ought not to at all. 

3. Lyc. So you expect me, Philo, to disclose to all 
the world and his wife these indiscretions which are 
more suited to youth, and to describe in detail matters 
which took place nnder the influence of wine and strong 
drink, when we ought to consign them to oblivion, ana 
regard them all as deeds of the god Dionysus,^ who 
for aught I know permitted one of his own orgies* to 

> Dionyeus: Ood of wine. See CouneO of Ood$% note 8. 

> Hie own orjjries: The tecret rites, or wonUp, jmctJced hr the initiated iIom; 
used of the myHterios of Demeter, but more ooininonly of the rites of DionynHL 
or Bftcchus, as ho waa also oalled. These were characterked by boisterous ixMRt> 
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come to a premature oloee and turn oat a joyless affair. 
Take oare» then, lest it betoken in your case a malicioaa 
sort of peraoD, to be prying into snoh things, which it 
is well to leave behind in the banquet hall, when one 
departs. For, as also the saying of the poet has it^ 
hato a guest with a good memory." i^o, it wasn't 
right of \Dr. Dionious to divulge these things to Chaii- 
nus and disoharge the dregs of stale stories in a flood 
upon men who belong to the guild of philosophers. 
afong with you I J wouldn't be guuty of telling any 
such stuff. 

4. Phil. This veluotsnoe cf jours is all affeotetion, 
Lycinus. But you ought by no means to act so toward 
me; for I know to a certainty tiiat you are itehing to toll, 
far more than I am to hear. Tes, you look to me just as 
though, should you be at a loss for bearei-s, you would 
be delighted to go to some pillar or statue and pour 
forth the whole story, without pausing or closing your 
mouth. Anyhow, should I want to leave now, you Ml 
not let me go without hearing it. Rather, you'll hold 
mo fast, follow after me, and beg me to stay. And I, 
in my turn, will be coy and prudish tow^ard you. Yes, 
and if I think fit, 1*11 go off and get the details from 
somebody else — you needn't tell me. 

Lyc. Well, you needn't lose your temj^r. I'll 
give you an account of the affair, seeing you've set 
your heart upon it so; but be sure and not circulate 
the story. 

Phil. No, not unless I'm utterly oblivious of Ly- 
cinus! You yourself will do it better than I, and get 
the start of me in telling everybody. Accordingly, 
there'll be no need of my saying anything. 6. Weil, 
then, to proceed, tell me this first I Was it upon the 
marriage of his sou Zenon that Arista^uetus enter- 
tained you? 

Lyc. No I He was giving his own daughter, Clean- 
this, in marriage to a philosopher by professioDi the 
eon of the money-lender,* Eucritus. 

Phil. A right handsome youth, 'pou my word I 



* Money-lender: Or priyatc bauker. a cIoas whomAde a buainesB of 
ohMgingADd loftoln^. They acquired great credit and bad buaiaeM 
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Only he's still quite young and not at all of suitable 
age to get married. 

Lyc. Well, he didu't find any other more suitable 
match for his dau^'hter, I presume. The young man, 
however, seemed to be well-behaved and had a liking 
for philosophy. And, besides, he was the only son 
Eucritus had — a man, by the way, of large means — and 
80 out of the whole lot of suitors Arist^netus chose 
bim as bridegroom.* 

Phil. The fact you speak of, that Eucritus is rich, 
was, to be sure, no trifling inducement. But who were 
the guests, Lycinus? 

6. Lyc. As for the rest, why should I name them to 
you? But among the philosophers and learned men 
whom, I presume, you want to bear about most of all, 
there were present the old gentleman, Zenothemi8,^from 
the Porch, and along with him Diphilus — yclept the 
Labyrinthine — who was tutor to Zenon, Aristaenetus' 
son. Of the Peripatetics there was Cleodemus — you 
know the loquacious fellow, fond of cross-questioning 
people. His pupils dub him a sword and cleaver. 
Yes, and the Epicurean, Hermon, was there. As he 
came in the Stoics eyed him askance, and turned away, 
and evidently loathed him as though he were a parri- 
cide and accurst. These gentlemen were invited to the 
dinner because they were friends and acquaintances of 
Aristjenetus himself, and with them Histiieus, the 

frammarian,' and the rhetorician, Dionysodorus. 7. 
'or the sake of Chajreas, the bridepjroom, Ion, the Pl.i- 
tonist, his tutor, sat with thera at the festive board. 
He was a sort of dignified looking gentleman — jou 
might have taken him for a god — and wore upon hia 
face a decorous air that was trulv remarkable. At all 

* Chose him as brideprr^Kmi: For the nuurtafo eultoint ADd cwwmptifal of thd 

Grwks, see Becker's Charideit. 

* Zenothemls: This and the names of philosophers wbicb follow probablj rep- 
resent well-known persons in Laclan*s time. Dfphllus ii styled The LftliVTiattt- 

Ino " from his winning, intricate, confiised mode of argumentation. 

* The Porch: See Zeu» in Heroic^ note 87. For the Peripatetics, see ParaaUet 
noteia For the Bpiearesiw sad StMCB, tee 2(SM«MA«rofet, note UL 

V The gremmsrlsn; 6 ypanfictrtxoi^ eppUed to professkmsl te t sr i nsler e 

and critics of the poets, cspoclnlly of Homer; also used to desl^ate teachers of 
the rudiments of education. The rhetoridan, 6 pijt09p^ wm s teacher of rhet- 
oric end the art of eloqueoce, wrote ^ p ee ch ei ipr olaew to dsllTsr, end weshtmp 
mU oCtsnAtnTOiingleofeurer. 
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events the multitude, in recognition of the correctness 
of his judgment, Bt3^1e him the '*Canon."* As he 
l^assed, they all rose and made room for him, and 
greeted him as one of the better class. In a word, the 
affair looked as though a god had arrived when Ion, 
the admirable, put in an appearance. 8. At length 
the time came for the guests — about all of whom 
were now present — to take their places at table.* The 
ladies, of whom there were not a few, came in upon 
the right and occupied the entire divan on that side; 
and among them was the bride, quite closely veiled, 
and surrounded by the women. The rest of the crowd 
took their places on the side facing the door, ac- 
cording to each one's rank. 9. Directly opposite the 
ladies, first in order sat Eucritus, and next was Aris- 
taenetus. Then a question arose as to which should 
have the precedence, Zenothemis, the Stoic, on the 
score of his age, or Hermon, the Epicurean; for the 
latter was priest of the Dioscuri ^® and belonged to the 
first family in the city. But Zenothemis solved the 
difficulty at once. — **Ari8t5Bnetus," says he, **if you 
consider me inferior to this Epicurean here — to say 
nothing else that's bad about him — I'll retire, and you 
can have your dinner all to yourself." At the same 
time he called his servant and made as if he were go- 
m<y;. Then Hermon spoke uj). Take the first place, 
Zenothemis! Yet, even if for no other reason, it were 
meet for you to give place to one who is, at all events, 
a priest, although you have utterly despised Bpioiirus." 
— '*I can't help laughing,'' replied Zenothemia; "iial 
ha! ha! an Epicurean a priest!" — With these words 
he took the aeat^ and Herman, for all that, sat next to 
him* Then came Cleodemus, the Peripatetio; then 
Ion, and next below him the bridegroom. I sat next, 
and by my side Diphilus, and below him Zenon, his 
pupil, and then came the rhetoridan, DkmysodoniSy 
and Histisus, the grammarian* 

• The " Canon" : 6 xavooY^ the norm, or rule, which serrei to detarmiiM, 
«r mgnlalek Other tblngik 

*• Dtofoofl: OMtor and Polydeooe*; so called m sons of Zeus. 
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10. Phil. Bless me, Lycinus! The baoquet you 
are describiDg eeems to have been a sort of Museum," 
or school of philosophers — the most of them. I for my 
pfirt highly commend Aristaonetus, because in cole- 



fit to entertain the wisest in preference to the rest, and 
— what indeed was most remarkable — culled the best 
from every sect, not those from this 6chool| or from 
that, but all promiscuously. 

Lyc. Of course he did, my friend. For he isn't one 
of the common herd of rich folks, but in fact takes an 
interest in education and passes the most of his life in 
the company of the cultured. 11. Well, then, to pro- 
ceed — during the first part of the entertainment there 
was general silence, for a varied menu had been pro- 
vided. However, I needn't, I presume, enumerate the 
viands also — the sauces, sweetmeats and savory dishes 
— for there was a plenty of everything. Meanwhile 
Cleodemus, bending over toward Ion, said: **D'ye see 
that old man'* — meaning Zenothemis, for I was listen- 
ing — **how he is stuffing himself with the dainties, and 
has spilled the soup all over bis clothes, and what 
things he is helping his servant to, who stands behind 
him — thinking that the rest don't notice it, and all un- 
mindful of those next to him? Call the attention of 
Lycinus also to it, so that he can see the performance." 
But I didn't need Ion to point it out to me, for I had 
observed it long before from the high place I occupied. 
12. No sooner had Cleodemus said this, when the 
Cynic," Alcidamas, burst unbidden into the room, 
quoting as a good joke the stock phrase: 



I > The cynic: This school was founded by Antisthenes (see Dial, of Dead, 27, 
N. 2). The great name of the soct was his pupil, Diojrenes of 8iuqp6 (see Dial, of 
Dtad, 1. N. 1>, who was succeeded by Crates (see Died, of Dead, 27, N. 3}. Menip 
pus, a favorite character of Lucian's, was of this sect (Hee Dial, o f Didd, 1, N. JJ). 
The dictum, *' IJve according; to oature,^^ they made the foundation principle of 
their philosophy. Aocordin^lj, all external circumstances and conditloas, suc^h 
as fooid, clothinj^ and IcMlj^inj^, were rcparded with indifTerence. Tliey preached 
contentment with what one ha I, no matter how little it mij^ht be^-the less the 
l>etter. Pleasure as an object in liir they utterly despi»xl. " Rather go mad 
thao take pleasure in anything,'' said Antisthenes. With them the IdMl ooii> 
dftkm WM to have no wants or deslree, or the feweet ponlhle. Thejr pnotfoed 
absolute Independenc»\ frr'edom, the utmost frankness of speech, contempt for 
all social arrau^'t'inentfl and oonTentionalities, and hved apart, mingUDg with 
their fellow -men onijio tnul thsm With notBtal npPObtOOB. Ct AMCfhli 




most longed for, he thought 
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MflDebMis is hm, tluwgh lie got no InTitation. 

However, most of those present thought it a piece of 
grc«s inipudeDce on bis part and replied to him off- 
Laud, one with : 

Thoa art cnsj, MeneUiu. 

— il viL, 109." 

And another wiUi : 

But Agamenmon, Atrsiifl^ son, therein no pleasure found. 

And ottisr welUtimed rsmarks fhey made in an nnder- 
tcme— -right to the point and clever they were, too. 
No one daied, however, to speak his mind right onL 
for they were afraid of Aloidamas. He's ever eo gooa 
at shouting, you know, and more noisy than any 
On this aoooont he was thought to be superior to every- 
body else, and all stood in very great fear of him. 13. 
Aristcenetus, after a word of compliment, bade bim 
take a seat and sit down by the side of HistisBUs and 
Dionysodorns.— "Get along with you 1" cried he. " It's 
effeminate and the mark of a weakling to sit as you 
bid me upon a chair or a sofa, in the way you folks are 
feasting here upon this soft couch, reclining all but 
upon your backs with purple rugs placed beneath. I*ra 
going to take my dinner standing bolt upright, and 
walking about as the banquet proceeds. Yes, and if 
I should get tired of this, why, I'll spread my cloak 
upon the ground and lie down, resting on my elbow, 
just as they represent Heracles" as doing.**— ** Well,'* 

" //. ii , 4fN: Wh'Tfi McriL'laus is represented ns fori;iii^ unbidden to th»^ jtjvo- 
rifice and to the banquet eiveu by Agamemnon to tbe princes of tba Acluuan 
hOBt. bef ov« tiMj marahaited tbiir imb for battta^ 

" 77. vil., 109: Words of Apimomnon, when hn soiipht to stay his brc-ther 
from hifljpurpoae to fight tSnf^ with the goodly Hector, in reqKMim to tiio laft- 
tgrtchMMwgo. 

" Jl. i., 24: Said of Agamemnon, when the Achaiana npp^alf^d to him to ha^e 
TCspect for Chryaea, the jHriest, and accept the raosom he had brouglU for Ids 
captive dau^tv. 

IS Than aaj dog: A comparison su^^tadtagr tbe Cut that, AklduBM was a 

Cynic, a name derived either from the Er7rana*dum (Kvy66apye^} where 

Antisthenes taught, or from the coarse, dog-like life of the sect. *^ Do^*^* XVO^yg 
came to be used at Athens aa a nickname of the Cynics. 

** Represent Heracles as doing: This was one of the attttades in which Hera> 
dea waajwy geaented In art nnd tipon Greek coins with n. cup in his right hand. 
TteoeMNmtod raoUalng uiaio iigure in the etwt peUixueat oi the Farthenon ig, 
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said Anstenetus, **do so, if it*s more to your mind." 
During the rest of the entertainment Alcidamas made 
tiie round of the tables and took his dinner after the 
fashion of the Scythians,^' going from place to place, 
aooordiug as be found the pasturage more abundant^ 
and following right along with the waiters ae they 
passed the dainties around. 14. Tes, even in the very 
act of eating he kept rattling on about virtue and vice 
and flouting at the gold and silver plate. Anyhow, he 
persisted in asking Aristsenetus what he wanted of so 
many and such big drinking cups, when earthen ones 
would answer just as welL At last he became such a 
nuisance that Aristasnetus squelched him for the time 
being by beckoning to the waiter to give him a hufi;e 
oup of wine with less watOT in it. hi doing this he 
seemed to have had the best of intentions^ for ne didn't 
realise what a source of mischief that oup was to be. 
As Alcidamas took it, he held his tongue for a little^ 
and, throwing himself upon the floor, lay there, as he 
had threatened, half-naked, and supporting himself 
upon his left elbow, at the same time holdingthe oup 
in his right hand, just as the painters represent Heracles 
in the presence of Pholus." 15. By this time the wine 
cup was being passed around incessantly among the 
rest of the company; there was social intercourse and 
drinking to one another's health, and lights had been 
brought in. Meanwhile, I saw a handsome boy who 
was acting as cupbearer, standing near Cleodemus, and 
smiling a little — for 1 suppose 1 ought to tell you the 
minor incidents of the eutertainment, especially >vhat- 
ever happened that was uncommonly funny — and I at 
once watched very narrowly to see just what it was 
that made him smile. After a little the boy approached 
for the purpose of receiving the wine-glass from Cleo- 
deraus, who thereat squeezed his finger tightly, and I 

not Imnrobahly. tho dfiflM hero rciKisint; iti Olvmpim fv-atidido (Ht^ Friodr- 
rich'8 Jiauutt ine). Dr. WaliUiteiu, however. foUowtnj^ the mtcrprtstatioD of 
Bninn, is disi>o<MMl lo ragard It M A ptnonlflMttoo of luitaM In uw gcniiis of 

Hount Olympus. 

>^ The Scythians: An allusion to the nomadic habit of these people, who lived 
CD theMqipei north of the Busino len. 

I^hol ;s; Tbf chief (tf the Arcadian Centaurs, who }io<])itnMy entertained the 
hungry and thiroty Uuraciaii, when ho wua on hia expedition alter the ExymaU' 
IhliB boar, and broMhad In hii honor AOMk oCwSao. 
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think gaT6 him two diachmsB" along with the glass. 
The boy, on his finger being squeezed, smiled again, but 
I presume did not at the same time notice the money. 
Aoooidinglj, as he didn't get them in his hand, the 
two drachmas fell to the floor and made something of 
a noise; whereupon both parties turned red in the face 
very perceptibljk Those near by were in doubt as to 
who was the owner of the coins, as the boy deolared he 
hadn't dropped thorn ; while Cleodemus, near whom 
the noise occurred, made as if he wasn^t responsible for 



heeded, and was hardly noticed, as very few saw it-^ 
Aristaenetus was almost the only one, so it seemed to 
me. For he shortly afterward removed the boy on the 
sly, without its being observed, and beckoned some 
one of ttte grown-up servants, a j^t strapping fellow — 
some muleteer or hostler-*to wait upon Cleodemus. The 
affair would have resulted in bringing great disgrace 
upon Cleodemus, had it become generally known sooner 
and not been suppressed at onoe^ for Ar isteenetus showed 
great tact in dealing with his drunken behavior. 16. 
The Oynic, Akidamas, for be was alreadv the worse 
for liquor, after inquiring the name of the bride, in 
stentorian tones commanded flilence» Then looking in 
the direction of the ladies, he ezelaimed: **I drink to 
your health, Cleanthis, in presence of Heracles, our 
sovereign prince." And when they all laughed at this 
sally, — **You reprobates, you!" said he, *'did you laugh 
because I drank to the health of the bride in the pres- 
ence of our god, Heracles?" At the same time be de- 
meaned himself in a fashion too outrageous to be de- 
scribed. At this the company laughed ^ again. There- 
upon he rose up in high dudgeon with fierce and fren- 
zied look, and wa.s evidently bent ujx)n picking a quar- 
rel. Likely enough ho would have struck somebody 
with his staff, had not a huge cake been brought in just 
in the nick of time. At sight of this, he became more 
quiet, ceased from bis anger, and went to stuffing him- 

*• Two drachmas: = 40 cents. 

The oompaay laugbed: The outrageoua conduct of AlddamM oocaaloiiMl 
^Kifymmwmeot, instmid of disgust; the Oredts bad beooowioaeeiMlonad to 

^rd a Crnic aa a human b<*ing almost in a state of OAtlin^ aoA BOt ainaDafeto 
even to the most ordiuarj rules of civilised society. 




However, the matter passed tin* 
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self, foUowiDg the dish as it was passed around, 17. 
By this time most of the guests were quite boozy, and 
the banquet ball resounded with shouts. Dionysodorus, 
the rhetorioian, delivered in tumcertein speeohesof his 
own and was applauded by the serrants, who stood 
behind him. While the grammarian Histious, who 
sat next, gave a recitation, consisting of excerpts from 
Pindar,'^ Hesiod and Anacreon, so that the whole had 
the effect of a single ode — it was superlatively amus- 
ing. The following he redted with espeoial gusto^ aa 
fhoagh foretelling what was soon to come to pass: 



Then Zenothemis, taking from his servant a book, 
written in quite small characters, read therefrom. 18. 
As is customary on such occasions, there were short 
pauses between these performances, while the waiters 
passed around the viands; but Aristieuetus contrived 
that not even this space of time should be wanting in 
pleasure or empty. He directed the jester to come in, 
and say or do something funny, that the guests might 
be put in still better humor. An ungainly- looking 
fellow entered, with his head shaven, except a few hairs 
sticking up straight upon the top, and danced, bending 
himself far over and twisting his body in every direc- 
tion, in order that he might appear all the more droll. 
And hammering out anapcestic verses, be recited them 
with an Egyptian accent,'^ and last of all made game 
of those present. 19. The rest laughed, when they were 
chaffed. But when he gave Alcidamas also a keen 
thiust of somewhat the same sort, addressing him as a 

*' Pindar: See Dream, or C * A , note 13. For H<*siod, Bee Menij>]iU3 in the 
Hole of Jcanut note BA. Auacruoo, a lyric poet of Teos, on tho couc ot Ionia in 
Julia MlBor, floartobad aboot 880 B. O. Bis poems wera tliosa of a voinptaiaij. 

" R iv., 447: This and the following Quotation are from a spirKaddSSerfptlOtt 

of a furious combat between Greeks ana Trojans. 

With an Egyptian accent: The biiff<Kin who formed a repr^ilar part of the en- 
tertainment at banquets, waa very generally a dwai f < [ I'^yi tian extraction and 
naturally spoka Oraek with a peculiar brogue, iu ItaeU amuHing U> those, like the 
Atba n ia na , aocMtonie<i to the purest Attfc 




clashed their ox-hide shields^ 

— Jl. It., 447.«« 



and: 




men aroee^ and ahoutoC triumph toa 

— iZ. iv., 450. 
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''Maltese lapdog," ^ that gentleman flew into a passion 
— it had heen evident for some time that he was jealous 
of the jester's popularity, because the latter engrossed 
the attention of the whole oompany. Thiowiog aside 
his ooarse cloak, he challenged him to a wrestling and 
boxing match, and declared that, if the fellow refused, 
he would give him the benefit of his olub. So then the 
ill-starred Batyrion — for that was the jester's name — 
engag^ in a set-to with him. The affair was entertain- 
ing beyond measure — a pofessional philosopher grap- 

gling^ with a buffoon, giving blows and receiving them 
1 his turn. Some of those present were mortified, 
while others laughed, until Alcidamas got tired of 
being pummelled, having been worsted by a well- 
trained dwarf. So the combatants were greeted witti 
roars of laughter. 20. Then Dr. Dionicus came in, 
soon after the contest was over. He bad been detained, 
he alleged, in attendance upon Polyprepon, the flute 
player, who had been attacked with inflammation of 
the brain. It was just a bit laughable— the story the 
doctor told. He said he entered Polyprepon's chamber 
without knowing that be was already suffering from 
this disease. The patient instantly rose up, closed the 
door, and drawing a dagger, handed him his flutes and 
bade him play upon them. And then, when he couldn't 
do that, the fellow struck him with a whip upon the 
palms of his hands. At last, in view of the great dan- 
ger he was in, the doctor hit upon the following expe- 
dient—he challenged his patient to a match, the un- 
successful contest'int to receive a specified number of 
blows. And first be himself played abominably. Next, 
handing the flutes to his companion, be received from 
bim the whip and the dagger, and <]uick as a flash 
flung them through the window into the open court. 
After this, grappling with the fellow, with more safety 
now, ho called the neighbors to his aid, who broke open 
the door and rescued him. He exhibited marks of the 
blows and some scratches upon his face. Dr. Dionicus, 
after winning for his narrative no less applause than the 
jester, squeezed himself in next to HistisBus and dined 

•« Malt6ie]ftpdQg:TlielilMido< Haltovw tioted for tliit partlciilar tosedoC 
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on what was left. His presence with us was quite prov- 
idential; in fact, he proved of the utmost service in 
the events which followed. 21. It came about on this 
wise. Right before us all a servant entered, who said 
that he was come from Hetoemocles, the Stoic, with a 
note, which he declared his master commanded him to 
read publicly in the hearing of all, and then he was to 

fo back again. With the permission of AristsBnetus 
e went to the lamp and read it. 
Phil. I presume, my dear Lycinus, it was a tribute 
to the bride, wasn't it, or a nuptial ode? Suc^ things 
are quite the fashion, you know. 

Lto. Of course, we, too^ supposed it was some such 
thing. On the contrary, it proved to be nothing of the 
sort. It was to the following purport: 

22. ''HetoBmocleSy the philosopher, to AristsBnetiu: 
What my opinions are about dining out all my past 
life would attest Svery day I'm pestered with invita- 
tions from many persons far more wealthy than yon; 
but for all that Vve never been in haste to aooept them, 
for I know what disturbances and acts of drunken vio- 
lence ooour at such entertainments. But in your case 
alone I think Fve a right to feel hurt For so long a 
time have I been inde&tigable in paying court to you, 
and yet you didn*t see fit .to number me^ too^ among 
your other friendsL but I^m the only one you've left out, 
notwithstanding I'm snoh a near neighbor of yours. 
Therefore I'm all the more grieved, because you've 
proved so unthankfuL For my wealth and weal do 
not consist in a bit of wild-boar's flesh or of hare or pan- 
cake. I enjoy these things in abundance at the houses 
of others, who understand the proprieties. I could have 
bad even to-day a dinner costing a pretty penny, as the 
saying is, at the Louso of my pupil, Pammenes; but I 
declined his pressiDg invitation — ^fool that I was! — and 
reserved myself for you. 23. Yes, slighting me, you 
entertain others in sumptuous style. But it*s just 
what one might expect, for you are not yet able to dis- 
tinguish what is better, nor do you possess even the 
imaginative faculty*^ by which you can apprehend 

M Tteima^natirefacultj: gnxyraeicc, the power bgrwhldiMiOlljMitoinaite 
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tbinga. Well, I kxiow whom I haye to thank for this 
treatment — it's those prodigies of philoBophers of yours 
— Zenothemis and he whom they nickname the 'Laby- 
rinthine.' With a single syllogism — be it spoken 
without vanity — I could m a twinkling, methinkBi atop 
up their mouths! Let one of them answer the question 
— what is philosophy? or this first — what is tftie cUstino- 
tion between a temporary state^ and the permanent con- 
stitution of things? — to say nothing of those knotty sub- 
jects — the fallacy called the * Horns, or a * Sorites^* 
or the syllogism of the^Beaper.' Well, I wish yoo 
joy of tbem. As for myself, I shall bear with equa- 
nimity the slight you*Te put upon me, for I regard 



may not be able to take refuge by and by m the thread- 
bare excuse, that amid so much confusion and so many 
distractions you had forgotten me— twice to*day, let 
me tell you, I greeted you, both early in the morning 
at your house^ and afterward, when you were sacrifio- 
ing in the temple of the Dioscuri.** I have made this 
statoment to those present in my own Tindication. 85. 
If you imagine that it is merely a dinner, on account of 
which I*m offended, please take note of the case of 
GSneus.* Yon will observe that Aitomis also was dis* 
pleased, because abe was the only one whom he &iled 
to invito to the sacrificial feast, at which be entertained 
the other gods. Homer, you know, puts the matter as 
follows : 

Either on purpcee he forgot^ or did not think, but reckless folly 
ruled his souX — iJ. ix., 637. 

A temporary 8tat«: 6x66ii, onft wfaSoh it«lteniUa,M o pp ote d tof^t^, a 



fixed, constitutional state, or habit. 

Fallacy of the Horns: See Dial, of Dead, 1. N. 0. Sorites, a heap of ajUo- 
Ktama, innnted bjChryslppua, in which the oooclusion of one forma the premlMi 

of the next, ani tne conclusion from all connects ihf nriMlicnte of tho last with 
the subject of the first proposition. For the ayUogisui oi the iieuper, see Auction 
itf FhOoaopherg note 41 

s> Temple of the Dioscuri: See lYmon, note 81. 

•» CEneus: S^o Zr?/,? in IL-roics, note 78. 

Jl. IXm 537: Whore is Riven tho story of CEneus and the calamity Arteoxia, the 
huntress diuighter of Leto, brought upon him. The quotations that follow are 
from writings of Euripides and Sophocles not now extant. The Calydonian land 
was in Bouthem ^tolia, across the Corinthian QuU from Pelops' isle, or the Felo- 



moral 
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And Euripides: 

Here's the Calydonian land, to Pelops' isle 
Lying opposite, and Ueat with gooallj fieUt, 

And Sophooles: 

A boar of giant sise o'er CEneu^ realm destroying sped. 
By Leto'8 goddess daughter loosed, whose arrows ny 

26. "I have made to you these few quotations out of 
many at my command, that you may learn what sort 
of a man you've passed by, while you eutertain Diph- 
ilus, to whose care you've intrusted your son — and nat- 
urally eDOugh, for he is agreeable to the youth and 
attends upon him as a favor. Were it not disgraceful 
for me to say such things, I would also add something, 
the truth of which, if you want to, you can learn from 
ZopyruSy'^ who accompanies the boy to and from 
sohooL But one ought not to make trouble at a wed- 
ding feast, or incriminate others, especially when the 
charges are of such a shameful character. Yee, not* 
withstanding Diphilus deserves it for having already 
enticed away two pupils of mine, yet I shall keep 8i- 
lence for the sake of philosophy herself. 27. I have 
directed this servant — m case you give him a piece of 
boar's fleeh, venison, or sesame cake to bring me by 
way of apology for not inviting me to the dinner—not 
to receive it, leet we seem to have had this viery ol^jeot 
in view in sending him*" 

28. While this letterwas beingxead, my good friend, 
I was in a flood of perspiration for Tery sbame^ and 
I wished to heaven— to use the common phrase-^that 
the ground would open and swallow me up, as I saw 
those present laughmg over every word, especially as 
many as knew Hetoemocles, who to all appearance was 
a dignified, grayheaded gentleman. And so they were, 
therefore, wondering how, when his real character was 
such, they could have been so completely imposed upon 
by his beard and the assumption of a serious counte- 
nance. For AristsBuetus seemed to' me to have over- 

** Zopjrus: The itatdayooyoit slA^e* who, according to aadent custom, 
iraolwlth ttefOiithtosiMlCramMM)6l«iAhiklgMi«il ^taig««C hit phjslMd 
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looked him, not from indifference, but because he sup- 
posed that he would never accept, if invited, or con- 
aescend to take part in any such affair. Therefore, he 
didn't think it at all worth while even to put him to the 
proof. 29. When at last the servant finished reading 
the whole company fixed their eyes upon Zenon and 
Diphilus and their companions, who substantiated the 
charges of Hetoemocles by the way they winctnl under 
them, and turned pale, and by their embarrassed look. 
Arista?netu8 was struck all of a heap and completely 
disconcerted, but nevertheless bade us keep on drink- 
ing, and tried to smooth over what had happened, smil- 
ing a little at the same time, and dismissed the servant 
with the assurance that he would see to these matters. 
After a little Zenon also, without being observed, got 
up and went out, at a nod from his tutor that his father 
directed him to do so. 30. Cleodemus had been wish- 
ing for some pretext this long while, for he wanted to 
come to close quarters with the Stoics, and was actu- 
ally bursting for lack of a good starting point. The 
letter gave him the keynote just in the nick of time. 
**It's such stuff,*' said he, "that the noble Chrysippus,^ 
Zeno the admirable, and Cleanthef spend their time in 
elaborating — miserable pet phrases, questions merely, 
and the external characteristics of philosophers; and 
in all other particulars, the most of them are Hetoem- 
oclee over again. The letter, too, see how it smacksi 
of antiquity, particularly the conclusion, in which Aris- 
tsenetus is compared to CEIneus and HetoemockB to 
Artemis. How well, forsoothi it all sounds, and appro- 
priate to a feast!" 31. "Yes, indeed!" said HermoD, 
who sat above him at table. "He had heard, I pre- 
sume, that Aristaanetos had caused a boar to be cooked 
for the dinner, and so the reference to the Calydonian 
seemed to him not ill-timed. But/' Hermon continued, 

Chiysippui, etc: See Coneeminp SMarMt Comvaniont, N. 81. For Zeno and 
his school, 8t« Zeu3 in Heroics. N. 18 flatter part), ricantlicf^ was born about 
B. C, and for nineteen years wa<s a pupil of Zeno. He w:\s ho eutbusiasticaUj de- 
TOted to philosophy and to hia master, that in order to support blmnelf wliOe irtT* 
htg the whole of each dav to study, he worked most of the nitrht in drawing water 
for gardens. It is said that sometimes he was too poor to buy paper, and accord- 
ingly took not*'sof Zeno*B If^ctures upon bones an(f i>it*ce8of earth.Miwnre. XJi^m 
zSm/'m death, he auooeeded him in lile school. While not an original thinker, he 
did nmoh to inehitotn the Stotod doctrines on the Mpei which h^ 

dOWB. 
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turning to the host, "by the guardian goddess of hearth 
and homeP Aristnenetus, do send him as quickly as 
you can soine of the choicest bits, lest the old gentle- 
man, like Meleager,^ waste away from hunger before 
you get to him. After all, there would be nothing 
dreadful in such a fate, for Chrysippus, you know, used 
to regard such things as matters of indifference." 32. 
**How?" said Zenothemis, raising himself up and 
shouting at the top of his voice. '*I)o such as you dare 
to mention Chrysippus, or compare those wise men, 
Cleanthes and Zeno, with that quack, Hetoemocles, a 
man who does not pursue philosophy in a lawful man- 
ner? And who are you that you presume to say such 
things? Wasn't it you, Hermon, who the other day 
clip^3d off the locks of the Dioscuri,^ which were made 
of gold? Y60, you shall be turned over to the public 
executiooer and pay the peoalty for it. And you, 
Cleodemus, used to play toe gay Lothario with the 
wife of your pupil Sostratus; yes, and jrou got caught 
at it and were subjected to the most disgraceful treat- 
ment. Will ye not, then, hold your peace, seeing you 
are conscious to yourselves of having committed such 
crimes?" '^WeUI" replied Gleodemus, ''I don't dis- 
honor those of my own house, as you do^ nor haTs I 
taken the means of living belonging to a pmfil from 
abroad, which he has entrusted to my keeping, and 
then sworn by Athene Polias** that I had never re- 
ceived the money. And I don't lend money at four 

OoddeRS of hearth and home: Hestia, danght«^r of Cronus and Rhea. The 
h'V'irth V.MS r(*gardt'd as the 5y\cred altar of the lious»^, li- r-' th-- houst^hnld gods 
were kept and off eriiu^s were m&de, in all oT whidi, slie, as tinb center of domeaUo 
Uf e, had a diara. Sownmoatht wereiworabyhernaiiM. 

Meleajjer: Son of CEneua, kincr of Calydon in ."Etollatand disll i^ishcd as an 
Argonaut, and in Uie Calydonian uunt. On the latter oooasion, for hia part in 
fliayinir the boar, he nemrvt its head and hide, but reitfnied his prlae to the 

beautiful huntn»ss. Atalanta, who had b»'<'n tlie flrst to wound the beast. Out of 
jealousy, the hrotli -rs of Althavi, Meleager's mother, waylaid Atalanta and 
robbed her of the jm-st iit ; whereupon Meleaser slew them both, and thus ex- 
cited the wrath of Aitluea. TheFateahadkiormedheratthetimeof hishirth, 
that her ton would die as toon a« a oertain f agiirot on the Are was ooorameiL 
She accordingly snatched it from the flames and rareftilly laid it away; but now 
in her anger she placed it again upon the fire, and as it burned up, Metefifer's life 
ebbed away, and nia mother, orercome with sorrow for her hasij deed, put m 
end to her own life. 

** The Dioectiri: Statues of Castor and Ii'oly deuces, perhaps in their temple 
BssrtheAoropoba. Sss 2Vtiioii,Dotsn. 

>• Miss: Atftl»€gAttisD»t<aardtoioddMiq<tt»siiirflg Ithiw 
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dnehmas.'' or iliioifk my pupils if they dcoH pay 
their fees'oD time.*' ''Weill' xeplied Zenokhemi^ 
jou oertaioly will not deny tfaiSy that you gave poi- 
son to Criton, with whioh to get rid of his £stber«** 
83. At the same time^fbr he ohaneed to be drinkiDg~ 
he emptied upon them both the liqnor that still ve> 
mainea in his glass— it was about half full. Ion, -who 
sat next to him, also got the benefit of it— well, he de- 
served it. HermoD, stooping over: went to scraping off 
the wine from his head, and callea those present to wit- 
ness what had befallen him. Cleodemus — for he hadn't 
any glass — turning toward him, sjxit upon ZeDothemis, 
and seizing him by the beard with bis left hand was 
about to strike him upon the head and would have 
killed the old man, had not Aristaenetus arrested his 
hand and, stepping to the other side of Zenothemis, sat 
down between the two, in order that with him as a sort 
of partition wall, they might be separated and so keep 
the peace. 34. While all this was go iug on, my dear 
Philo, I indulged in various reflections all to myself. 
This thought at once suggested itself, that there is no 
advantage at all in possessing, lorsooth, the learning of 
the schools, unless one also order hi life according to 
what is better. At all events, I saw those eminent for 
erudition making a laughing st^ck of themselves aa 
respects their conduct. Then it occurred to me whether 
it may not be true, as many claim, that those who pore 
over books only and the thoughte contained therein, 
learning deprives of sound sense. At any rate, among 
so many philosophers present, it was impossible to find 
even one who had the good fortune to be without a sin- 
gle failinc:, but some did disgraceful things, while oth- 
ers said things more disgraceful. For I could no longer 
charge their doings to the credit of the wine, when I 
took into account what Hetoemocles had written — ^you 
know he hadn't so muoh as tasted of the food or drmk. 
35. The ease, then, was just the rererse of what one 

VaOT drachmas: — about 80 cents per month for every mina (fSO), i.e.. 4 per 
cent a month. In tht tim<' of Iieinosthenes the usual rate of interest at Athens 
varied from 1 to 1^ per cent, a mooth; but ooznmon usuron oftea *y^ ^> 4 thu 
most oxorbitant rat(« and raallMd cortnuivtfiutfy praSli, ladttltteiMMtlB* 

• good deal of unpopularity. 

F9mi Bee I\trasiU, note 41 
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ironld natomlly ezpoot. The laymen were evidently 
feastiDg with the utmost decx)n]m, neither playing any 
dronken triokB, nor behaying unseemly. They only 
laughed and made merry at the expense of the very 
men whom, I take it, they were wont to admire, be- 
cause they assumed from their appearance that they 
wore men of mark. Whereas, these learned philosophers 
behaved outrageously, were abusive, stuffed them- 
selves, shouted, yes, and came to blows. The admira- 
ble Alcidamas, utterly regardless of the presence of the 
ladies, acted as though lost to all sense of propriety. 
Indeed, to use the comparison that bent suits the case, 
the proceedings at this banquet reminded me most 
strikingly of the story the poets tell concerning Eris," 
how, not having been invited to the marriage of 
Peleus, she threw into the assembled company the apple 
which caused the Trojan war of such vast proportions. 
Just so Hetoemocles, I thought, by throwing his lettor, 
an apple as it were, into our midst, wrought no Iohs 
mischief than that recorded in the Iliad. 36. But to 
resume my story — Zoiiothemis and Cleodemus and 
those about them did not cease scjuabbling, when Aris- 
tienetus came between them. **For the present,'* said 
Cleodemus, **it will suffice if you people have your ig- 
norance shown up, but to-morrow Til requite you ac- 
cording to your deserts. Come, then ! Answer me this, 
Zenothemis — either you or Diphilus, that paragon of 
propriety — how comes it that you pronounce the pos- 
eession of money a matter of indifference, and yet think 
of nothing under the Bun^ except bow you may acquire 
more, and with this in Tiew, pay court all the time to 
the rich, lend your money at interest, which you calcu* 
late to a fraction, and teach for pay? And further- 
more, while you profess to hate pleasure and denounce 
the Bpicureansi how is it that you yourselves for pleas- 
ure'ssake» do and experience the most disgraceful thineSi 
taking umbrage, if one shouldn't invite you to a dm- 

Kris: Se«i intrcKliiction to Din!, of (}(Kis, 20. Paris, who was called upon to 
award the apple, cl<'ri.l.Nl in fa\(»r of Ai-liro.liu', who had promised Idiu tin- fair- 
est woman on earth for hia wife. Ue subsoquentlj vteited the court of Mene* 
Iau9, king of Sparta, whOM wife, Helen, became enamoured of Paris, and fled 
with him to Troy. Hit surrender l>i>in^' n-fus'Hl. ^Icnflaus orprfinirod an crpedi- 
Uon from a ll Ore ece for reveng e, Uio itory of which is told in the Jliad^ andeod> 
iDg te ttW dMtnMlClQB o( niiiiii* 
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ner, and then, if you should be invited, eating so pro- 
digiously and tipping the servants so much?" As he 
said this, he essayed to draw aside the linen garment 
which the attendant of Zenothemis wore. It proved to 
be full of all manner of meats. He succeeded in loos- 
ening it and was about to throw the contents upon the 
floor. The boy, however, did not let go, but clung to 
them stoutly. 37. "Bravo, Cleodemus!*' cried Her- 
mon. * * Let them state why they denounce pleasure, and 
yet expect to enjoy themselves more than anybody else. 
"Nayl" replied Zenothemis, **but do you, Cleodemua, 
tell us why you regard wealth as not a matter of indif- 
ferenoe.'' "Nay, not so! but you must answer the 
latter replied. And so it went on for some time until 
Ioxi» bending forward so as to be seen the better, ex- 
claimed: "Come» have done with this I If agreeable^ 
I will propose for general disoussion a topic appropriate 
to the present feast. And on your part, you must speak 
and listen with no disposition to pick a quarrel — in ihe 
same spirit, in fact, that prevailed in the presence of 
our Plato, where dialectics ^ afforded the most entertain* 
ment." AH present assented, especially Aristaanetus 
and Eucritus, with those near them, in the hope at 
least that in this way they might get out of the un- 
pleasant predicament. Thinking that peace was now 
establishedy Aristsenetus xetumecTto his own place. 88. 
And at the same time there was brought in for us what 
18 called the entire dinner "—-for each guest a fowl, a 
roast of boar, a hare, and a fish Tistht out of the frying 
pan, sesame cakes and relishes. These articles it was 
permissible to take away witb one. Bach guest was 
not given a separate dish, but AristsBnetus and Bucri* 
tus hiad one in common upon one table^ from whicb 
each was to take his own share. In like manner Zeno- 
themis^ the Stoic, and Hermon, the Epicurean, had 
theirs m common; next in order, Cleodemus and Ion, 

Dialectics: The method of oxposini? error or elucidating truth by xneau of 
O U M rt ion and answer between two or more interlocutors. Accordinirto Aristoih; 
It was first employed by Zeno, tlie philosopher from Flea in Ifaly, and the favor- 
ite diftciple of Parmenldes; but it was brought to perfection by Socrates aoii 
riftto, fa wboM hMidt it was a remarkably effective uistminent. 

«i Tlie entire dinner: It seems to have been the custom, near the close of a nup- 
tial barK^uft, to bring in a sample of each of the various viands, or courses, of 
the dinner, which the gpsat WM permitted to tak» hpiiie witfa him, wft MM 
of tlie ooGaaloD. 
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after whom came the bridegroom and myself; while 
Diphilus bad a double portion, for Zen on had gone out. 
Please bear this deecription in mind, my dear Phiio^ 
for it has an important bearing upon my story. 

Phtl. Indeed I'll not forget it. 

89. Ltc. Well, to proceed. ''If agreeable^'' said 
lon^ ''I will lead o&" And then, after a moment's 
pauae^ he went on to say: ''In the presence of suoh men 
aa are before me, perhaps I onght to disoonrse about 
archetypes^ and thmgs incorporeal and the immortality 
of the soul. But that I may not antagonize those who 
pmnme a different method in philosophy, I will set forth 
some reasonable views concerning marriage. The ideal 
condition *^ of things would be to forego marriage alto- 
geiber, and follow the teachings of Plato and Socrates. 
At any rate, only such persons can attain to perfection 
in virtua But if one mnst marry, according to the 
doctrines of Plato, our wives should be had in com- 
mon, so as to avoid jealousy (C^Ao^)." 40. At this 
speecdi they all laughed, so ill-timed did it seem. And 
DKmysodoras cried out : ^'Let us have no more of tiiis 
talk that smacks of the foreigner. For wbera or in 
what author can we find the word C^Aos^ used in the 
sense of jealousy?*' **WhatI do you presume to opm 
your mouth, you good-for-nothingr' ion replied. Di- 
onysodorus, also, I believe, returned his abuse in good 
set terms. But that most estimable gentleman, His- 
tiaeus, the ^prammarian, broke in with: ^'Be quiet there I 
for Pm gomg to read joa a nuptial ode.'' 41. There- 
upon he proceeded with the reading. If indeed my 
memory serves me, the poem was as follows, in the 
elegiac meter: 

Arohoiypes; See AJenippus in the Rule of Icanis, note 17. 

*• Thf ideal c<<ndition, etc.: As a Platouist, Ion is nia<ie to set f<)rth the views 
of his liiiisterasexpn's.sed in the "Republic," Bk. V.,457ff. Couipurc Auction of 
Ph ik>B' .pliers 17, where Socrates presenta his views oonoernini? niarri&BO. In bota 
ia stances an unfair impresakm is conveyed m to the morality of FtMOll itftlmnfN 
Unfn*'ndly or <ll?hon*'st iuten^rete?-s h fl, no dojibt, ni i rc prfontod ttl FWd Spirit 
or intent for their own purposes or Lo di.Hcrociit its author. 

•* Z^Xoi: Used by Ion in the sense of "Jealousy." It« usual metaingii **6aj^ 
lifihy,** emulation,** ihadlng off into thd related Idea at** doify.** 
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Lo! What a lady fair in Aristfrnetiis* palace, 

Erst was reared with watchful care — Cleanthis divine; 

PeeileBB 'monffst all the other w^iiimMy that 'lotmd the wide 

word dwell, 
E*en Cythera ** or Helen with her cannot via 
Thou too, O hridegroom, weloomel FeerleeB 'moDg all thy 

comrades, 

m^^tier far than Nireus,^* or Thetis* proud son. 

We to TOO both in common ofttimes in days to oome^ this 

Hymn nymeneal will aog— wishing joy to your liTea. 

42. Well, after we had bad, naturally enough, a good 
laugh over this poetic effusion, the next thing ou the 
program was for each one to carry away the viands 
that were set before him. Aristaenetus and Eucritiia 
and those Dear them proceeded to take aw^ay each the 
portion placed before himself, and I mine, and Cha>- 
reas whatever was set for him. So also did Ion and 
Cleodemus. But Diphilus claimed the right to take 
also the share of Zenon, who had departed a while be- 
fore. He insisted that the w^hole had been provide<l for 
him alone and got into a squabble with the servants, 
who seized hold of the fowl and pulled in the opposite 
direction, just as they did with the dead body of Patro- 
clus." At last Diphilus was vanquished and let go his 
hold, much to the amusement of the company, especi- 
ally as he afterward got angry on the ground that he 
had been most grievously wronged. 43. Hermon and 
Zeuothemis, with their companions, as already stated, 
were seated near one another, the latter gentleman oc- 
cupying the upper place, while the former had the one 
next below. Everything else set before them was 
equally good. But the fowl in front of Hermon was 
the fatter of the two — a mere accident, I presume. 
Each person was to take away the one that belonged to 
himself. Meanwhile, however, Zenothemis — now give 
me your closest attention, my dear Philo, for we are 

*^ Cythera: A surname ^iren to Aphrodit6, either from the city of that bmim 
In Crete, or frou* the island at the ■outbem point of Laoonia, where she mm 
fkbled to hare landed from the sea. For HMeo, see Dial, of Dead, 18, note 9. 

*• NIreus: See Dial, of Dead,m,V. & ThettB*«oiiw«iAcfafllei.thehai>dMmeit 

of all the Greoks V>efort- Troy. 

*"* Patroclus: See ParcuiU, N. 87. Upon his death there ensued a long and des- 
perate struggle for the poeaflsriOB Off ois bod|j (A. zvli. «d grttLXwakiiMi dad 
» the viotoacy ct the Aonalaiw. 
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approachiDg the moBt extraordinary incident of the 
banquet — ZeDothemis, I gay, leaving the chicken near 
himself, seized the one in front of HermoD, which, as 
I remarked, was fatter. The latter caught hold of it 
on the other side and wasn't going to permit himself to 
be cheated out of it^ Then there was shouting, and 
they came to blowa^ and stmok eaoh other in the face 
with the chickens themselves. Yes, and they seized 
one another by the beard and called upon their friends 
to help them — Hermon upon Cleodemus, and Zenothe- 
mis upon Alcidamas and Diphilus. Some of the com« 
pany rallied to the support of the latter, others to the 
support of the former, with the sole exception of Ion, 
who maintained a strict neutrality. 44. The combat- 
ants came to close quarters, and Zenothemis, taking a 
oupCrom the table in front of AristametuSy hurled it 
atSennou* 

Him it missed, but passiiig close by, elsewhither was turned,** 

and laid open the bridegroom's skull with a very severe 
and deep gash. Thereupon the ladies b^n to scream, 
and most of them leaped down into the space between 
the oombatanti, in particular the mother of tiie youfht 
when she saw the blood. Also the bride, in her alarm 
for him, sprang from her place. Meanwhile Alcidamas 
distineuiahed himself as an ally of Zenothemis. He 
hit Oleodemus over the head with his club^ crushed 
Hermon'o jaw, and severely wounded some of theserv* 



give up the struggle, but Oleodemus with his finger 
extended put out one of Zenothemis's eyes and, fastening 
on to his nose, bit it off, while Diphilus, who had come to 
the aid of Zenothemis, Hermon sent flying headlong from 
the sofa. 45. And HistisBUs, the grammarian — in the 
endeavor, I suppose, to part them by the use of his foot 
—received a wound in the teeth from Cleodemus, who 
mistook him for Diphilus. The poor fellow lay there 
** vomiting blood"** — to use the language of his own 

*o Ilim it misaed, etc.: Cf. 11. xL, 233, from which it is Adapted. Then it reidi: 
The son of Atreus nolssed his aim, and his spear was tunea aside. 

«• Yomitiiur blood : JL xr.« 11« Mid €f Beolor, wbo tod htm fteink dcnm wttha 
itiMM Inrisd nr AlMc. 
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Homer. On every hand there was confusion and weep- 
ing. The women crowded around Chaereas and 
shrieked, while the rest were trying to put an end to 
the fracas. Alcidamas did the most mischief of any- 
body, striking every one who came in his way, after ho 
bad once put to flight those standing near him. And | 
many assuredly would have fallen had he not broken ^ 



eTerything, without myself mixing in the affair, having 
been taught by the fats of HistisBUs that it's dangerous 
business to play the peacemaker in such mattm. The 
scene would have put you in mind of the affair of the 
Lapithseand Oentaunr — tables were overturned, blood 
flowed in streams, and drinking cups were burled to 
and fro. 46. Finally Alcidamas upset the lamp, so that 
it became dark as pitch, whicb» as might be supposed, 
served to make matters still worse. For they oouldn't 
readily obtain another liffbt; but in the darkness many 
outrageous things were done. And when at last some 
one came in with a lamp, Alcidamas was caught mak- 
ing love to the flute girl;" and Dionyaodorus was found 
to have done aomeSiing else of an amusing natora. 
For when he rose up a cup fell out of his po»et By 
way of apology be declared that Ion bad picked it up 
in uie m§16e and given it to him for safe keeping; and 
Ion said he had done it as a matter of prudenoe. 47. 
Upon this the company broke up. The tears which 
bad been flowing were turned again to lauehter at 
Alcidamas, DionysodoruB and Ion. The wount fed were 
carried out on litters, in such sorrv plight were tiiey, 
especially the aged Zenotbemis, who bad hold of his 
nose with one hand and of his eye with the other, ezolaim* 
ing that he was dying from pain, so that even Her- 
mon, notwithstandmg be was badly off himself-— for 
he had had two teeth knocked out---put in his protest 
and said: ''Nevertheless, remember, Zenothemis, that 
in reality you regard suffering as not a matter of indif- 
ference."" After Dr. Dionicus had dressed bis wound, 

*° Tho Lapitha? and Centaurs: See TntroducUon to UlD DtolOffM, 
•» The flute Kirl; See Timon, Note tiO. 

Not a matter of indifference: Zenothemis was of the Stole sect, one of wboie 



cardinal doctrines wns that men shotild be utterly Indlffert'ut to external circum- 
Btaaces aod unmoved by pain and suffering. Hermoa twits liim ^Tft n ttm 



bis club. I stood bolt 




iffht near the wall and saw 
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the bridegroom, with his head all bandaged, ma taken 
away to his house in the oavriage in which he was 
intending to bring the bride home, having had— poor 
fellowI—iapEefttj bitter wedding feast. The doctor also 
took care ox the others, so far, mdeed, as was possible. 
The meet of them were taken home for the purpose of 
sleeDing off the effects of &eir debauch, and yomited 
while on the way. Alcidamas, however, remained 
there. For they couldn^t put the man out when once 
he had thrown himself down across the sofa and was 
sound asleep. 48. So ended the banquet, my good 
Philo; or better, to put it the way they do in tragedy : 

Many are the forms the fates of men assume ; 
Many a chance all unforeseen the gods fuliill; 
And what we think will happen, never comes to pass.** 

For TSirily this affair, too, had an nnlooked-for end- 
inff. Fve learned the lesson by this time, that it isn*t 
sale for a peaceably disposed person to feast with suoh 
wise men as these. 

•s Many are the forms, etc.: The closing; lines of tive of the plays of Euripides: 
jUeei^iA, Medea, Androniacfie, Bacchce and Helena. Hermann (Bacch. 1388) 
mjm Uamty toward the close of the play, lo mudl noise wm usually made by the 
midieiioe {irettiDK: up and fToinf? oat that tlie fAiomi oould le M ceiy behaara and 
therefore but little care was spent upon the last tHW Vott, OUHn tfaiak tllttt 
Uuxse Unes were added bjr the actors themselTes. 
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3. 

THE AUCTION OF PHILOSOPHBBS. 

Scene : A slave market^ with Zeus in charge, and 
Hermes as auctioneer. Representative phi- 
losophers for sale : Ptjthagoras, Diogenes^ Arts- 
tippuSy Democritus, Heraclitus, Socrates, Epi- 
curus, Chrysippus, Aristotle^ and Fyrrhon. A 
crotvd of customers. 

1. Zkus. ((Hving directions to his aervanU J) Y<ra 
there, set in order the henches and have the place ready 
against the coming of our customers 1 And you, bring 
forward the lives and place them in a row I But first 
dress them up in best bib and tucker, that they may 
show off to good advantage and procure as many pur- 
chasers as possible. Now, Hermes, do you make proc- 
lamation and bid intending buyers be on band promptly 
at the auction-room; and good luck to you I (Hermes 
does as commanded, and a good many buyers having 
come iUy Zeus proceeds.) Gentlemen I We are going 
to sell at auction a lot of lives — philosophers, I mean— 
of all sorts and kibds and furnishing a varied choice. 
If any person can't pay cash down, he must give 
security for payment next year. 

Herm. (To Zeus.) Seel lots of people are gathering. 
So we mustn't fritter away time, nor detain them. 
Zeus. Well, then, let us proceed with the sale. 

2. Herm. Which one will you have me offer first? 
Zeus. This long-haired chap here — the Ionian — ^he'a 

a rather stately looking fellow. 
Harm. Here I You Pythagorean/ you I Step down and 

1 You Pytha^rean : Pytha^srorfis was n famous pJnIosopher of the sixth century 
B. Cm and a nativa of Samos, an islaud iu the iE^^ean Sea. Ue vbited £ap^ 
and pertiaps PboBnida and Baby Ion, and, when about fortr yean of aee. wSSSA 
I'l Croton, southern Italy, wht- r.^ established a brotherhood of his foilowere. 
Uiu philosophy oonoerned iUiclf with Bcienoe, music and m^thAm%t |<»g ethka 
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exhibit yourself to the crowd, so that they can look you 

all over. 

Zeus. (To Hermes,) Now auction him off I 

Herm. Gentlemen I I have here for sale a live philoso- 
pher, the best of the lot, and with the most imposing 
presence. Who'll buy? Who wants to be more than 
man? Who wants to understand the music of the 
spheres* and return to life again ?^ 

A Customer. (Scanning him closely.) He's not a 
mean -looking fellow. But what does he know best? 

Herm. Oh — arithmetic, astronomy, jugglery, geom- 
etry, music and witchcraft, YeSi and you see before 
you a first-class prophet. 

CusT. Is it allowable to catechise him? 

Herm. Why, yes I Question him all yoo want to^ 
and may you have a fine time of it. 

3. Oust. (Turninq to Fythagaraa.) Well, my 
friend, where are you nom? 

Pyth. From Samos. 

Oust. And where were you educatedf 

Pyth. In Egypt, with the wise men there. 

Oust. Well, if I purchase you, what will yon teach 
me? 

Ptth. I shall teaoh you nothing. I shall merely 

rub up your memory.^ 

CuST. Why, how will you do that? 

Ptth. By first cleansing your soul and washing off 
the filth ttiere is on It. 



origin aud basis of all existing thinp^, aud in tho harmonies of the musical scAle 
an explanation of these relations. He inculcated the practice of as^'eticisin, th© 
reatraiint of the paariims and abrtinence irom aaimal food. Virtue be regarded 
•8 a tort of barmooy, or health, of the eoul. MetempHychodis, or Uie treiimiil- 
juration of soula into other iwu and even into animals, wius one of his chief doo- 
uineii. Lucian makes fun of tiiiii, aud also of sucb et^utricitiee aa tlie laterdic- 
tioo of beau and tiw fif» yean* novitiate of 111011001 

* Music of the spheres: Accordint? to the Pythagorean system there ifl a cen- 
tral tire, tho moTlni?, eulivenitiK principle of all things. Around this the heavenly 
bodies revolve at intervals of space determined by the laws of ratio in irnulo: 
farthest off the fixed stars, then in siicc^isive spheres the planets, sun, moooana 
earth. As thea«i l)odies move they produce certuiu sounds, or notes, corresiwnd- 
ing to the uiusical scale. We are not Kensitivo to them, because the ear has 
always b«'<'n accustomed to the music, or it is too loud for our ht^aring capacity. 

* lUituru to life again; An aliiuiioa to the doctrine of tho transmigration of 
souls. 

* Rub up your memory: Pythacroras, as well as Plato, held that all inquiry 
and all learning are but recoHectiun, tlu< recalling to remembrance of the kDowI> 
edge the soul nas already acquired during the various lives into which it baa 
ben bom (Cf. Plato's ATeno, 81 If), ^y deanslng the soul of his qiiestionar hs 
would help hbn (0 a spootaneoos vsoofsqr this kaowledgs. 
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Oust. Well, suppose now that I am abmdy 
nlwmmd irhut is your meUiod eC lefaos hing llie 
ineniofyF 

Ptth. In tbe Bxsl place, one mnsl lead a quiet life 
for a long time and obaenre sQeooe— not ottering a word 
for five entire years.' 

Oust. My dear sir, you are just the man to tutor 

the son of Croesus.* As for myself, I'm fond of talk- 
ing; I don't want to be a statue. But after the five 
years of silence are up, what then? 

Pyth. Why, then, you shall practise music and 
geometry. 

CrsT. That's a clever suggestion of yours — that I 
must first learn to play the harp before I can be wise. 

4. Pyth. And then, besides these branches, you 
shall learn arithmetic. 

CusT. Yes, but I already know how to count. 

Pyth. Weil, how do you count? 

Oust. One, two, three, four 

Pyth. Stop! What you regard as four is really 
ten,^ and the complete triangle' and the oath we swear 
by. 

CuST. Nay, then, by the greatest oath one can take 
— by the number four — I never heard words more 
divine or more holy I 

Pyth. And afterward, stranger, you shall learn 
about earth, air, water and fire — what their range of 
activity is, their form, and how they are set in motion. 

Oust. What! Does fire have form? or air, or 
water? 

Pyth. Certainly! It's plain as a pikeetaff. For 
tb^ ooaldn't move, if they were formless and without 

• Not ntterlnfr a word for Ste ootliv years: Not to be taken too illeml^« bat 

probably intendod to mean that tluw 8houM b<> a long aOVittetOb OT period oC 
probation, before the ueopiij ie uuUortakes to teach. 

* Son Off OroBias! One of tlie Lydian kine's aooa wet dmnb, bat mJdwily 
recovered hii jpeecih, aa lie aaw tm CatlierY life in danger, wiien the Peninne 

took Sardis. 

* Four is real^ ten: Became the latter locludee four, three, two and one, and 
these are toother equal to it. Teu was rt>garded ne the peiieet» •U'lroni^C 
number, tbe nrst principle and guide of all life. 

• The comply triangle, iUoitrated by the foUowIng figure, every side cC 
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ahape. And besides, you shall learn that the Deity is 
number, mind and harmony. 

Oust. You quite astonish me by what you say. 

5. Pyth. And in addition to what I've already 
mentioned, you shall also find that you yourself, who, 
to all ap()6arciiic6 pass for one and the same person, are 
in reality somebody else. 

CusT. What say you? Am I somebody else, and not 
my real self here, who am now conversiug with you? 

Pyth. At present you are your identical self. But 
time was when you appeared in another body and under 
a different name; and one of these days you'U be 
changed again into still another form. 

CusT. Do you mean to say, that I'm going to live 
forever and be changed into yet other shapes? — But 
enough of this. G. Now, as to the noatter of diet^ 
what sort of a fellow are you? 

Pyth. Well, nothing in the way of animal food do 
I eat, but everything else, except beans.' 

CusT. Why 80? Do you have an antipathy to 
beans? 

Pyth. Oh, no ! But they are sacred, you know, and 
endowed with wonderful natural properties. In the 
first place they constitute the germ from which every- 
thing is derived. . . . And if, after a bean has 
been boiled, you place it in the moonlight a certain 
definite number of nights, then it turns into blood. 
But my main reason is that the Athenians have a law 
reouiring them to choose their magistrates with beans.^ 

UUST. You've answered all my inquiries very well 
and as befits an oracle. But strip I For I want to see 
you with youp clothes off. (Aside.) Good Heaveost 
His thigh is made c£ gold," sure eno^h I He appears 
to be a god and none of your ordinary mortals. Well, 
ril purchase him, come what may. (To the auction* 
eerj How muoh do you offer him for? 

Hkbm. Ten minse.^ 

* Bzcept beans: That Pythaf^oraa forbade alto^ther the eating; of animal 
food is denied by the best authoriti<'8. H«» iiu»n*ly regulat^nl it. Lucian doubt- 
1«M attributes to him aome eooeDtricitiee that belong rather to hia later follow* 
era. Of. OvM, Met 1ft, 76 IT., and Horaoa, Sai. if., 9, m. 

'° CliooHo flirir maglHtrates 'a itii 1.< at r: T!lacl: and wliite were tis»'d in chooalBJ 
varioua olUoon by iot| whoever drew the white bean being declared elected. 
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Ctjst. WelL ru takse him at that prio0» 
Zeus. {To Hermes.) Beoord flie name cf the pur- 
chaser and where he hails from. 

Herm. To all appearance, Zeus, he's a Greek resi- 
dent of Italy — one of those living in the neighborhood 
of Croton aud Tarentum in Magna QrsBcia there. The 

Earty buying him is not one person, though; nigh three 
undred people have bought him in common. 
Zeus. Well, let them take him away. Now let us 
put up another. 

7. Herm. Will you have me put up that slovenlj 
fellow from Pontus?" 
Zeus. Yes, by all means. 

Herm. (To Diogenes,) You there, with the wallet 
hanging to you, and with your arms bare to the 
shoulder I Come! Make the circuit of the company! 
(To the crowd.) Gentlemen! I have here for sale one 
who leads a manly life — yes, a most excellent and 
noble life it i% and worthy of a free man. Who'll 
huy? 

A Customer. What were you saying, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer? Do you sell a free man? 
Herm. Why, certainly I do. 

CuST. And then, aren't you afraid he'll bring an 
action against you for kidnapping, or even summon you 
before the Areopagus? " 

Herm. Ob, ho doesn't trouble himself about bein^ 
sold. He thinks he's absolutely free." 

CuST. But what use oould a person put him to, he's 

'1 Thigh mad«' of t:roId: The story that Pythagoras had a golden thigh was OM 
of many tictious that feathered about his hiiitoxy ftmODg Uie Aeo-FlAtOQiftlL 

>* Teo mince: The mina waa equal to $90. 

FteHow from Footiu: The Cynlo Diogenes, a native of Sloops, 418 B. C. 

his youth diRsipated and protligat«?, but under the influence of Antisthenes, the 
founder of the sect, he went to the opposite extreme and practistnl tlie greatest 
austerities. He is represented as full of ecoratiicitles, IndifTerent to the most 
ordlnonr usages of society, half-clad in the coarsest of clothing, eating whatever 
he could flnd, sleeping in the street, in porticoes, or living in a tub, gniff in 
rajinner and venting merciless san-asms upon the opinions and pursuits of nien. 
Withal there was about him a certain rugged honesty and simple fraolmesa and 
kindiieii (rf heart that woo respeoL 

Areopagus: The Oourtiheld upon the hill of that naoM northwest of the 

Acropolis. 

>* Absolutely free: Because indifTei^nt to and unaffected hy «-r^<wn^ iy>niHtitnii 
or circumstaaoes. Ihe CyniGS gloried in this iadiflennea. 

ThBX\ any dog: A play upon the word Cyulc. ■nhtch HtcraUy mMM **dOC» 
Uke.** " Dog " was ustxi at Athens as a nickname of the Cyuics. 
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80 dirty and in such wretobed plight nnlees one shaald 
aei him to digging, or carrying water? 

Hbbm. Yes, not only that, but if yon make him 
door*keeper, yon^l find him far more tniety than any 



Oust. But where does he hail from, and what pro- 
fession does he foUowf 

Hbbm. Ask the man himself— that will be better. 
Oust. But he seems in such ill-humor and so glum, 
I'm afraid if I go near him, he'll snarl at me, or even 
bite me, by jingo I Don't you see how be has raised 
hia club and contracted his eyebrows, and with what 
a threatening, angry air he looks out from beneath 
them. 

Hbrm. Oh, don't you be alarmed I He's tame 
enough. 

8. CusT. (To Diogenes.) In the first place, my 
dear sir, from what country do you come? 

DiOG. (Glowering at him.) I'm from anywhere 
and everywhere. 

CuST. What do you mean? 

DiOG. Why, you see before you a citizen of the 

world. 

Oust. And after whom are you taking pattern? 

DiOG. After Heracles. 

Oust. Why, then, don't you wear a lion's skin 
also? I see you resemble him as to the club. 

DiOG. Here's my lion's skin — this threadbare cloak. 
I'm campaigning just as he did,'' against the pleasures 
of men — not at anybody's behest, but of my own ac- 
cord, deliberately choosing for myself the task of purify- 
ing human life. 

CusT. Bravo! What a noble choice I But what 
shall we say you know best? What profession do you 
follow? 

DiOG. I set men at liberty and am physician of 
their passions. In a word, I profess to be a prophet of 
truth and of plain speaking. 

9. CuST. Come, Mr. Prophet, suppose I purchase 
you, in what fashion will you deck me out? 

DiOG. Well, upon receiving you under my care, I 
shall first strip you of your luxury, compass you about 
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with wantand olothe you in a coaise cloak. Then I 
shall oblige you to tou and drudge^ with the ground 
for your bed and water only to drinl^ and to eat your 
fill of whatever chance brings in your way. At my 
behest you shall take your moneyt if you have any, 
and cast it into the sea. Wife^ children and fatherland 
you shall care nothing about, and regard all things as 
mere trumpery. Tou shall quit your fiither's house 
and live in a tomb^ or lonely tower, or even in a tub. 
Tour wallet shall be full ot lupines,^ and of parch- 
ments written all over, even upon the baok.^ And in 
this plight you shall declare yourself happier than the 
Qreat King.** If somebody should flog you or stretch 
you upon the rack, yon shall regard none of these 
things as minluL 

Oust, how's that? Do you mean to say that when 
I'm flogged I shall not smart with pamP For I 
haven't been accoutred with the shell of a tortoise or 
crayfish. 

Dioo. Well, you shall emulate that fine sentiment 
of Euripides — with a slight variation. 
Oust. Pifay, what's that? 
DiOG. 

Thy mind shall suffer pain, but no 
Sense thereof shall thj tongue betray.'^ 

10. The qualities you most need to have are the fol- 
lowing: You must be bold aad unabashed, and abuse 

" Just as he did: Just fts Herfvclcs ppent a most lalwrious life in fisrhtinsr d(*- 
atrucUve wild beasts and in other daring cucploits,so Diogeoes repivsents himself 
M campaljniinf^ against the pleasures of men, not, like Uuit hero, in the serrioe 
of a Eurysthetis, out of his own choice. Recking to puriiy life. Hm Clllb 

and lion skin were the usual attributes of Ueracles. 

Lupinef ; A leguiniiioiie plant, modi In use for food. 

1* Parchments written all over, even upon the back: UbuilIIj only one side was 
written upon. Diogenee tells the customer that he dukU be so deepeimleij poor 
MtobeohUgeilto writeoBbothddee, in order to eoooonte poper. 

M Hie Orest King: Hie king of Fanln was • Tpr o t e rb l e l eteiidaiid of eom- 

parlson. 

ti Thv mind, etc. : A parody upon Euripidee^ Hippolvtut^ 612, a celebrated verse^ 
for whiclultiBsaid, tlie poet WM CBlIad to Moount 07 the oourti on the ground 
that ft enocmraged perjury: 

My tongue hath taken oath, but my mind is not bound thereby/' 

Perhaps, as Paley thinks, Hlppolytus says this not fn eamt^t. but to friphten 
the nurse, since at the end of the play he stands by this rcry oath at the ooet of 
hii fathar^a oBiJiMt aaflv Mid oC efw 0ifl& 
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ererybodj— UngB and those in priyate station alike. 
For so men will oome to look upon yon with admixation 
and assume that yon are a man of courage. Let your 
speech be coarse and your yoioe harsh and exactly like 
a dog's, and you mnst wear a long £ace and haye your 
gait match snoh a oast of conntenanoe. In short, yon 
most in all lespeots take after wild beasts and be savage 
like them. Let modesty, sweet reasonableness and 
moderation be wanting. The blush yon must never 
permit to mantle your cheek. Seek out the place most 
frequented by men; but even there choose rather to 
hold yourself aloof and have no intercourse with others; 
and let neither friend, nor stranger come near you, for 
that would ruin your prestige. Do boldly right before 
the face and eyes of everybody, what no one else would 
do even in ])rivate. . . . And at last, if you 
have a mind to, choke yourself to death with a raw 
polypus" or cuttle-fish. That's the sort of happiness 
we procure for you. 

11. Oust. Get you gone! What detestable and 
brutish talk ! 

DioG. Yes, but the very easiest to carry out, you 
fool, and practicable for all. For you'll have no need 
of education, or of learning, or any such trumpery; 
but this will prove for you the shortest way to get a 
reputation. For even if you are one of the common 
run of folks — a currier, forsooth, or fish-monger, car- 
penter, or money-changer — nothing will stand in the 
way of your winning universal admiration, provided 
only you've a good stock of impudence and cheek, and 
are an expert at billingsgate. 

Gust. Well, I've no need of you in that line. Per- 
haps, though, yon mi^ht prove useful as a sailor, or a 
gardener — especially if this man here is willing to dis- 
pose of you for two obols" — that's the most I can pay. 

Herm. Do, pray, take and keep him ! We shall be 
delighted to get rid of him — he's such a nuisanco and 
raises such a hullaballoo, roundly abusing everybody 
and venting upon them such scurrilous language. 

nOhoke yourself to deatb \Mth a ni\s poljpait BiM lO llKfS tMtt tte ITOf 

Democrltu8 of Abdf>ra put aa eod to liteiito. 

**Twootoii; Abo«a7oeiiti. 
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12. Zets. {To Hermes,) Call another! (Casting 
his tyes (irovtid the group.) That Cyrenaic'* there, him 
dressed in purple and wearing a garland. {Me staggers 

fonmrd.) 

HzKM. {To the crowd,) Come now, gentlemen! 
Attention, every one of jou! A costly piece of gcx)da 
thiB! It'll take folks with plonfy of money to buy 
him. Here's a life of pleaenre — yes, a thrice happy life 1 
Who has his heart eet upon Inxuxy ? Who bays the 
most dainty life in the whole lot ? 

A GmarroMEB. {To the Cyrenaic.) Gome, yoatheiel 
Tell me what you happen to koow. I'll pmdiase you, 
if you are worth yoor salt. 

Hebm. Don't annoy him, my dear sir; don't oat^ 
chise him I He's rather thewoise for liquor. There- 
fore he won't answer yon. As you see^ he's hardly 
able to put two words together. 

Oust. And who, wi& his wits about him, would 
buy SQoh a profligate and dissolute fellow? How 
strong he smells of perfumery ! And how he goes reel- 
ing aod staggering alongi Well, then, do yoa your- 
self, Hermes, tell ns what aocomplishmeniB he has, 
and what he bosies himself about. 

Hkbil Well, in brief, he's handr to have as a oonr 
stant companion, and good to craek a boMewitli and 
sing and dance with ue flate girl**— in &ct, just flie 
fellow for a master who is fona of favmtes anil giTsn 
to riotons living. As for the rest^ he knows how to 
make pastrv, and is skilled in floe oookery— in short, an 
expert in the art of Imnrions living. At all events, he 
got his education at Athens,'* and was also at one time 
in the service of the tyrants of Sicily, and held in high 

^* That Cyrenaic : Pn)tiably Artstippus of Cyrend, In nortb Africa, founder of 
this 9cct. Lucian is hardly Just In the ptctnre be Rtves of htm. Perhaps he hw 
In iniml rather the charaoter of the liitor Cvn-nnlrs, whose t<\irhiiiff approached 
very near the dictum, " Let lu eat and drink, for uvmorrow we die. Aristippas 
taidulged freely In tin piMmrei of life. claimlnR that there was no shame in en- 
joyimr them to Hmff be WM not tbelr alave, but eoukt eully ratgn OMm al 
any time. 

"The flntB gM: lemale tfttym oq tbe flute fnnidMd witwtatfimwt n 
hADQoeta. 

»l3ot bit edocttloD at Atbens: ArlftlpiNBi vliited Greece to wltaes tbeOlym- 

plo games, and, beulnf aboat Socrates, went to Athens tn f«e«» him and put hlm- 
nU under his io^tnmon. He afterward paased some years at tbe court of the 

miifw noByrtni In aioily* 
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esteem among them. His course of life may bo 
summed up as follows — to think slightly of everything, 
make use of everything^ and lay every form of pleasure 
under contribution. 

CusT. You may as well be looking around for 
another purchaser among these rich folks and nabobs 
here. I'm in no condition to buy a fellow who leads a 
gay and festive life like that. 

Hebm. {To Zeus.) It looks, Zeus, as though this 
lot would be left on our hands as unsalable. 

13. Zeus. Well, take him away and put up another 
— or rather those two, there/" that fellow from Abdera, 
who is always on a broad ffon, and him from Ephesus, 
who is always a-Uubbering. I want to sell them to- 
gether. 

Hebm. (Addressing the two.) Come! Qet down 
into the midst. (To tiie croiod.) I have here for sale 
our two beet lives. We are now patting np the two 
wisest among them all. 

A CuSTOiDEB. Good Heavens I What a contrast I 
This one neyer leaves off Uiughing, while the other is 
apparently mourning for somebody. (To the former.) 
Say, you therel What does this mean r What are 70a 
laughing at? 

ftatOGBcras. What am I laughing at^ do you ask ? 
Why, it's because all things seem to me so laughable 
— ^your affiurs and yon yourselTes too. 

Oust. How's that? Are you turning us all into 
ridicule and making light of our concerns r 

Deil Ftedsely sol There's nothing in them worth 
one's serious attention. All things are mere empti- 
nessy an infinity of atoms** in process of movement 
through space. 

CusT. Nay, but yoa are in yery truth an empty and 
infinite ** babbler. What impudence 1 Won't you cease 

Those two tliere: Democritag (600 B.a),a PtakMoplier at AMera in TUnrew 
and BeracUtns of EptaMos (fifth oenturr B. 0.). ne former wis of dieerfiil 

disposition and aconstnmwl to look at the romlcal sMo of tlilnp!'. Heraclltus 
WM of a melancbuly turn. TiudlUoQ represtiOUi lUiu as shedding teara over tlie 
lUllit and f raUUei of men. Tbls depraaion ot ipMli leil blm laler InUte to 
Iwwww* a reclww. 

** Atoms: The atomlGal philosophy, flrat advanced by Leaclppus, was denl- 

opfKl by DemoorltiLS who maintained that all phenomena have thoir cauw's In 
certain original, inHnitesimal, Impenetrable, Indivisible and iudt^trucUble partl> 
ties, which he called atoms. 

"Infinite (anfuyo^v. Or 'Mpmorant.** ItwiiMMM to be a ptoy Bponttidwortt 
whiAb majr be takuu iu eiUier scnw. 
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your laughter? J 4. {Turning to HeracHtus.) But 
you, my dear sir what are you weeping for? It's a 
great deal nicer, t think, to talk with you. 

HSBAC. Welly stranger, this is why I weep. I'm 
tbinking how pitiable human affairs are and full of 
teare Among them all there's nothing but what 18 
subject to death. Therefore^ I i>it7 men and bewail 
their fate. I do not attach great imporiaiice to pieseiit 
ilk; but those that are to come in after time axe dia- 
tressiDg in the extreme. — I refer to the total burning up 
and deetraotion of the universe.^ It is this I lament 
and because nothing is stable, but all things somehow 
are crowded together into a confused hodge-podge^ and 
pleasure and pain, knowledge and ignorance, gxeatneaa 
and littleness are the same — all things circling around 
topsy-turvy and taking their torn in the oamii^ of 
Ufa 

Oust. What, then, is the life you speak of? 

HERA.C. A child, passing its time in sport, playing 
at draughts and carried about by every freak of fuoy. 

Oust. And pray, what are men? 

Hbbac. Oodsy who are oreatuns of a day* 

Oust. Pray, what are the gods? 

HBRAa Hen, endowed with immortality. 

Oust. Is it riddles ^oa are telling us, you fellow 
there^ or are you inventing dark sayings? Why, you 
don't make yourself olear at all— just like Apollo 
Lozias.'^ 

HsBAa Oh, I don't care anything about you. 

Oust. Weil, then, nobody in his sober senses is 
going to buy you. 

HiBBAa Plague take you every one, young and 
old^ say, those who buy and those who don't. 

Oust. (To Hermes.) Why, this nuisance of a fel* 
low has almost gone daft I, for my part, shall boy 
neither of them. 

HsBX. (3b Zeiw.) Thesealso will remain on our 
hands. 



Total burnios up and destnictioii of tba universe: He held UiAt * nbjiioil 
principle eiJtod flrk a dew, Ufcht fluid, perfmSm etiery thing and tmmmnmtia 
«y ^yhenomena, nd that uhmateiy all thingi return to and araabaorbedagati 

Lodias: ▲ umaiiift of ApoUcx, referring to the obacurity of hig oradM. 
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Zbxts. Well, offer another lot! 

15. Herm. Shall I put up that Athenian, whose 

toDgue is always a-going? 
Zeijs. By all means ! 

Herm. (7b Socrates.) Come here, you! {To the 
crowd.) A good life this we are now offering — yes, 
here's a sage. Who buys this gentleman — ^the most 
like a saint of any of them? 

A Customer. (To JSocrates.) Sayl What do you 
know best?* 

Soc. Well, I dote upon boys and am wise in love 
matters. 

Oust. How, then, can I purchase you? I was in 
need of a tutor for my boy — and he's a handsome lad. 

Soc. And who would boa more suitable person than 
I to associate with a beautiful boy. Vm not in love 
with their bodies. It's their souls that I r^ard as 
beautiful. Don't be anxious I • . . You'll 
hear not one of them say that I've done him any harm. 

CusT. I don't believe a word you say about your 
being so fond of boys, and yet that you concern yourself 
only with their souls. . . . 

1(>. Soc. Indeed, I swear to you by the dog and 
the plane tree, it's just as I tell you. 

Oust. Qood heavensl How eccentric you are in 
your theology! 

Soc. What do you mean? Don't you r^ard the 
dog as a god? There's Anubifi^* in Egypt — don't you 
see what sort of a being he is? And there's Sirius in 
heaven and Cerberus in the lower world. 

17. CusT. Well put! I was quite out in my 
reckoning. But what is your manner of life? 

Sog I dwell in a sort of oi^ that I've got up for 

** What do jaa know baitf The monMy attrfimted to Soeratea la what fot 

lows fs manifestly a slander upon his true cnorncter and teachings. It Is unlikely 
that Lucian himself actually U'HevfHl those thin^^. Ilia real estimate of Socrates 
is indicated by the fact that he makes him brin^ at the sale two talenta, orofer 
^000, a muob larger aum than anjr of the othei*s. He takea the aatirlat'a ad* 
▼anta^e of ihe itaiideroaa atorlea enrraDt anions the eoemlee of Soeratea, and of 
the distortions and perrersions to which some of his lat»T pretended fcUowerg 
■ohjected hia teachings, to &mite these people over the shoulders of the great 
inaalarliiiBMiL Ot. AokiaamoaBoanlbminVl^^ 

" Anubis- An Efnrptian deity, worshipped in the form of a do^, or of a human 
being witli a dog's ocnmL Siriua, the scorcher, the dog of Orioo, placed aaumg 
the stars with his iDMtar. Oertwnn, the msny hetded dog, who mid«d th»a» 
maeotoHMki. 
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myself after a new pattern* Pm citiBen of a noivel 
kind of oommonwealtfa'* and acknowledge no laws bat 

mj own. 

CUST. I should like to boar one of your ordinances. 

See. Well, listen to tbe one I regard as must im- 
portant — the one relating to women" — that no woman 
shall be wife of one person only, but she shall share tbe 
conjugal relation with any one who wishes. 

CusT. What's that you say? Have you annulled 
the laws pertaining to marriage? 

Soc. Yes, indeed! And as for the petty disputes 
over such matters, I've absolutely done away with the 
whole business. 

CusT. What, pray, is your idea about the male 
offspring of such intimacies. 

Soc. Oh, they shall bo a prize for the noblest to kiaa 
— that is, for those who have performed some brilliant^ 
dashing feat. 

IB. Oust. Blees me! How generous you cure I 
But what is the leading principle in your philosophy? 

Soc. The doctrine that there are archetypes** and 
patterns of all existing things. Indeed, whatever you 
see — the earth, everything upon the earth, the heavens, 
the sea— of all these there exist invisible simUitudea 
outside of the universe. 

CusT. And where are they? 

Soc. Nowhere. For if they should come to have a 
looaX habitation, from that moment they would ceaae to 

exist. 

Oust. I don't see those patterns yon refer ta 
Soo. Quite likely I For you are blind in your 
soul's eye. But I see the simiUtudeaof all thingii your 
invisible counterpart and my own alter ^go — ^in aborl^ 
everjrthing double. 
Oust. Well, I believe I shall have to purohase you* 

M A novel klod of commonwealth: An allusion to Plato^ BepubUc, where 
Socrates ii made Uie ezpounder of his new polity. 

■» The one relating to women: See Republic, ▼., 457 ff., where the acheme is set 
forth iD its purpose and details. Impracticable as it is. and ahhorrent to our 
modern ideas, yet Plato presented It in ^^ood faith, afllrming ilx&t licenttooaoeaB 
is an unbolj thing, and that his porpote was to make matrimony «■ ikoiy m 
possible. 

30 Archetypes: According to the Platonic philosophy, the ideal, or patfen 
S?raiiS^te M i*^ ^^'^'^Vw^ <^ fi^U Qt which mitwriit thlMi •wTI—mi* 
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you are so extraordinarily wise and sort of sharp- 
sighted. {To Hermes.) Come, let me see— 'What are 
you gcring to make me pay for him — ymt 

Hmbm* Oi've me two talents I 

CusT. (Promptly.) I take him at tiiat figure. The 
money, though, I'll pay at another time. 

19. Hbrh. What's your namef 
Oust. Diem,'' of SynMOuse. 

HsBM. Well, take him, and good Inok to yoat— 
Now, yon Bmourean*' there, I Bummon you. (To the 
company. ) Who buys this oneF He's a pupil of that 
laui^ing gentleman, and of the tipsy fellow, whom we 
offered for sale a few moments ago. In one respect, 
though, he knows more than they, by as much as he's 
more of a scoffer. As for the rest, he's agreeable 
enough, but fond of high liTing. 

Oust. Well, what's his priceP 

HsBH. Two minsB.* 

Oust. Here I Take your money I But plague on 't I 
what does he like in the way of Tiotuals — I want to 
know? 

Heru. Well, he eats sweetmeats, honey cakes, and 
most of all, dried figs." 

CusT. Oh, there's no diflBculty about that. We'll 
get him, you know, the cakes of preserved fruit that 
the Carians make. 

20. Zeus. (Impatienthj to Ilermes.) Come! Call 
another — that close-shaven fellow yonder, with the long 
face — I mean the one from the Porch." 

Uerm. Very well I Anyway, it looks as though a 
^^oodly number of those present at the sale were wait- 
ing for a chance to bid on him. (To the croivd,) I've 

" Dion : A. wealthy and influential citizen of Syracu?«e, in Sicily, and n friend 
and disciple of Plato. Ha endeavored to win Diouysius, the tyrant, from aib dis- 
solute life brin^g him under the personal influence of the phiioeopher. 

Epicurus: He (M2-270 B. C) h'^M that pleasure, the enjoyment of the hour, 
is the niffhest pood and therefon' th«' cJiiff end of man and of all philoeophy. 
But he conceivtvl of ])leasure as consisting in perfect contentment and pMOeoC 
miDd, though amon^ Ids later followers it degener a ted into eenBuaiiim. 

** Two mine: About 

^ MMIIn: FtaRiMwd bjriBUten totbelrMrf^ A dieap quality etiM 
from Caria, Tn western Asia Minor. 

«i The Porch: The headquarten oC the Stoic school, to wliich it gave it« name. 
Ohiysippusifl ben referred to (flBMOBb CI B^flislstiireioicsbswasrecivded 
M * IrigM aatlMil^ etn ttiiB Zfloo, the mnte 
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for sale here the Tery quinteflBeooe of vixtne, the yery 
pink of perfection among all the lives we have. Who 
wants to be the only person who knows everything? 

A drsTOMBB. wiiat do you mean to say? 

Hbkm. Why, that ttiis man here is ttie only wise^ 
the only noble, the only rip^hteons and bnve man, the 
only king, orator, millionaire^ law-giver and everytbing 
else you can think of. 

CusT. Is he, then, my dear sir, the only cook — yee^ 
indeed I the only currier, carpenter and such like? 

Herm. Yes, 80 it seems. 

21. CusT. {Txuming to the man.) Come! My 
good fellow, as I'm your purchaser, tell me what sort 
of a person you are, and first, whether you are not vexed 
at being sold and a slave. 

Chrysippus. Oh, not at all! For such things are 
not within our control, and whatever is beyond our 
control, it follows, should be treated with indifference. 

Oust. I don't understand just what you mean. 

Chrys. What I Don't you know that of such things 
some are to be preferred as a choice of evils, whereas 
others are to be utterly rejected? 

Oust. Well, I don't even now grasp your meaning. 

Chrys. Quite likely! For you are not accustomed 
to our terminology and haven't got the imaginative 
faculty." But the man of a serious turn of mind, who 
has mastered the processes of philosophic reasoning, 
not only understands these matters, but also the nature 
of a primary circumstance and of a secondary circum- 
stance, and how much they differ from each other. 

CusT. In the name of wisdom herself, don't refuse 
to explain to me what you mean by a primary circum- 
stance and a secondary. Somehow or other I was struck 
by the rhythm of the terms. 

Chrys. Well, I've no objection to telling you. 
Now, if a person who is already lame, receives a wound 
unawares by hitting his lame foot against a stone, his 
original lameness is a primary circumstance, while the 
wound he received besides is a secondary. 

22. CusT. Oh, what ready witl Pray, what else 
especially do you claim to know? 

The imaginative facility: The power by whkAMOUaoklimaitoaBnnai to 
(lieiBiBdiA&vocltoasiiraHiQiiwttb 
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Chrys. Well, the art of woaviDg word-nets, with 
which I entangle those who converse with me, and 
bedgje them almit and reduce them to silence by simDly 
patting a muzzle on them« The famous eyllogism^— 
that's the name they give this art. 

Oust. Zounds I A pretty irresistible and powerful 
weapon that, according to your account I 

Ohbys. Well, take this for an illustration. Have 
yon a little child? 

OirsT. Of course I 



roaming about by the river's side, should perchance 
seize it and then promise to restore it to you, provided 
you state correctly what he has nmde up his mmd to do 
about giving up the faret— what would you say was his 

intention in the matter? 

Oust. Your question is a poser. For I'm at a loss 
what to say first, so as to insure the recovery of the 
child. But, for Heaven's sake, do you make answer 
and rescue mo the little fellow, lest the monster be too 
quick for me, and eat him up. 

Chrys. Oh, don't be alarmed! There are other 
things I'll teach you, yet more wonderfuL 

Oust. What are they? 

Chrys. Well, there's the syllogism of the "Reaper, 



*' Th«* famous syllofriam: The Sorites, of which he wasthe inventor. It wa« a 
heap of svllo^sms. in which the coDcluaionof one forms the premise of the next, 
and the conclusion from all ooanec t i the pradioAte at the iMtwillk ttis labjeot ot 

the first proposition. 

•* Crocodile faUacy: See Dial, of Dead, 1, note 10. 

** Syllof^sm of the reaper: A philosopher nay» to a farmer who It ♦i»<niring of 
OUttlOg >iis corn, I will prove to you that vou will not oat JOur OOnit aiMl INUkt 
is more, that it is iriitx>Ht>ible that you Bhould ever cut it,** 

" Indeed, I should like to hear tlic demonatration/* says the Ihrniar. 
Well, nttenri 'r repUet the phikMNvher. ** You will etther out your oorn, or 
not cut it, 18 it not so*" 

F A (Uf CR. " Yes, one orthootber." 

Pbiu " In the first caae (if you will cut it), will you not, therefore, elth«r out, 
or not cat it, but jrou will oat it!** 
Fab. "That's clear." 

pRiu " III the oth*3r case (If you will not cut it), will you not likewise either 
cut, or not cut it, but you will not cut itf* 
Fab. " That's to be auppoeed.'* 

FUL. **11iei«lore« le it not true, that you will either cut, or not cut It, but you 
OSimot cut it at all?" 

The farmer made no reply, but went out to his field and cut hia com clean off: 
and thereby he had to be mre cat tlie philoiopher*i knot, hut hod not untied 
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Oat of ttie '^master/' and above all, the *'Eleoira," and 
that of the **veiled" person.^ 
CusT. What do you mean by that of the "veiled" 

person, op by the **Bleotia"? 

Chrts. Why, I refer to the famous Blectra,*^ 
daughter of Agamemnon — who at one and the same 
time both knows and does not know the veiy same 
things. For when Orestes, whom as yet she does not 
recognize, stands by her side, she is aware that Orestes 
is her brother, but she doesn't know that the person 
near her ia Orestes. As for the "veiled" syllogism, 
you shall hear what that is, and a very wonderful 
thing it is, too. Now answer me this — do you know 
your own father? 

Oust. Yes. 

Chrys. Very well! Now suppose I place beside 
you somebody with a veil on, and ask — do you know 
this person? What will you say? 

Gust. Why, of course, that I don't know him. 

23. Chrys. But as a matter of fact, this very per- 
son was your father. Therefore, if you fail to reoQg- 
nize him, it is plain you don't know your father. 

Oust. Nay, not so! But if you take the veil off 
I shall know the real state of the case. However, 
be that as it may, what is the consummation of your 
wisdom? Or what will you do when you have arrived 
at virtue's summit? 

Chrys. Well, I shall then be occupied about those 
things, which according to nature are of the first ac- 
count — I mean health, wealth and such things. But 
first, it is needful to obtain many things by previous 
labor, sharpening one's vision upon parchments, writ- 
ten with small letters, making marginal annotations^ 

** Hie syllogtetn of the veiled person : A Teiled person is shown, mad one of 
hi» >oqqft<ntanoe> i« — ked whether he knowi him. IC he wmi yes, he says what 
it untme, for he oanoot know who it hidden behfaid the rm. If he sajsno, be 
equally uttorsaniHitrath, for M a matter of fMSt he does know tlie celled per- 

eon. - Zeller. 

The EUectra: TTpon Oie murder of AgtimemDon by .S^gisthns and CIytiemni>s- 
tra» to save the yoiius: Orestes (vi-m a like fate, his sister, Electra. sent him to 
kiofT Strophlus in PbociH, by \vhoiu the boy wua bn>u£:ht up. When he reacht^ 
manhood, reminded him of his duty to avenj^e his father. Accordingly, he 
agreed to Tiiect her at their father's prave. havin(^ placed tliereon a lock of hair 
as a si^'n that be was near. They ha<l been so lone separated, that she did not 
reoogoiM lilm ae her brother, until be made himself known. 

«• Makinpmarprinai annotntj.n'?. etc: A thnist at the narrow-minded pedantry 
Q( SO many pbiioaopbera and bcholars, who passod their time in ponng oter 
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and taking one's fill of soleoisiiiB and odd phrasea 
And last and chief of ail, ^ou oaimot become wise 
unlesB you drink three times in saooessian of hellebore. 

Oust. That's a fine programme of yours and ex- 
ceeding manly. But as to heing a skinflint and calcu- 
lating interest to a fraction — ^for I obsorve that these 
also are characteristios of yours— shall we pronounce 
them attributes of a man who has already drank the 
hellebore and attained perfection in virtue? 

Ghbts. ITes 1 Anyhow, it's only the wise man who 
can with propriety put his money out at usivry. For, 
as drawing oonclusions from premises is his special 
business, and money lending and calculating the inter- 
esif seem to be akin to drawing oondusions, hence the 
latter, just like the former, would belong to tiie good 
man raly— yes, and it would be his privilege to take 
not merely simple interesl^ as the rest do, but also 
compound. You are not unaware, are you, that one kind 
of interest is simple or primary, while the other is com- 
pound or secondary— «o-called, because it is, as it were, 
the offspring of the former? Of course, you see how 
the eyUogismputs it— if a person recefves tiie simple in- 
terest, he will receive the compound also; now, as a 
matter of fact, he does reoeive the simple; ergo, he will 
also receive the compound. 

24. Oust. Shall we then say the same also of the 
fees^ vou take from the young for your wisdom, and 
will the good man clearly be the only one who receives 
pay for his virtue? 

Chrys. Yes, you understand the situation. Not on 
mv own account do I take pay, but for the sake of him 
who gives it. For as one is a sort of spendthrift and 
another is grasping, myself I train to be grasping, but 
my pupil to be a spendthrift. 

CuST. And yet the reverse of this ought to be the 

manuscripts written in fine characters, making notes in the margin, deliKhting in 
Tariations from current usages in lan^ago. and attending to the " mint, anise 

and curiiniiii," to tlie noLrlfct of wei>:htier matters.— HelJehore. a plant to which 
the aiicit>uti> attributed valuable mwlicinahjualities, e8|>ecially in iiirntal diseases. 

*• Calculating the interest: A play upon the words, Ao^l^CdJ^at^ to calculate, 
and 6vk?io/'iti£6^ai, to draw conclusions. 

Temi TlM earlier phnosopliera regarded tt M Inooosieeent with their profes- 
sions to take pay for instruoUon. Arfitf|»pni IS said lO ll»Vd btSAtllO IM Ol 

(Usdplee of Socrates to do so, 
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oasBu The young man ahonld begrasping and yon, wbo 
akme are rich, prodigaL 

Chbts. Toaareaooffing at me, yon fellow there! 
But take caiey or FU ahoot yoa with the anapodeietic" 
eyllogiflin. 

Oust. And what dreadful thing will oome of your 
projectileF 

CHBn» Perplexity, siknoe and distortion of mind. 
85. Bat gieateat of all» if I ohooee to, I can demon- 
strate in a trioe iliat yon are a atone. 

Oust. How a stone? For yoa are no Pecaeosi* m j 

dear sir, to my thinking. 

Chrys. Well, this is about the way of it. Is a 
stone a corporeal snfastanoef 

CusT. Yes. 

Chrys. Very well I Isn't a living being a corporeal 
substance? 
CusT. Yes. 

Chrys. And are you a living being? 

CusT. Why, yes, I seem to Ix). 

Chrys. Tberefore, as you area corporeal substance* 
you are a stone. 

CusT. By no manner of means I But in Heaven's 
name, set me free and make me a man again. 

Chrys. Ob, that's no hard matter. But just be a 
man again. This is bow it's done. Pray, tell me — is 
every corporeal substance a living being? 

CuST. No ! 

Chrys. Very well! Is a stone a living being? 

CusT. No. 

Chrys. Are yoa a corporeal substance? 
CusT. Yes. 

Chrys. Being a corporeal substancoy are you a liv- 
ing being? 
CusT. Yes. 

Chrys. Therefore, you are not a stone^ because you 
are a living being. 
CusT. Indeed, you've done well by me ; for my legSi 

*> 4«i*riwUiw*iw « Not rei|iiiriiig deiiMnatraUon. 

Pereeus : The reference here is to the familiar stOTT d Perseus, pon of Dana?, 
and the head of the Qorgon, Meduaa, by meMui of whidi be chauged into stooe 
Mjdactbm, wiio had tniliTeil bkt mottwr. 
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like Niobe's," were alxeadj growing cold and aolidify- 
iog. Bat I'll purchase you, though. {To Hermes^) 
How much shall I pay for him? 

Hbbm. Twelve minse.'^ 

Oust. Hero, take them I 

Hbbm. Are you his sole pordwaerF 

Oust. No, 'pon my wotd, hot all tbese, whom yoa 
see before you. 

Hbbm. A lot of yon, indeed, and with stalwart 
shoulders and worthyof the syllogism of the '^Beaper." 

26. Zbus. (To Mermes.) Gomel Gomel Don't 
be wasting tima Gall another!— that Peripatetio" 
there. 

Hbbm. (Addressing the Perij^tetie.) Gome 
along I Too, I mean— you fine-lookmg fellow there, 
with lots ct money I (To the crowd!) Gome now, 
gentlemen I Buy the most intelligent of aU— -one who 
knows absolutely eyerytbing. 

A Custombr. But what sort of a person is be? 

Herm. Well, be*8 temperate, amenable to reason, 
adapted to tbe world we live in, and above all of a two- 
fold personality. 

CuST. Wbat do you mean? 

IIerm. Wby, just tbis. In external appearance he 
seems to be one person, but internally another. So, if 
you purchase bim, you must remember to call tbe latter 
**esoteric** but tbe former "exoteric."" 

Oust. And what is tbe most important principle in 
bis philosophy? 

Hebm. That there are three sorts of good things — 

Niob6: Daughter of the Lydian kiupf Tantalus, and wife of Ainphlon, kinj? of 
Theb^, by whom she had many blooming and loveij children. So proud was nhe 
of tbem, that she presumed to regard herself as superior to Leto, who had only 
two, Apollo and Artemis, and forbade the Thebans to saorifloe to her. This so 
angered Apollo and Artemis, that they slew all of them. Niob6 than returned 
home to her father on Mount Sipylua in Lydin, where thefOdf olMUIged iMr iatO 
a stone, wliich always during the summer shed tears. 

Twelve minaB: About |340. 

That Peripatetic: ArlstoUe (8^1-322 B. C), foandsroC OuitfloliodL HetM«lit 

at the Lyceum, in the eastern suburb of Athens. 

Esoteric and exoteric: Used hero in their literal sense, "Internal " and "ox- 
temaL'' The former does not occur in Aristotle's writings, but was doubtless 
toTSBtedto o oiTwpondwtOithe laUer, wbieh ha nm In ^Ibnm oi X&yo§ 
i^fureptxoi. In ttie Mtuub, probably, of popular arguments, reasonings oom> 
nion among men and hence capable of ready ntnl full comprehension. On the 
other band oi i6ojT£ptHoi' waa used of his higher philosophy, including those 
trettta iriildk wece intended for, «a4 ooaU bo ondcralood fej 0^ 
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Til. : those pertaining to the sou], to tl^e bodyand to ex- 
ternal cixonmstanees. 

Oust. Well, he's ^uite human in his way of think- 
ing. Bnt how mnoh is he? 

Hbrm. Twenty minmlF 

CusT. That's a tremendoos prioe. 

Herm. Nay, my good sir I For he has, I believo, 
some means of bis own. So hurry up, and close the 
bargain. And besides you'll presently learn from him 
bow long the mosquito lives, to what depth the sea is 
illuminated by the sun, and what sort of a soul oysters 
have. 

Oust. Gkx>d gracious I What a £ne point he puts 
upon bis investigations. 

Herm. Pray, what would you say, if you should 
bear other things that show on bis part far keener pene- 
tration than these — concerning the science of life, and 

how 

man has the faculty of laughing, while an ass never 
laughs, does joiner's work or practices navigation. 

CuST. Very wonderful, indeed, is all this knowledge 
you speak of, and there's profit in it too. So I'll buy 
him at twenty minaB. 

27. Herm. Very good I 

ZBue . (7b Hermes. ) What other bargains have we 

yet on band? 

Herm. There's the Sceptic yonder. (Addressing 
Pyrrhon,)^ You Pyrrhias, there, come forward and be 
offered for sale — be quick about it! Already the crowd 
is slipping away, and there'll be only a few to buy« 
(To the speoUUore.) All the samei who bays this one 
too? 

A Customer. I will (Turning to FyrrhatK) But 
first, though, tell me— what do yon know? 

Philosopher. Nothing. 

Oust. What do you mean by that? 

Phil» Why, that, in nay opinion, nothing whatever 
has any actual exietenoe. 

Twenty miiue: about $400. 

•9 Pyrrhon: FoandAr of the Sceptic, or heeitattng, school of philoeoplij (about 
900 B. C), which asserted nothins positively, but only opined. Hermee humor- 
oualj add r e oa ee him aa ^mrfalaa heaU>, a commoo alATe DamOi eepeciaiiy of 
Ihe afyt red-haired riavta ttum iliraoa. 
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CusT. Are Dot, then, even we somebody? 
Phil. Well, I don't know that even. 
CusT. Nor even that you yourself are anybody? 
Phil. No! Oa that point I'm ert;Ul more in the 
dark. 

CuST. Oh, what bewilderment of mind I These 
scales here — pray, what do you want them for? 

Phil. Why, in them I weigh arguments which I 
balance against one another; and when I see that they 
are exactly equal and of the same weight, at that very 
moment I don't know which of them is the truer. 

CusT. Well, what else are you clever at doing? 

Phil. Anythingi except giving chase to a runaway 
slave. 

Oust. And why, may I ask, can't you do that? 
Phil. Becausei my dear sir, I've no faculty of ap- 
prehension.'* 

CusT. Quite likely ! For you seem to be a sort of 
slow and dull fellow. But what is the consummation 
of your philosophy? 

Phiu Ignoranoe and inability either to hear or to 

CnsT. Do you mean that state in which one is both 
blind and deaf at the same time? 

Phil. YeSi and wanting in judgment and peroep* 
tion besides; in shorty differing in nothing trom a 
worm. 

CusT. Well, these aie quite sufficient reasons why 
I ouRht to pinchase you. (Turning to Hermes*) How 
much must you say he's worth? 

HsBM. An Attio mina.^ 

Oust. There's your money. — {To Pyrrhon.) Come I 
Yon £eUow thece I What do you say? Have I bought 

you? 

Phil. There's some doubt about that. 
Gust. Not a bit of it! I have bought you and paid 
cash down. 

Phil. Well, as to that I susfiend judgment I 
want to give the matter careful consideration. 

** WmHtJct appreliensioQ: Ttie pun here wiil bereadiJj undentood, m it la the 
MOMte XagM as In Onak. 

••AMtambMi: About fMX 
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CusT. ADyhow, come along with me, just as a serv- 
ant of mine is in duty bound to do. 

Phil, But who Imows whether you are tellin^^ the 
truth? 

CusT. Why, here's the auctioaeer, the money and 

the spectators to prove it. 

Phil. But are there any persons with us? 

CusT. Well, I for my part, will forthwith give you 
a turn at working the mill," and convince you that I'm 
your master by a sort of logic that will prove the worse 
for you. 

Phil. I pray you, suspend judgment concerning 
this matter. 

Oust. Nay, indeed I But I've already pronounced 

judgment. 

Herm. (Addressing Fyrrhon), Gomel Stop bang- 
ing back, and go along with the man who has bought 
you. (To the crowd.) Now, gentlemen, we invite yon 
to be on hand to-morrow. We are going to offer for 
sale at that time some ncii-professioiiar folka^ meoihaniGs 
and market peopla {Exeunt) 

•I The min: Wbere grain. wmpoodM: II mm wnttlfwahB&A faj* botuM, or 
•Ml, MOMllBiM lij » liqr* or otMnvlw bid 
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THE ANGLER; OR, THE RESURRECTION. 

Introduction : Tho following dialogue is properly a sequel to 
the preceding. In that dialogue the most celebrated names in 
philoeophy, some of them founders of various schools, had been 
subjected to the outrage of bein^ sold at auction in the slave 
market at Athens, and their doctrmes had been mtiileBsljr cari- 
catoxed. Naturally enough— and so Lucian represents it — all 
this had aroused a storm of indignation among the professional 
philosophers and their adherents. To defend himself he wrote 
the present dialogue, and perhaps because he was conscious of 
haymg gone too f^r and taken liberties, which eren the lioenae 
of the satirist would scarcely Justify. He declares that it was 
not so much these venerated names that he had in view, as their 
degenerate and unworthy successors, who no longer represented 
the spirit of the great masters, or even the letter of their teach- 
uga^ and yet asBumed the prestige and authority of their namea 
\ve may, not unreasonably, accept this explanation, as being 
more in harmony with Lucian's real clianicter and temper as 
exhibited in the whole body of his writings. In artistic finish 
the Angler is one of Ids most admirable works; and its tone from 
beginning to end reveals the num at his best 
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Chajbactsbs. 

Socrates 
Plato 
Abistotlb 

0HBY8IPPU8 

Diogenes 

Empedocles 
A. B. CD. J 

LuoiAK, or Mr. Tree-spxakbr. 
Philosophy, personifimi, 

YfRTUB ^ 
TXMPERANCB 

JuSTiCH } Attendants upon PhilOBophy. 
Bduoatioiv 
Truth 

Liberty ■ 
Freb-speboh y Friends of lYu^ 

ElBNOHTS, or OONFUTATIOK J 

Syllogism, personified. 
Priestess of Athene PoUm. 

FlaionistSj Pythagoreans, Stoics, PeripateticSy Epi* 
cureans^ Academicians. Scbnb. Atheshs. 
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ACT L 

SOENB L The Ceramicus, Sundry of the old 
Greek Philosophers in hot pursuit of Lucian. 
Incensed at his scandalous trecUment of MaiiH 
they have obtained a day's leave of absence from 
the lower world and have returned to their 
former haimfs. in order to avenge themselves 
upon the offender. 

1. SOORATBS.^ Pelt him I Pelt the foul wretch with 
etoaoeBy showers of them I Here are some clods and 
tike— belabor him with them also ! Qive the sinner a 
good basting with your sticks I Take care be doeso't 
get off I mt him. Plato! and you, Chrysippiis, and 
you tool Let us all make oonunon oause against him. 

That wallet to wallet may render aid, and club to club.* 

For he*8 our oommon foe, and there isn't one of you 
wlkom he has not wantonly insulted. You, Diogenes,' 
use your olub— now or never; anddon't stay your hand, 
any of youl Let him be punished as he desorvos ■ 
sboiderer that he isl What means thisP Are you tired 
already, Epicurus and AristippusP Yet^ you ought 
not to be. 

Be men, ye aagee^ and ne'er f oxget impetuous wrath.* 

—Jl YuL, 174. 

2. Hurry up, Aristotlel* Faster yetl Goodl The 

> SocratM: Tlie founder of Greek ethical philosophy (470 .'i99 B. C). Plato waj 
anatiTe of Athens (4S9-d47 B. C.) and disciple and devoted follower of Socraten 
and founder of the phUosopbical scbool ClUled tbe Acadttnr.— Chrysippus (SSh 
909 B. C.) was a Stolo philosopher, bom at 8(41, la OQida, batdoring zooat of tail 

life a resident of Athens. 

* That wallet to wallet, etc.: A parodr tipon 11. U., 868—'* That clan may gtre 
aid lo clan, and tribe to tribe/*— words or Keetor to Agamemnon, urKlnsr him to 
ieparate his warriors by trilx a and clans, that he may find out who Is a coward 
»nd who brave. Wallet, staff and coarse cloak were the distincUTo equipmant of 
phfloaopbaia. 

» Diop:ene8: The eccentric Cjmlc philosopher (412-f^23 B. C.).— Epicunis 
870 B. CX the founder of the £pi(»irean school of Qreek philosophy.— AristipiMa 
B. OX a aoBttaporsrj and disdpla of Socrates and fooBdsr af ths 



«m-sn B. O.), a aoBtsaporarj and disdpla 

Cyreimic school. 

« Be inen, etc. ; OtiLviU., 174, the opeaing words with wtaiohBeelorlBspiftts 
taiifollowwB. 

» Aristotle: (3^1-332 B. C.) Head of the Peripatetics, the school of pbiloaoply 
sstabUshod at the Loroeum in tbe eastern suburb of Atbaas. In " Bunr npl 
VaaterjetrtkacalsaBalliialoB totba ilowgatt f^watctefaeMyooclUB. 
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brute is caught I {To Lucian.) WeVe got yon now, 
you scampi At all events, you'll find out presently 
what sort of men we are whom you were slandering. 



SoxNB n. They now debate amonq ihemeelvee 
what they will do with him^ wh%le he pleads 
far hie life and Plato makes reply, 

8oc. {Tothecompany of philosophers*) Buthowis 
one actually to punish him? Yes, let us oontrive some 
manifold kind ot death for him, one that can suffice for 
us all. Anyhow, it's only just that be should die a 
death for each one of us. 

Philosopheb a. As for myself, I think he ought 
to be impaled. 

Phil. 6. Yee^ indeed I But first let bim have a 
good flogging. 

Phil. 0. Fm in &yor of knocking his eyes out. 

Phil. D. Sooner, by all odds, be should have bis 
very tongue cut out 

Soc. And you, Bmpedocles,' what do you tbink? 

E». Why, that be should be oast mto the moutii 
of a yolcano, that be may learn not to railatbis betters. 

Plato. Nay, it were better for bim, like a Pen- 
ibeus,' or Orpheus, 

In pieces torn on jagged rocks his doom to meet»' 

ihat eaeh one mi^bt then have gone away wifb his own 
proper sbaxe of bim and— — 

8. LuoiAN. (Interrupting.) Oh, don't 1 Don't I 
In the name of Zeus, protector of suppliants, spare mel 

Soc. 'Tis all settled bejrond recalL There's no 
longer any chance of your being let off. Surely you 
remember what Homer says? — 

* Empedoelas: A phUoeopber of Agrigenuun in SicUy, flfth centuir B. C. He 
li flMilM to codBd hit Uito CMOnt him^ 

* Pestbeus: A king of Thebes, who incurred the wrath of DioDTmby refui- 
teg to veoeiTe mm and introduce bis worship. The kiag*e moUier and other 
TBebm woumh weredrhreo mad by the Rod, and In their Bacchte trmxy mtetook 

Pentheufl for a wild boar, imd tore him in pieces.- Ori'^>p'iR was an early Thra- 
cian bard, who, falling to reader due honor to Dionysus, waa, at his instigation, 
tom In piecee by fraiale Baochauals. Accordimr to another Tcrsion of the 
lc4?end, he met this fate while wandering OTer the Threciui indeqpAlr, 
because of the loss of his wife, Eurydice. 

* In pieces torn, etc.: This Terse is conjectured to have beloneed to the speech, 
now ir^t, of Ac»t6, BOCtacr ot Pie&toaiia, toUamiag line 1,»0^ Amcms (X 

Buripides. 
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Twixt men and lions there oaa no oerliin compact ba* 

Luc. Indeed, I myself, too, entreat you in Homeric 
strain. Perhaps you'll respect bis verses and not dia- 
lec^tfd me, when I recite them to you: 

fidaynotaberolna^: lit muMm take^ 

Bronxe and gold— mioh gifts, in sooth, e'en sages kyra^ 

Plato. Well, not even we shall be at a loss for a 
quotation from Homer, with which to answer you* At 
all events, give earl 

Pray do not, O dandem— now yon are oanj^i-* 
Caierish thooglit of sso^m^ thou^^ you pmer me gold.*^ 

Luc. {To himself,) Alas I What a pickle I'm 
in! Homer, whom I relied on most, proves of no use 
to me. I must, then, fall back upon Euripides, I sup- 
pose* Perhaps he'll save me. {To his captors.) 

Oh, slay me not, for him who pleads on 
Bended knee, it is not right to kilL** 

Plato. But what of that? Didn't Euripides say 
this too?"^ 

Nayl They who diead deeds have done* diead deeds deserve 
to bear. 

Luc. 

Will you, then, kiU me now for woids— and nothing mccet** 

Plato. Yes, indeed! Anyhow, Euripides him- 
self says: 

Mouths that no bridle heed. 
Folly that knows no law — 
At last shall come to griel'* 

* Twixt men and liooa. etc: Jl. xxiL, 262^ where A<»tititof Hector rtwtr 
taSkHagoteomnmla, wdttkaOniibi^hetemmtk tten. 

»• Slay not a hero brave, etc t Tbt\se linen are made up of words nnd pbras^^s 
culled here and there from the Iliad aod ending with a triy thrust at the greed of 
wkkdi even pblloiOfilMn w«ra anaoapCitaltk 

»» Prav do not, O slanderer, etc.: A parody on J7. x., 447 f., where Dionie*!.^ 
■ays to i)olou« the Troian spy: " Cherish no thought of escepein thy heart for 
haviBsleoQght good iHlogs, BOW tliat then bast oomelnlaoarlMBdt.** 

Oh, slay me not, etc: From some lost tragedy of Kuripldes. 
Nayl They who dread deeds, etc.: Eurij idea. Orcstei, 4^?, tho answer of 
Menelaus to Orettee' words: "Woo 'a me for the harassing ills by which I*m 

assailed, poor wretch," 

»« Will you then kill me, etc. : From some lost tragedy. 

1* Mouths that no brkUe heed, etc: Euripides, JSaetiUB^ 9B6 tL 
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4. Lua Well, theni since you've resolved at all 
hanffds to kill me off^ and there's no way of e6oa{)e, 
come^ tell me this at least— who are you, and what ill 
past cnie have yon suffered at my hands, that your 
wrath cannot be appeased and you have seized me to 
put me to deathP 

Plato. What are the wrongs you've done us? Ask 
your own self, you wretohl Tes, and recall those fine 
speeches of yours, in which you spoke ill of philosophv 
herself, and heaped insults upon us, selling at auction,*' 
like common market goods, sages and, above all, free 
men. Emagod at these things, we obtained from the 
god of the lower world a short leave of absence, and 
have come up hero to take vengeance upon you. Yes, 
here's Chrysippus and Epicurus and Plato — that's my 
name — and Aristotle yonder and Pythagoras,*^ that 
silent mau over there, and Diogenes — yes, we are all 
here, whom you were in the habit of picking to pieces 
in your talk. 

5. Luc. Now I breathe more freely. For you cer- 
tainly will not kill me, when you learn how I've actually 
treated you. So, throw away your stones, then ; nay, 
keep them rather, for you'll have occasion to use them 
upon those who really deserve a stoning. 

Plato. What nonsense I You've got to die this 
very day. Yesi before this, 

In tunio of stone thou shoald'st have been dad, for the flls thou 
hast wrought 

— U. iii, 57, 

Luc. Nay, my good sirs! Be assured you are 
about to slay of all men the only one whom you ought 
to praise — who is friendly to you and kindly disposed, 
like-mindod, and who, if it be not a piece of vulgar 
arrogance to say it, is guardian of your pursuits. 
Yes, it is such a one you are about to slay, if you do 

At auction: RoferHn;;: to t!ir« dialoRtie, Aurft'on of IVnln-^opJu-rs, in whic^h 
tiMise philoflophors aro rupreiiuuled aa being solU ouo uftier uoother to the highest 
Mddor. 

" Pythajroras: A famoTis phil'isopher of the sixth centary B. O. "Tlmt silont 
man'' ia an aliuBion to the five years' sileooe he Is said to bftveflojoiaed upon 



In tunic of stono, etc.: 7/. iii , r.7, the closinfi^ words <>f Hector's scornful 
rebuke to i'aria, as lha latter shraolc back among his comradM Xor fear oC 
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kill ine» who have toiled so hard cm your aooomni See 
to it, then, that you don't act just Uto the pbiloeophete 
of the piewnt day, and show yoursel'ves thanklfiffi^ pas- 
Bionate and unkind toward your benefactor. 

Plato. What impudence I And we owe you 
thanks besides, do we, for your abusive talk? Is it 
slaves that you really think you are talking to, and do 
you propose to put down your kindness to our account 
as an offset for such insolence and the drunken violence 
of your words? 

6. Luc. Whj', where or when have I insulted you? 
For I have always been a constant admirer of philosc>- 
phy, and have spoken in high terms of your own selves 
and held converse with the writings you have left be- 
hind. Anyhow, the very things Pm saying — from 
what other source than vou did I obtain them? Gather- 

« 

ing them as the bee does honey from flowers, I make 
them known unto men. And they praise while they 
recognize each flower, where I picked it, from whom 
and how. So far as words go, they admire me for the 
nosegay, but, in fact, you and your meadow, who have 
put forth such varied flowers, so manifold in their hues, 
for any one to use who should know how to pluck and 
twine them together and arrange them so as to harmon- 
ize with each other. Is there, then, a man who after 
receiving such benefits from you would set to work to 
speak ill of the benefactors, by whose help he came to 
be regarded as somebody? Certainly not, unless indeed 
he were similar in his nature to Thamyris,*' who essayed 
to rival tho Muses, from whom he had received the gift 
of song, or like Eiirytus, who undertook to cope with 
Apollo in the use of the bow, notwithstanding the latter 
gave him his skill in archery. 

7. Plato. In what you've said, my good sir, you 
have followed the fashion of the rhetoricians. J^j' 
how, it is quite the reverse of what you've done^ and 
exhibits your hardihood in a haisher light, seeing that 
ingratitude, besides, is added to your offense. For you 
were wont to shoot at us the very arrows, which» so- 

** Thftmjrris: An old Tbraelaa bard, wbo In his oooeelt thought to snrpaas tiw 

Muses, for which he wa<i deprived of tie^t and the power of song. Euryttis was 
kinj? or <l::chalia iu TheMaljr, or MeMonia. Priding hinoseU upon his alulL t» 
pnfUMdlorlirilApollOkbjwlioaihewM kOkid. 
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oordisgto your own story, you obtained from us, having 
Bel before yourself this one aim— namely, to speak ill 
of hb alL Such is the return we have received from 
yon for spreading ont btf ore yon that meadow, and freely 
permitting yon to onll the flowers for yonrself and to 
depart after filling your lap. For this very reason, 
therefore^ you deserve to be put to death. 



ScENB III. Lucian appeals h is case to the decision 

of Philosophy. 

8« Lua See here, gentlemen I Ton are listening 
in the beat of passion, and aooordingly not one of the 
things that are just and right do you assent to. And 
yet I never should have imagined that anger oould 
reach Plato, Chrysippns, or Aristotle, or the rest of you ; 
on the contrary you seemed to me to be indeed the only 
ones far removed from such an influence. Albeit, do 
not put me to death without trial, at least, excellent sirs, 
or before sentence. Anyhow, this, too, was a maxim 
of yours that we should not use forco in our relations 
as citizens, nor act on the principle that might makes 
right, but should settle our differences by arbitration, 
granting and receiviiig, each in his turn, the right of 
speech. Choose, therefore, a judge, and bring in your 
indictment, either all of you at once, or let him whom 
you may appoint to speak for all. I will then make 
my defense against the charges; and if I am proved 
guilty, and the court comes to this decision concerning 
me, I will, of course, submit to be punished as I de- 
serve. But don't you undertake to use any violence. 
If, on the other hand, after rendering up my account, I 
am found clear of guilt and not open to censure on 
your part, the jury shall set me free; but as for you, 
direct your wrath against those who deceived you and 
stirred you up against me. 

9. Plato. There 1 I see what you are after. 
You would have us challenge the horse to come down 
into the plain,^ as the proverb has it, that you may get 

You would have u« ohallcn^'*' th'> horsf to cf.me down Into the plain : i.e.. 
whm h» would be able to ahow oft hia speed at bia best. Plato means that if 
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clear by bamboozling the jury. At all events, they 
eay you are a rhetorician, pretty well versed in plead- 
ing and clever in speech. But whom do you want to 
hav6 as umpire? Is it some one whom you will not 
wron glu Uy influence by bribery to Tote f or you?-^7aa 
are often up to such tricks, you know. 

Luc. Have no fears on that score at least! No 
Buch questionable or suspicious character would I ex- 
pect to be appointed arbitrator, nor one who will sell me 
his vote. At all events, seebere ! Philosophy herself, 
I, for my part, choose to serve with you as judge. 

FtiATO. And who will appear as proseoator in case 
we act as the jury? 

Luc. Wh^, you, the very same ones, shall be both 
aoonsers and jury. I'm not at all afraid of that even 
— Pve so much the advantage of you in the rights of 
the case, and I take it I'm abundantly able to defend 
myself. 

10. Plato. Well, Pythagoras and Socrates, what 
bad we best do? In offering this challenge^ the man 
seems to demand what is not unreasonable. 

Soa What else can we do^ but proceed to the court 
of justice^ accept of Pbilosophy as umpire and bear tiie 
man's defense. It is not our way, you know, to punish 
a man before be is tried. That would be highly unpro- 
feasional and characteristic of men in tfaebeat of passion, 
and of those who base their right upon dub law. If 
we then stone a man to death without his having had 
an opportunity to speak in his own defense, especiaUj 
as we thereby bid farewell to justice oursel ves w e 
shall furnish pretexts to those who are disposed to in- 
veigh against us. What could we say concerning 
Anytus and Meletus," my accusers, or of the jury on 
that occasion, if this man shall have been put to death 
without having had any opportunity at all to be heard 
in his own defense? 

the DhilotoDhere should agrte to refer the matter to the proposed jury, they 
would he fl^ntinc: Lucian upon his own ground, and would give him the advan- 
tafre, b' CHuso of bit Mipenor lUll aa m rhatorldMi and pwMler. Ot riiAcH 

TKemtetiis, 188 D. 

•» Anytus and Meletus: Two of the priucfpal aocQMrs of Socrates (I.vcon was 
the third) on (lie trinl whK h ended In his Mng sentvnt^d to death cilH) B. C ). 
The Jury on that occaaiou, according to Ueff ter, numbered GOl, SBl for oo&TktioA 
and no f or acqottteL 
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atee. Let us ^ ihen, to Philosophy. She shall 
the point at issuey and we'll be contexit with her 



11. Luc. Very good, most eensible gentlemen I 
Suchaoouiee is better and more in aooordanoe with 
law. Keep yonr etonecL though, as I said before. 
ITou'll need them by and by in the court room. But 
where oan one find Philosophy? For I don't know 
where she live& And yet I wandered about a long 
time in. search of her abode, that I might hold converse 
with her. Acoordiugly, falling in wiui certain persons 
clad in^ coarse cloaks'* and with long flowing beards, 
who said they had come from her very presence, and 
thinking that they knew, I would question tLtm. But 
they, a good deal more ignorant than I, either made me 
no answer at all, lest they should betray their own lack 
of knowledge, or they pointed out to me one door aft^er 
another. At all events, from that day to this, I have 
not been able to find her dwelling. 12. Many a time, 
on the strength uf my own conjecture, or under some- 
body's guidance, I would present myself at such and 
such a door, with the firm belief that now at last 1 bad 
found the object of my quest — arriving at this conclu- 
sion on account of the throng of people going in and 
coming out, all of them of sad countenance, neatly 
dressed and of thoughtful mien. Accordingly, wedged 
in the crowd, I myself also entered with them. And 
then I used to see a rather insignificant woman, with 
nothing artless about her, though she tried to order her- 
self with especial reference to looking plain and un- 
adorned ; but I observed at once that not even the ap- 
parently loose arrangement of her hair had she left 
without ornament, nor was the way she wore her 
mantle even without affectation. It was evident that 
she resorted for adornment to these artifices, while to 
enhance her good looks she also put on this neglige 
air. There were some indications upon her face of 
white lead*^ and rouge, and her talk was all worthy of 

*« PereoDs clnd In coarMO cloakl, etc.: i.e., phJIosonhors. who, eRpecially the 
Cynics, adopted the coarse cloak as an outward mark of their auston> life, and 
wore l<Mig flowin|r beards to lend them dipnity and the air of 8ui)erior wisdom. 
Lucian is fond of twittioK them upon their pecullAritles OC p— OPal appeaXMDOO. 

*> White lead: A pigment used bjQfMk WOOMD lO wUlMl tte fldlL TUft 
. ouge wa« prepared xrom aeaweed. . 
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the demi-monde. She took delight in the compliments 
wbioh her loTen paid her for her beauiy. And if any- 
body gave her semethingy i»he made do oones of accept- 
ing it. The wealthier ones she let sit down by ber 
Bide, while she bad not so much asaglance for the poor 
among her lovers. Many a time, too, when she unooT- 
ered her neck as tfaougb by aooident, I saw necklaces of 
sold larger than any dog collar. Well, I at once re- 
Sred backwards &om ber presence, with a pitying look, 
of oonrse^ for the poor wretches whom she was leading 
around, not by the nose, but by the beard, and who, like 
Lrion,*^ were consorting witha phantom, instead of with 
Her&. 

13. Plato. You are quite correct in what you 
said. For her door is neither in plain sight, nor well 
known to alL However, there will be no need at all 
of walking to ber house. We will await her coming 
rig^t here in flie Ceramicus." She will soon, I fancy, 
be here on her way back from the Academy, for the 
purpose of promenading in the Pcsoile also. It is ber 
custon to do this daily. Yes, there she ooxnes already. 
Do you see that weU-nred lady— you can tell her by her 
dress— the one who wears such a gentle look and is 
walking slowly, wrapt in thought? 

Luc. I see many who are alike in both dress and 
walk, and in the way they wear their mantles. No 
doubt, though, the real Lady Philosophy herself is one 
of their number. 

Plato. You are right. But she will disclose who 
tihe is, only when sbo bas spoken. 

SOBNE IV. Philosophy approcu^ies and enUr$ into 

converMtiofi. 

14. Philosophy. {Ti> herself .) Bless my heart! 

ndoa: Being invited by Zeus to bis table, be aougbt to embrace Uer6; bat 
die proved to be only a phaiitoai, which Zeos had mlMtltDtedforhflr. Aia 

punishment Ldon was bound to an ever-rerolTing wheel in the lower world. 

Ceramicus: A name applied to two parts of Athenn northwest of the 
AcropoUs; the outer Ceramicus, beyond the Dipylon pjitfv and (he inner, or 
Potters' Quarter, within the walls. The latter Is here referred to. Lady Phi- 
kMophy would pa»i throui?h it on her way from the Academj, a oarfc. or olive 
garden, whcro Plato taueht, and from whidi hb f o D ower a rece i ve d toe name 
^Academics." The PrBcltf , or Painted Porch, situated near the Aeora, and 
adorned with frescoes of tiie battle of Marathon, was the headauartera of tba 
StoloMhoolofphilQMiiiqr.towhiQhttgmtttMM 
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What has brought Plato and Ohrysippus into the upper 
world agam— Aristotle and all the rest— the very sub- 
jectB indfeed with which my farandi of learning has to 
doP {To the philosophers. ) Why are yoa oome back 
ti> life again? Pray, what was it down helow that an- 
noyed yoa? At all events, you look just like men un- 
der the inflnenoe of anger. And who is this you are 
bringing along with you? Maybe he's a grave robber, 
a murderer, or a despoiler of temples? 

Plato. Indeed, Philosophy, he's the most sacri- 
legious of all temple robbers, for he sot to work to 
speak ill of you — the most holy of ladies — and of us all, 
who have bequeathed to our successors what we learned 
from you. 

Phil. And so you were provoked, when some ooe 
reviled you — and that, too, though you know how I act 
under such circumstances? For when I've heard such 
things in comedy at the festival of Dionysus,^ I have 
regarded her as a friend for all that. I didn't visit her 
and call her to account, or go to law about it; but I 
allow her to have whatever fun is reasonable and cus- 
tomary at such a festival. For I know that no harm 
would come of a jest, but on the contrary, some good ; 
just as gold, when cleansed by blows of the die, shines 
more brightly and makes more of a show. But you, for 
some reason or other, are touchy and ill-tempered. 
JElse, why, are you throttling him? 

Plato. Well, we got a day's leave of absence and 
have come to confront him, that he may be punished as 
he deserves for what he has done. For reports kept 
coming to our ears, how he used to go about and speak 
against us to the multitude. 

15. Phil. And so you propose to kill him before 
trialy or even he has bad an opportanity to defend him- 
self? At any rate^ he evidently wants to say some- 
thing. 

Plato. Nay» we've no such intention. On the con- 
traryy we have referred the whole matter to your deci- 
sion. Now, if it's agreeable to you, do yon aeoide the 
suit. 

** FBSt4val of Dionysus: The Greater Dionysia. Philoeophers were often the 
butt of the oonio poma, Sootmtes In AilitopliiaM* dondt. 
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mJL least, 1 want to faring her before the ooort as my 

counsel. 

JPbu. {To her companions.) Do you also come 
aloiig^» by all means! Why, it is do trouble to give 
judgment in one lawsuit, especially when it's going to 
loear upon our own interssta 

17. Truth. Do you prooeed, tbeu. As for myself, 
I've no need to bear the case^ for I have long mown 
all there is to it. 

PgfT.. Nay, O Truth, you woold (juite opportunely 
share with ns in rendering judgment, m order that yon 
migcht bring every thing to our Knowledge. 

TB.17TH. Shall I, then, take along these two hand- 
maids also? They are my most intimate friends. 

Phu*. Oh, certainly! Any you ploasei 

Tbitth* Well, then, Liberty and FreenEipeecb, come 
alongr with us, that we may be able to save this poor 
little fellow here— he's one of our followers, who is in 
peril for no just oause. But do you, Elenohus^** stay 
here* 

Luc* Not so, my lady I If>too^ anybody else is to be 
there, let this man also oe prasent. For it is not with 
ohanoe wild beasts that I shall have to contend, but 
with quaoks hard to lefnte, because they are always 
findine some loophole throueh whidi toescape. There- 
fore, Blenchus is indispensable. 

Phii«. We can't possibly do without him, then* 
And it will be better if yon lake along DemonstiBtion 
also. 

Truth. Well, come along, all of yon I For your 
presence at the trial seems to be absolute^ essential. 

18. Aristotlb. Do you see, my dear Philosophy? 
He's actually getting Truth to take sides with himself 
against us. 

Phil. And so, Plato, Chrysippus and Aristotle, you 
are afraid, are you, that, though she is Truth herself, 
she will say what is false for his sake? 

Plato. No, not that! But he's exceeding crafty 
and good at flattery ; and so will win her over to his 
side. 

Phil. Don't be alarmed! There's no fear of any 

ao Jfilanchus: PoraoolfloaUon of argum«Dti or cwwi wnnilnilluil. 
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Phil. {To Ludan.) What say you to that? 

Lno. I 8ay the very same^ Mistress Philosophy. 
For you are indeed the only one who can get at the 
truth. At all eventSi notwithstanding m;^ earnest en- 
treatiesy I had hard work to obtain the privilege of de- 
fending my cause before yon. 

Plato. And now, you wretch I you call her Mis- 
tresSy do you? But only the other dav you denounced 
Philosophy as the most worthless of tbings, and in the 
presence of agreat crowd of spectators you auctioneeKed 
off in lots at two ohoV a representative of each one of 
her systems. 

Pmii. But look you, lest it prove that this man even 
didn't speak ill of Philosophy, but of the humbugs, who 
do many abominable things in our name. 

Plato. You*11 find out presently, if only you are 
willing to hear him make his defense. 

Phil. Well, let us retire to the Hill of Ares," or 
rather to the Acropolis itself, that we may command a 
bird's-eye view of everything in the city. 10. {Turning 
to her attendants.) Now, my dears, do you meanwhile 
take a stroll in the Poecila. VW be with you when I 
have settled this suit. (Her attendants turn to depart.) 

Luc. Who are these ladies, Philosophy? They 
themselves also seem to me to be exceedingly well- 
behaved. 

Phil. This masculine-looking woman is Virtue. 
Yonder is Temperance, and by her side is Justica 
The one leading the way is Education, and she whom 
you can only dimly discern and of uncertain complex- 
ion, is Truth.* 

Luc. I don't see just who it is you mean. 

Phil. Don't you see that lady without any oma- ' 
ments, the one lightly clad, who is always trying to j 
elude one's grasp and give one the slip? ' 

Luc. Oh, yes! Now I see her — barely, though. 
But why don't you take these ladies along too, that tlie 
council board may be full and complete? As for Truth, | 

" Attwo obols: See Auction of Philosophrrs. llieobol mm worCliAboaftK 
Oeots. Diogenes wns knocked down at that ]>ria\ 

i* HiU of Ares: The Areopa^s, where the court of that name waa held. 
Tnith: Ri»nre«ent<«id an of uncertain complexion and only dimly discenxd. 
to iwUraUt the iiifnculty, in Lucinn's opinion, of liiscoirMiBS wbAt tnttilllll(F't 
amid the conflicting viewa entertained oonoerning laer. 
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at least, 1 want to bring her before the oourt as my 

couDsel. 

Phil. (To her companions.) Do you also come 
along, by all means! Why, it is no trouble to give 
judgment in one lawsuit, especially when it's going to 
bear upon our own interests. 

17. Truth. Do you proceed, then. As for myself, 
I've no need to bear the case^ for I have long known 
all there is to it. 

Phil, Nay, O Truth, you would quite opportunely 
share with us in rendering judgment, in order that you 
might bring everything to our Knowledge. 

Tbuth. Shall I, then, take along these two hand- 
maids also? They are my most intimate friends. 

Phil. Oh, certainly ! Any you please. 

Tbuth. Well, then, Liberty and Free-speech, come 
along with us, that we may be able to save this poor 
little fellow here— he's one of our followers, who is in 
peril for no just cause. But do you, Elenohus^*^ stay 
hero. 

Luc. Not 80, my ladv 1 If » too, anybody else is to be 
there, let this man also be present. For it is not with 
chance wild beasts that I shall have to contend, but 
with quacks hard to refute, because they are always 
finding some loophole through which toescape. There- 



Phil. We can't possibly do without him, then. 
And it will be better if yon take along Demonstration 

also. 

Tbuth. Well, come along, all of you I For your 
presence at the trial seems to be absolutely essential. 

18. Abistotlb. Do yon see, my dear rhiloeophyr 
He's actually getting Truth to lake sides with himself 
against us. 

Phil. And so, Plato, Ohrysippus and Aristotle, you 
are afraid, are you, that, though she is Truth herself 
she will say what is false for his sake? 

Plato. No, not that I But he's exceeding craf^ 
and good at flattery ; and so will win her over to his 
side. 

Phil. Don't be alarmed! There's no fear of any 

£leocbus; PeraooiflcaUou of ftrguxuent, or crofls-ezamiiuUioD, 
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injustice being done, so long as she has Jofltioe hera 
with her. Well, let us go up I {They cacend the 
Acropolis^ Philosophy meanwhile questioning Lu^ 
dan?) 19. But tell me, what is your name? 

Luo. Free-speaker, and my father was Sir Tnitb> 
f ulf and my grandfatfaor, Squire Croes-questioDer. 

Phil. And your native land? 

Luo. I'm a Syrian, Philosophy— one of those who 
dwell on the Euphrates. But what has that to do wilii 
it? For I obserre that some of my opponents in tiiia 
suit are equally with myself of foreign eztraotjoo* 
But their character and culture*^ are above fhe stand* 
ard of Solians, Cyprians, Babylonians, or Stagirites. 
And yet, in your eyes at least, a person would be none 
the worsei even though he were foreign in accent, pro* 
Tided his principles prove to be right and just 

20. PhUi. Well saidl Anyhow, that was a 
thoughtless question of mine. But what is your pro- 
fession? This at least it is proper I should know. 

Lno. Well, I make it mv business to hate quaoka, 
hate jugglery, hate lies, and hate conceit, and I hate 
every such class of wicked men. There are very many 
of them, as you are aware. 

Phil. Really I The profession you follow seems to 
be largely made up of hating. 

Luc. Very true I At all events, you see to how 
many people I am an object of hatred and how I am 
in peril because of it. Yet, in spite of this, I have a 
very precise knowledge of the opposite sentiment also— 
I mean that which is described by such expressions as 
begin with love. For I*m a lover of truth, a lover of 
beauty, and a lover of simplicity, and whatever else has 
to do with loving. Albeit, very few are worthy of this 
profession. While those ranged under the opposite 
head and better suited to be objects of one's hate, are 
legion. I am, ther€*fore, in danger of soon forgetting 
the former art for want of practice, but am likely to 
attain a thorough understanding of this latter. 

'1 Tlieir character and culture: As if ho would say: *' Some of my opponents 
are, like myw^lf, of foreign «»xtraction, from SoU, Cyprus, Stat^rira, etc But 
their character and culture arc not to be judged of by the standard of ttrir 
oountrymen. So jrou ihould not inCer mj dmranlcr wkI oulturo trom our 
birthplaoe." 
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Phil. Yet, it ought not to be so. Both the former 
and the latter, as the saying is, belong to the same 
category. Don't, then, cleave the two arts in twain, 
for they are really one, though they seem to be two. 

Luc. You know better than I about that. Philoso- 
phy. My practice, however, is of this sort — oainelyi to 
hate the bad, and piaiae and love the good* 



ACT IL 

Scene I. The Acropolis, — temple of Athene Poliaa. 
They first pay their respects to the goddess. 

21. Phil. Weill Here we are at the appointed 
place. Let us try the case somewhere here in tne ves- 
tibule of the t^ple of Athene Polias. Priestess I 
Please arrange the seats for us; and meanwhile let us 
nay our homage to the goddess. (They enter the ceU 
ta of the temple). 

Luc. {Praying to the goddess.) O guardian of the 
oily I Oome to my aid against these pretenders! Beoall 
how many false oaths ti^ou daily hearest them swear. 
Ajid their deeds^ too, thou alone seest— keeping watch 
and ward here» as indeed thou dost Now is the time 
to punish them. And if nerehanoe thou seest me get- 
ting the worst of it, and uie blaok ballots* are in the 
majority, do thou glTe me^ I pray fhee^ the benefit of 
thine own vote and save me. 



Scene II. Vestibule of the temple. They arrange 

the order of the trial. 

22. Phil. {Impatiently,) Very well! here we are, you 
gee, already seated and prepared to listen to the plead- 
ings. {To the plaintiffs.) Now do you choose some 
one of your number — whoever is reputed to be the best 

" black ballots: A black oda was cant into the urn for conyiction, a white one 
for acquittal. " Thinp own vote " refers to the proverbial *' vote of Atlien6," to 
exprvss acquittal, wlu n tlu> votM were even. < ►r« st«'s (/Buchylua, i?itmcntde*, 
784-753) is acquitted b/ the Areopagus, the goddess voting in bis favor, and thus 
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at oonducting a prosecution — then make a circumstan- 
tial statement of the charge, and cross-examine the 
defendant, for it is impracticable for all to speak at once. 
And you (turning to Lucian)^ you, Mr« Free-epeaker, 
shall next make your defense. 

Chrysippus. Well, then, who of us could be 
better fitted to act as prosecutor than you, Plato? A 
greatness of intellect truly wonderful, a style severely 
Attic in elegance, a charming manner replete with 
winning eloquence, mother- wit, precisioOy and a timely 
seductiveness" in the presentation of argumeDts — all 
these qualities are combined in joa. Please aooepty 
therefore, the office of advocate, and say what is proper 
in behalf of us slL Recall to mind on this occasion 
and gafber into one all that you have said in reply to 
QoigiaSi Polus, HippiaSi or Prodicus.^ This man here 
surpasses them in cleverness. Therefore, season your 
disoooise with a dash of affected ignoranoe;" and those 
shrewd questions,* that you were wont to string to- 
gether in a continuous chain— 'bring them in. Yes, 
and if you think fit, stuff in somewhere that famous 
passage,'' how the migbty Zeus in heaven who drives a 
wing(Ml chariot, would be displeased, were this fellow 
not to suffer the punishment he deserves. 

PUTO. fiy no means appoint me I Let us 
rather choose some one of those whose style is more im- 
passioned — Diogenes hera. Antisthenes,^ or Orates, or 
even you, Chrysippus. For verily it is not elegance 
and abili^ as a writer that the present crisis demands, 
but practice in cross-questioning and in forensic oratory 

** A timely seducUveoess: An allusion to Plato's habit of opportunely intro- 
ducin{irapMBaff»oCap6etallMtiit|r«BA«loqQ8ao0 to nUsve tba tMam oC the 

argument. 

** Qorgias, etc.: Famous Sophists, who appear with Socrates as interlocutors 
In the dtalogim of Plata 

Affected Ijfnorance: i.e., purposely assiimed, In order to lead an antajroTiist 
to express his views without reserre, and thus expose his weaJc points, a faTorite 
fcsouroa with Soenfees. 

Those shrewd Questions: An allusion to the Dialectic of Socrates, ]iis TPSthod 
of developing a topic by means of a long nrrU^ of questions and answers. 

*^ That famous possa^^: Plato, Phoadnu^ 246. 

•* Anththeoes: A contemporary of Soorates and fonndsr of the Cjmic school 

of philosophy — Crates, a disciple of Dioffenefs. was one of the most distinguished 
of that w'hool.— Flato is made to sup^pest a Cynic, or a Stoic, as a more suitable 
person than himself to act as proseciuor, because of the unbridlod nlMilf«lMMB 
oC the former sect mmI the latter's gift of sooniful ^ p e o c b . 
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— ^Mr. Free-speafcar ia^ yoo know, an aooompliahed 
pleader. 

D100BNE8. (With alacrity.) Very well I PU act 
88 proeecutor, ^or I'm thinking there's no need of a 
very lengthy speech. And besides I'ts been outraged 
more than any, for I was sold at auction the other day 
for two obols. 

Plato. DiMenes, Lady Philosophy, will speak in be- 
half of aU. ( 2o Dioqenes, ) And do you, my noble sir, 
zemember in presenting the charges not to deem your 
own grievances as alone important, but to keep in yiew 
tiiose that concern us alL For whatever differences 
of opinion we have with one another, too, don't 
jou, I say, be scrutiniziDg them or deckuring on the 
pressnt occasion who holds the truer view. But 
pour out the vials of your wrath in behalf of phi- 
losophy herself in general, who has been wantonly in- 
sulted and maligned in the utterances of Mr. Free- 
speaker. And passiug by those principles wherein we 
disagree, contend for that which we all hold in com- 
mon. You see, we have put you forward as our only 
champion, and in you are now being risked the inter- 
ests of us all, whether men are to have the noblest con- 
ceptions about us, or believe just what this fellow has 
set forth. 

24. DiOG. Never you fear! We will leave nothing 
undone. I'll speak for all. Yes, and if Philosophy is 
moved to pity at his words — for, you know, she is by 
nature gentle and mild — and has half a mind to ac- 
quit him, still my part shall not be wanting. I'll 
show him that we don't carry a stick for nothing. 

Phil. No I Don't do that, I beg of you! Belabor 
him with argument — that is best — rather than with 
your club. Well, don't keep us waiting any longer. 
The water-clock ^ has already been tilled, and the eyes 
of the court are fixed upon you. 

Luc. I say, Philosophy, let the rest seat themselves 
and cast their votes along withy ou, and let Diogenes be 
the only accuser. 

»• Water-clock: Or clepsydra, sf>mothiiig like our sand glas«, with a hole in th© 
bottom, through which the wat«r slowljr trickled; used to time meechee in the 
l»w oourti. 
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Phil. But aren't you afraid tbey will vote against 

you? I 
Luc. Oh, not at all! At all events^ I desire to win i 
by a larger vote. 

Phil. That's plucky of you. — {To the court) ■ 
Well, gentlemen, sit down. And do you, Diogenes, 



SosNB IIL Vestibule of the temple. The trial. 

25. DiOG. What sort of men we were during our 
life. Philosophy, you know quite accurately, and I need 
say nothing on that point. For, to keep silence as re- 
spects myself, yet, as for this Pythagoras here, and 
Plato, Aristotle, Chrysippus and the rest — who does 
not know how much that is noble they brought with 
them into the world? But I will state at onoe what 
iuBults this thrice-accursed Mr. Free-speaker here has 
heaped upon us, notwithstanding we are men of such 
high character. According to his story, he is a sort of 
rhetorician, having abandoned the courts and his nota- 
ble achievements therein; and whatever force or vigor 
he had acquired in public speech, all this he has arrayed 
against us; and he does not cease speaking ill of us, 
stigmatizing us as quacks and cheats^ and persuading 
the multitude to mock at and despise us, as though we 
were of no account. ay, more, be has already caused 
ourselves and you, Philosophy, to be hated also by the 
majority of people, characterizing your principles as 
stuff a^.d nonsense, and detailing, with intent to ridi- 
oule, the most weighty of the doctrines in which jon 
trained us. And the result has been that he is clapped 
and applauded by the spectators, while we are trmted 
deepitef uily. For such is the nature of the great mass 
of people, that they take pleasure in listening to laiUery 
ana abuse, especially whenever the things that are re- 
ffarded as most sacred are pulled to pieces— just as in 
not, they used to relish it of old also^ when Aristo- 
phanes^ and Bupolis brought forward upon the bosjds 

* " Aristophanes: In the Cloud* he makes on elaborate Attack upon tbe Sophiitti 

seiectinc Socntw M tlMlr icpw iB autf T a His ilvil, ■npoHi, followed Ui 
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this Socrates here, in order to poke fim at him, and 
caricatured him in the rather outrageous comedies they 
put upon the stage. Those men, however, ventured to 
use such language about one person and in the theater 
of Dionysus, when it was allowable to do so. The jest 
seemed a part of the festival itself, and maybe the god 
enjoyed it, for, you know, he's sort of fond of laugh iog. 

26. But this fellow, after long reflection and prep- 
aration and having entered some slanders in a thick 
note-book, calls together the leading men, and with his 
voice pitched high, defames Plato, Pythagoras, Aris- 
totle, Chrysippus yonder, and me^yes, all philoso- 
phers generally— though tiiere is no feast approaohinff, 
and he has not been personally wronged by ns. The 
affair would have admitted of some excuse for him, 
bad he acted in self-defense and not been himself the 
aggressor. Tes, and the clayerest triok of all is, that, 
in doing these things, he even assumes your name^ 
Philoso^y, and having entrapped Dialogue^ a relative 
of ours, he makes use of him as a performer to help in 
attacking us. And besides, he has persuaded Menip- 
pus,' a pupil of mine^ to aid him in caricaturing us for 
the most part—the only one who is absent and does not 
join with us in the prosecution, but has proved a traitor 
to the common cause. 27. For all this the respondent 
deserves to pay the fienalty. Yes, for what could he 
say. before so many witnesses, after ridiculing the most 
sacred things? At any rate, it would have a salutary 
effect upon them also, should they see him punished, in 
order that no one else might hereafter hold philosophy 
in contempt; since indeed to keep quiet and, when in- 
snltsd, to put up with it would reasonably be regarded 
as an indication not of moderation, but of a want of 
manhood, and a mark of simplici^. For who could 
endure the very last things that he did? — when he 

Theater of Dionvsus: Noaf the southeastern angle of the Acropolis, and 
capable of holding at least 20,000 pc'oplu. Here pl^rBwere fln>t brought out at 
th*< ft>sti vai of the Dionysia, whea the froett Uoenae wm allowed for jaitiag and 

scurrilous abune. 

** Dialogue: Here personified. Plato had brought the dialogue to pttffaotlon, 
and Lucian hmi fret^ly employed it in assailing tho rhilosophers^ &lDlOil61e 
Indictment Dialogue accuses Lucian of putting him to base uses. 

«• ItaiippuB: A Cynic philosopher of Phcrotelftii btrtb, mod a tevoftedhanotar 
ot haOBtnt wt» l e pm eBte him — ahrnyi ■oofltog and Jf it i ng at lertooitMn^ 
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took U8 to the auction room, just like a kit of alaiWi 
put an auctioneer in charge and sold us off, some — they 
tell me — ^at a good price/^ others for an Attic mina, hut 
me at two obols — the thorougb^going knare there! 
{pointing at Ltician) — while &e spectatora laughed. 
Indignant at this treatment, we have come up here in 
person, and we demand that you ayenge us, for we'Te 
neen most ignominiously insulted. 

88. The Resurrected Philosophers. (In chorus.) 
Bxavo^ Diogenes I You've done your duty in behalf of 
us all and stated the whole case admirably. 

Fbiu Cease jour applause^ gentlemen I Now, 
pour in the water for the defendant. And do you Mr. 
Free-speaker, proceed at once in your turn. See, the 
water-clock is now running for tou. Bo don't delay I 

29. Mr. Frbb-spbakbb. Diogenes, Lady Philoso* 
phy, has not charged me with ful the things I have 
said, but the majority of them and the haiiuier ones, 
for some reason or othei% he has omitted. But I am eo 
far from denying that I did say them, or horn having 
succeeded in getting up some sort of defense, that I'm 
resolved to add now whatever else either he himself 
has left unsaid, or I have not found time to say before^ 
For in this way you will learn who they are, whom I 
sold at auction and defamed by branding them as 
quacks and cheats. And please observe narrowly this 
one thing only, whether I shall tell the truth about 
them. But if my speech should appear to contain 
aught that is slanderous, or harsh, I think it would be 
more just to blame not me, who call them to account, 
but those who do such things. For, the moment I 
clearly saw the aDnoyances that of necessity attend 
upon the career of a rhetorician — the deception and 
. falsehood, the effrontery and shouting, the hot disputes 
and countless other vexations— I, as indeed was right, 
fled from them, and hastening to enter your noble call- 
ing, Philosophy, I resolved to lose no time in escaping, 
as it were, from the surging billows of the outer sea 
into some quiet haven, and to live out the remainder of 

*« At a pond price: A^tction of Phi!ns(i])hrrit. Socrat«j brought t^o tnlcnts, 
or g2,\iO0; Chry^ipinis. 12 mini©, or Arisrofle, 21) niincp. or $400; l*>thap<>mii, 

10 mina}, or $900: Kpit urus, 2 minff', or $40; while Diopoiws brought only Sobola, 
or about 7 cents; moA Democritufl, iieraclitua aad ▲ristipiNH foand no par- 
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my davB beneath your sheltering arms. 30. And ever 
siDce I obtained a glimpse merely into your realm, I 
have regarded you with admiration — as, indeed, I 
couldn't help doing — and all these gentlemen, too. For 
they make the laws that pertain to the best life, and 
reach out a helping hand to those who are striving 
aft^r it, and give them the best and most serviceable 
counsel. And such it will prove, if a person does not 
transgress this advice or lose his footing, but, keeping 
his eye intently fixed upon the principles that you gen- 
tlemen have prescribed, orders and governs his own 
life according to them. Upon my word, that's the 
very thing few do, even among our own contemporaries. 

31. But when I saw that many were possessed by a 
love, not for philosophy, but only for the honor they 
could get out of the thing, and that they bore a striking 
resemblance to good men merely in matters that are 
external and common, such as every one can easily 
imitate — I mean the cut of the beard, the gait, and the 
way of wearing ono^s cloak — while in their life and 
actions they belied their looks, practiced the opposite of 
what you enjoin and blasted the reputation of the pro- 
fession — when I saw all this, I was indignant. And the 
case appeared to me much the same as if an actor of 
tragedy, who is personally soft and effeminate, should 

E lay the part of Achille6»^ Theseus, or even of Heraoles 
imselfy without having either the port or the voice of 
a herOi but giving himself airs under bo big a mask, 
that even Helen** or Polyxena would never put up with 
it, notwithstanding it looks a deal like them, much less 
Heracles, the hero of many a glorious victory. Nay, 
he, I fancy, would crush in a trice such a fellow, mask 
and all, with a blow from his club, for having treated 
faim with such disrespect as to make a woman of him, 

32. As I saw you also subjected to like treatment af 
the hands of those men/^ I did not brook the sbame of 
their hypoorisy in presuming— jackanapee that they are 

** Achillea: The hero of the IlUd and noblest looking of the Qreeks. Theseus 
was tho ]o(^ndarv hero of Atcioa« Mid wtm oiltod tlw MooBd HmelM, Crom big 

extraonlinary an ventures. 

Helen: Wife of MenelauB, king of Lacedaamon: carried off by Paris to Troj 
wUebMtctniadttieTrojMi wftr. Pdljs«nA,dwi^terof FilBiii,Uvgo(1k«^. 

Hiowiiwb: TliapliilOM|ilMrtooBtMBpof«i7witliLiiolta. 
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— to put on the masks of heroes, or to imitate the ass of 
C3'nie.*' Ho, you know, donning a lion's skin, 
claimed that he was himself a lion, and with harsh and 
terrible voice brayed at the people of Cyme, who didn't 
recognize him, until at last a stranger, who had many 
a time seen a lion and an ass, showed him up and gave 
him a good beating with such sticks as were handy. 
But, Philosophy, what appeared to me most dreadful 
was this. When men saw one of these people practic- 
ing anything base, shameful or outrageous, there 
wasn't a person, who didn't forthwith blame Philosophy 
herself and Chrysippus, Plato, or Pythagoras, or the one 
after whom the reprobate was in the habit of calling 
himself and whose system of doctrine he imitated ; and 
from his evil oonise of life they drew unfavorable con- 
clusions concerning yon, who have been dead this long 
time. For there was no opportunity to compare him 
with you while you were alivey but tou were out of the 
way — whereas he used to practice abominable indecen- 
cies in plain sight of all men, so that you shared by 
default in his condemnation and were dragged down 
along with him into the like disgrace. 33. I, for my 
purti did not endure the sight of all this, but was tiy* 
mg to expoee these people and show tiie difference 
between them and you. But you bring me before a 
court of justice, when you ought to honor me for this. 
If, then, I get angry, when I see one of those who have 
been initiated into theEleusinian mysteries,^ divulging 
the secret rites of the two goddesses and mimicking the 
sacred dancers, and show him up, will you repaid me 
as the wrongdoerF Nay, but it wouldn't Be just. 
Likewise when Hie umpires follow the custom of flog- 
ging an actor, who, in personating Athend, Poseidon, 
or 2ieu% makes abotcb of it oracts nis part in amanner 
unworthy of them, those deities are not angry with the 
umpireB-'(of course notl) becausethe latterdeliyerover 
the one, who wears their masks and has put on their 
dress, to the scouigers to chastise. In fact, they would, 
I presume, take pleasure in tiie castigation of such per- 

** The iiflB of Cym<S: Luclaii in another placo attributes this fable to MBop. 

*' F.IciiHiDtan tuyhteries: Celebrated at EUeuais, twelve miles west of Athens, fB 
honor of DomoterMid FeneiilionA. Tbe pwolw tmtmct Ito iftas InsMtar 
boon difldotted. 
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sons. For to bungle the role of a menial or a messen- 
ger is but a trifling fault; but when one dotjs uot 
worthily represent Zeus or Hcraclea to the spectators, 
it's BbockiDg tu contemplate bow utterly disgraceful it 
is. 34. And furthermore, oddest of all, the mass of 
them make a very thorough study of your works, but 
live just as though they read and conned them over 
merely with a view to practicing the opposite. Every- 
thing they say — for instance, that one should despise 
money and glory, and regard nothing as good but what 
is morally beautiful, that one should be incapable of 
anger, hold in contempt those who make a brilliant 
show and converse with them as their equal — all this, 
ye gods, is noble, wise, and really very admirable. 
But these very doctrines, even, they teach for hire. 
They are lost in admiration for the rich and are all 
agape after their money. They are more irritable than 
any little cur, more cowardly than any hare, more 
fawning than any monkey. In grossness they outdo 
any ass, in thievishness any cat, and any cock in fond- 
ness for fighting. Accordiugly they make a laughing- 
stock of themselves, as they jostle one another about 
the doors of the rich in the scramble for what they have 
to bestow, regale themselves with dinners of many 
OOYers, and right then and there indulge in vulgar 
jnaise of the host, and stuff thenwelves beyond all pro- 
priety. Yes, and they wear an air of discontent and 
discuss over their cups doleful subjects out of harmony 
with the occasion, and cannot abide the undiluted wine 
they drink. While the unprofessional guests who 
drink with them, laugh, of course, and spit upon phi- 
losophy, to think that she breeds such worthless fellows. 
35. ^ut tbe most disgraceful thing is this. Everyone 
of them affirms tliat he stands in need of nothing, nav, 
loudly insists upon it^ that only the wise man is rich. 
But py and by he oomes up and goes to bagging and 
flies into a passion, if he doesn't get what he asks for. 
Why, it's just as if somebodv in royal attire, wearing 
an upright tiamf with a band around it and all the other 
badges of royalty, should ask an alms, begging from 

Upright tiars; A Feniaa head-direM, worn upright by tlie Qreat Kiag aiono. 
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bis iDferiors. When, however, they have occasion for 
receiviDg sometbiDg, there's lots of talk about the duty 
of sharing with others, and how that wealth is neither 
good nor Dad, and — Why, what is gold or silver ooinf 
nothing different from the pebbles on the seashore.*' 
Bat:when some old confr^e and friend, in need of aid, 
approaohes and begs for a little from their abimdanoe^ 
then they are dumb and at a loss what to say, pofees 
they don't know the man and refetaot their theories and 
shift to the oontrary ground. Asfortbemost of tbose 
dootrines of theirs oonoeming friendship, and their vir> 
tne and moral beauty— well, they've all taken to flight 
— Gkxi knows where— verily winged word% tfaorown oat 
at random in their daily discussions, as though they 
were fighting shadowa 86. They are cJl friends just 
so long as the auestion between them does not oonoem 
a silver or a gold pieoe. But if one hold up to view an 
obol only, peaoe is at an end—- there's war to the knife; 
as for their books on ethics, there isn't a trace of tiiem 
left behind, and virtue has taken to flight. Dogs, you 
know, behave in much the same way. Whenever a 

Eerson casts a bone among them, they spring up and 
ite one another and snarl at the one that seizes the 
bone first. Once upon a time a certain Egyptian king, 
so the story goes, taught monkeys to dance a kind of 
war dance. The creatures — they are, you know, very 
fond of aping the actions of bumau beings — very soon 
became proficient and were in the habit of dancing, clad 
in purple robes and witb masks on. For a while the 
show was in bigb favor, until a waggish spectator, 
who bad some nuts in his pocket, threw them into the 
midst. At sight of them the monkeys forgot all about 
the dancing, and instead of Pyrrhic"^ dancers, they be- 
came monkeys again — that's what they really were — 
smashed their masks, tore their clothing to shreds, and 
fought with each other for the possession of the fruit. 
But the order of the dance bad been spoiled, and the 
spectators made fun of theaflFair. 37. Just such things 
these people also do ; and it's of such folks that I for 
my part| used to speak ill, and I shall never cease 

•> Pyrrhic: A war dance, prrformed in full armor tO tiM tOWd <tf A pip6^ Wd 
■O caifod, perliaps, from F;y rrhichus, its reputed invMltor. 
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ebowing them up and ridiouliDg them. But as to you 
and those that bear some likeness to you — for there are, 
there are some who have a genuine zeal for philosophy 
and are true to your laws — may I never be so beside 
myself as to utter anything libellous or wrong! For 
what excuse could I plead? In what respect, pray, 
have you lived like them? But as for those quacks and 
enemies of the gods, 'tis meet, I think, to hate them. 
Yes, for what relation, think you, my dear Pythagoras 
and Plato, Chrysippus and Aristotle, do such folks 
bear to you, or w hat that befits you or is akin to you, 
do they show forth in their mode of life? By my troth, 
you and they, as the adnge has it, are no more alike 
than Heracles and a monkey. Because, forsooth, they 
have beards, and claim to be devoted to philosophy, 
and wear a long face, must we, therefore, liken them 
to you? Well, I should have put up with them, if at 
leaiet they had been true to nature, even in the mere act- 
ing. But as it is, a vulture might sooner poae as a 
nightingale, than tkese men personate philosophers. I 
have said in my own behalf all that I oould. Now do 
you, Truth, testify to these gentlemen, whether my 
statements are true or not. 

38. Phil. Well, Mr, Free-speaker, you may retire. 
— Further off yet ! {Lucian withdraws out of earshot. ) 
{To the court.) Now, what action shall we take? 
How did the man's defense strike youP 

Truth. For my part, Philosophy, while he was 
speaking, I wished to heaven I might sink into the 
earth— so larae was all that he said. At all events, as 
I listened I recognized every one of those who do 
what he charged, and as he proceeded I mentally 
squiured fbem by the things that were said— ^'tbis just 
fitssucb-and-snchaman; so-and-so does that.'' And in 
general be sketched the men in hold relief just as in a 
sort of picture, a faithful likeness in eveiry icspeot. For 
be gave ns a portraitnre exact to the minutest particu- 
lar, not of ibeir bodies only, hut of their very souls as 
well. 

Temperance. Yes, and I, Truth, turned as red as 

scarlet. 

Phil. {To the Philosophers.) And what say you? 
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The Resurrected PhiIjOSOPHErs. (In chorus*) 
What? Why, what else can we say, but timt he is ac- 
quitted of the charge and enrolled ae our friend and 
benefactor? At any rate, we are simply in the same 
eaae with the people of Ilium" — ^we've mrred up this 
man as a sort of teagic actor to our own hurt| for he 
will sing of the mischances of the PhrygiaDs. How* 
ever, let him sing away and inveigh in tragic style 
against the enemies of the gods. 

Dioo. As for myself, Philosophy, Fve nothing but 
paise for the man. I retract my accusations and deem 
him a friend — noble gentleman that he is! 

89. Fmu Well done, Mr. Free-speaker! Weacquit 
yon of the charge. You have the best of it a 
unanimous TotCi Henceforth know that you are ours. 

Mr. Frbb-spbakbr. (Oratefully. ) I must pay my 
homage to the goddessP the yery first thing. Stay, I 
think 1*11 do it rather in the fashion of tragedy-^ 
there'll be more solenmity about it. 

O Goddp^M of Victor^-, in high degree revmd, 
May'st thou my path of life direct, 
Nor cease with wreath of bay to crown 1 



ACT IIL 

SOENB I. Syttogtsm and Mr. Free-speaker make 
proclamation from the brow of the hitt^ citing 
the paeudofhtlosophers to appear upon the 
Acropolis for trial. 

yiRTUB. Well, then, let us now proceed to the next 
business in band. Let us cite before us tiiose pretend- 
ers, too, that they may undergo trial in return for the 

In the same case with the p*»ople of Ilium: A proverbial expression, em- 
ployed to enforce the moral that men must not complain if thevdo reap the 
ooDsequeDow ot tlieir own acts. Ttm TrojaoA, bere called Phrygiaos, could not 
faMHj And flmlt If, when Ht&f tarfted tiw aetora of tmgedy, the Utter should 
take for thoir suhjtK't the misfortunes of Troy. No more can we, who have 
called Lucian to account for mali^ing U8« onlv to find, to our great chagrin, the 
shocking degeneracy of the MOto and mIiooIs that still Imir mir nimne. paiitUMi 
hy him in its true colors. 

** The Goddnss: Athene Polias. before whom he kneels in mock revennoa^ 
adopting for his prayer the closing linf« of MfWd oC the plays oC TuilnMw. 
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insults they heap upon ns. And Mr. Free-speaker here 
shall present the aoooBation against each one. 

Mr. Free-spbakeb. Well said, Virtue! Gargon/ 
Syllogism, I say I Lean over the brow of the hill there 
and take a peep into the city, and summon also the 
philosophers. 

40. Syllogism. {Makes proclamatian.) Oyesl 
OyezI The philosophers are bidden to be present upon 
the Acropolis, in oroer to vindioate themselves before 
Virtue, Philosophy and Justice* 

Mr. Frbr-spbaker. Doyouseef Only a few have 
recognized the proclamation and are coming together. 
On general grounds, thev are afraid of Justice. The 
most of them are eugaged with the rich,** and so have no 
leisure even. If you want them all to be here, Syllo- 
gism, you must make proclamation as follows: 

PhUi. (Interrupting.) Nayl But do you, Mr. 
Free-speaker, summon them in whatever way seems 
best to you. 

41. Mb. Fbbk-spbakbr. Oh, there's no difBculty 
about that (Proceeds.) OyezI Ovez! All who claim 
to be philosophers and all who think themselves entitled 
to the name, are ordered to attend a distribution'* upon 
the Aoropolis. Bach man will be presented with two 
min» and a pancake made of sesame ;•• and whoever 
can show a long beard shall receive besides a cake of 
dried figs. It is* ordered that every one faring along tem- 
perance, righteousness, or self-control — oh no, by no 
means! There's no need of such things— at least, if 
tibey are not at hand. But let every one be sure and 
faring five syllogisms. For without these a man can't 
pcssibly be wise. 

There lie in the midst, two talents of gold, to be on him 
Bestowed, who ' mongst you all in strife shull mightiest 
prove V 

*♦ Engaged with the rich: i.e., paying court to them, eating their dinners, etc. 

•• A distribution: Lucian knows how to get the ear of these si'lflsh philoso* 
phers, and accordingly with biting s.ircasm he invites theui to a distribution of 

S^ta upon the Acropolis, money and choice cakes, an extra one for him wlio can 
ow a long beanl. No matter dboat Cemt>erance, righteousoem, or iielf-oontrol, 
•bout which the>:< pliilosoDhers prate so much, but which they practice so little. 
But syllogiams, ot which they make so much, reganling them ua liie sine qua 
*on of w&dora, let each bring along five of Uiem without faiL 

Sesame: A leguminous plant, the rcmIs of which were boiled and eaten lilie 
noe. Roasted, ground, and mixed wiiii honey, they were uaed at Athens as a 
delicacy at wedalns feuts. 

" There lie in the midst, etc.; A parody on 77. xriil., 507f. from thedeecrlp- 
won of tbe trial foeae upon the famous shield made by HejibMtat for ▲cbuiet. 
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43. Bless me! What a jostling crowd of philoso- 
phers fills the way leading up to the Acropolis," the 
moment they but heard the two minae mentioned ! 
Some are coming up by way of the Pelasgicum, others 
over against the temple of Ascelpius, and a yet larger 
number past the Hill of Ares; some, too, opposite the 
tomb of Talos, and yet others joining the mob, are 
crawling up the stairs toward the temple of the Anaces 
— with a humming sound, by jingo, and in clusters^ 
after the manner of a swarm of bees — to speak in 
Homeric parlance — yee, ever so soanj from hither and 
from yon, 

A oounUeas throng, as dense as vernal leaves and flowers.** 

—77. u.. 468. 

Why, the Acropolis will soon be full of them. With 
what a hubbub they push for the front places ! Wal- 
lets, long beaids, fawning shamolessness — you see 
them everywhere — yes, and staffs, greediness, syllo- 
gisms and covetonsuess. The few who came up in re- 
sponse to the first proclamation are lost to view and 
can't be distinguished, mingled as they are in the gen- 
eral crowd. In the universal similarity of dress they 
pass unnoticed. Anyhow, this is the strangest thing 
of all, and the chief complaint one might bring 
against you, Philosophy, namely, that you haven't 
affixed to them some mark or sign, by which they can 
be recognized. For ofttimes these quacks are more 
persuasive than the genuine philosophers. 

Phil. Well, that shall be done by and by. But lei 
us now leoeive them. 



SOBNB IL TJie Acropolis. Enter the various 
sects of phihsophers, quarreling as to the pre* 
eedence. 

43. Platonists. We followers of Plato *^ ought to 
be served first 

•* The wajJtediQg op to tbe AcropoUs: The Propjlse, the maciiUloeat Dodo 
approedi. Tte PelMmtm was ea aocora^ ptooeof grouiul et the bwe of tlie 

liODK Rocks, or precipice, on the north side of the hill. The temj^lt* of Asc lopuis 
Uy to the Houtbwest, and the Areopagus to the northwest. The tejnple of the 
Anaces (Castor and PoUux) was on the north side. Talos was a fKipU of the 
artist Deedalus, who, becoming Jealous of him, thi ust him OTer the iteep pnMi> 
pice of the Acropolia His tomb was on the southern slope. 
»• In clusters, etc.: Cf. 11. li., 89. 

A countless thronp, etc. : 77. ii., 4C8, said of the Achaians, as they gatberad 
for battle upon the Scatuundrian plain at conunand of Agamemnon. 
FoUowecs o< flato: ZiidMeo*Hatoiiliti,orCoMlo8ebooloClA0iAa 
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Fttbagobeans. Nay, but we Pythagofeaiuu* Fy- 
ttuttoiasi you know, lived firat 

Stoics. NooBeDael We of the Pofoh rank higher. 

Pkbipatbiics. No such thingl On the soore of 
property " at least, we Peripatetics shooldhave the pre- 
cMdenoe. 

Bpicubbans. Give us, Epioureans,** the pancakes 
and the cakes of dried figs. As for the min®, we'll 
wai^ even if we have to be served last 

ACADEHioiAKS. Where are year two taknts^ We 
of the Academy" will show yoo how much bettor 
dialeotioians we are than the rest. 

Stoics. At least not while we Stoics " are present. 

44. Phiu Gomel Stop your everlasting squab- 
bling! You C3rnic8 there, don't keep pushing one an- 
other so, or beating each other with your sticks I 
You've been summoned, I'd have you understand, for 
quite a different purpose; and I, Philosophy, and Vir- 
tue here and Truth, will now decide who are the true 
philosophers. Then, whoever are found living as we 
think right, shall be adjudged best, and so shall he 
happy. But the quacks and those vvlio bear no relation 
to us, we will utterly destroy, as the villains deserve, so 
that they may not lay claim to things that are beyond 
their powers — impostors that they are! What means 
this? Are you taking to flight? By my faith! The 
most of them are leaping down the very crags I So the 
Acropolis is empty, save of the few who have remained, 
because they are not afraid to be put to the teat. 45. 
Here, attendants, pick up the wallet that the little 
Cynic threw away in the general scattering. Gomel 
Let me see just what he has there. Lupines," I sup- 
pose, or a book, or some loaves of coarse brown bread. 

We Pjtbagoroans: The Neo Pythxigoraam, cgnbOBI ApoiUonlni ot T^IBft 
(jOrst century A. D.) w&s a representative. 

w On the soore of property, etc.: A thrust at the teaching of the Peripatetics, 
that propertjr iv to be reganlad among good things. 

*^ EpteureanR: Thev had a penchant for the pleagnres. tbe sweeliof life, and 

accorclingly press their cluim to be senred tlrst with the cakes. 

M We of tiM Academy: An allusion to the Nevr Aeademy. In Double Indict- 

ment Luc ian srtys: "The Actwleiiiy is nlwnys ready to t^ike either side of an 
argument, and practice so as to be able to utter contradictories in beautiful 
■tjle." 

We Stoics: It was charactecirtio Ot this nhiOOl lo OM htlMVltttlDf kglo Ud 
puxsling quirks and sophisms. 

U^gieK AlflgnodtawM plant, OMd «t acobubob article of food, eapedaUy 
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Hb. Fbbb-spbakbb. {Examining the wallet.) 
Ob, no, II0D6 of those thingk But here's a gold pieoe^ 
8ome pomade^ a mirror^*' and some dioe.* 

PhHi. {As if addreeeing the Cynie.) Very good, 
mv noble sir I Snob then was your stoek in trader ana 
with time Ihin^ on hand you thought fit to revile 
everybody and play the tutor to all your neighbova. 

luu Frbb-spbaebr. (7b the reeurreeted philoso- 
j^iers.) Such, you see^ is the character of these fellows. 
You ought, tfaeoi to be considering in what way the 
prevailing ignorance of these things shall be put an 
end to, and now those who fall in with these people 
shall distinguiflh the good among tbem from those of 
the contrary course of life. But do you, Truth, find 
out — for it would be in your interest to do so — how the 
falsehood just exposed may be prevented from get- 
ting the mastery, and how the worthless among men 
through this ignorance may not escape your notice 
by imitating the worthy. 

4G. Truth. Let us, if you please, charge Mr. Free- 
speaker himself with this sort of duty, since he has proved 
worthy and kindly disposed toward us and is an especial 
admirer of yours, Philosophy. Let him take Elenchus 
along with him and interview all who claim to be phi- 
losophers; and then let him crown with a wreath of 
olive, whomever he finds iu very truth a legitimate son 
of philosophy, and invite him to dine in the town hall.* 
But should he encounter some wretch of a man — oh, 
how many there are of them I — who wears only the mask 
of philosophy, let him strip off his coarse cloak and clip 
off his beard very close to the skin with a pair of shears, 
such as they use in shearing he-goats, and put marks 
upon his forehead, or bum them in right between his 

** A mirror: Mado of polished mctnl. Silver wSttOn Wtn ■OOQBnnOII OdW 

tlM empire as to be used oven bj maid-flenrAata. 

**Dioe: For gambling. 

** In the town hall: Or presldenl^ hall, whore the Prjtanee and othflrinaffit> 

t rates took their meals, forelprn ambassadors were entertained and where citf- 
sens who had performed some important public service were honored with seats 
•tttepoblio table. 

And clip off his beard: Liiclan la fond of dwollinp: upon the goatish looks of 
the philosophers with their long beards, and accordingly a pair of goat-idieari 
(or, as we wolddnj* ■bww**)lB appropriate^ to to oied m flUippiiV 

ihem gff. 
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eyebrows. The mark made by the branding- iron shall 
be the figure of a fox or a monkey." 

Phil. Very good, Truth! But let the test, Mr. 
Free-speaker, be such as the offspring of eagles are said 
to be subjected to — the ability to look the sun right in 
the face without blinking. Not that those people too 
are literally to look straight at that luminary and 
have their ability to face it tested. But set before them 
gold, fame and pleasure ; and whomsoever you see tak- 
ing no notice of these objects and in nowise drawn to 
the sight, let him be crowned with the olive. But 
should you observe any one gazing intently at them 
and reaching out his hand after the gold, you are to 
lead him away to the branding-iron, having first cut oE 
his beard. 

47. Mr. Free-speaker. It shall be as you wish, 
Philosophy. And you'll see right off most of them 
branded with a fox or a monkey, but precious few 
crowned. If, however, you gentlemen desire I'll bring 
up some of them for you, without stirring from this 
very spot, by jingo. 

Phil. What do you mean? Will you bring up 
here those who took to flight? 

Mr. Free-speaker. That I will, if indeed the 
priestess will let me use for a few moments that hook 
and line which the fisherman from the Piraeus has 
hung up as a votive offering in the temple here. 

Priestess. There! Take itl Yes, the rod too^ 
that you may have all the needful tools. 

Mr. Free-speaker. Well, then, Priestess, give me 
some dried figs — be quick about itl — and a little gold. 

Priestess. Here I Take them I 

7* Fi^re of a foz,«lo.: As indiefttinff the •! j, cnftj diafAetar of Ume bmb, 

deceiTinf;; by faLsi3 appearances. 

Pinatu: The priocipal p6rt of Atbens, dJaUmt about five mOes. The flaher* 
man had hung up nis hook aod Une in the umple te fuUnmanioC some tow, his 
name and tha occasion o< tha offsitaif bainir reoonkd npoDatabiet iwwad 
beneath. 
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ACT IV. 

SOBNB L Theparapet of the Acropolis. Mr. Free^ 
speaker, seated thereon, angles for the fugitive 
philosophers, some of tvhom he draws up itUo 
the presence of Philosophy. 

Phil. (lb the Priestess,) What on earth is the 
man iDteodlDg to do? 

Priestess. He has baited the ht)ok with a fig and 
the gold, and seating himself upon the top of the para- 
pet, has let the line down into the city. 

Phil. What are you about there, Mr. Free-speaker? 
Can it be that you are bent on Joishing up the stones 
from the Pelasgicum? 

Mr. Free-speaker. Whist there, Philosophy. 
Wait and see what we catch ! Do thou, Poseidon,'* thy- 
self a fisherman, and thou, beloved Amphitrite, send us 
up a great draft of the fishes! 48. Therel I oee a 
huge sea- wolf, or rather gilt-head. 

Elenchus. No, it's a shark. See! He's making 
for the hook, with mouth wide open. He's getting 
soent of the gold. He's already near it. Therel He 
snatched at it. He's caught I Let us draw him up! 

Mr. Free-speaker. And do you, Elenchus, take 
hold of the line now, and lend a hand. Thoiel He's 
landed I Cknne 1 Let me see I Who axe you, most ex- 
cellent among fishes? Therel It's only a dog-fish.'* 
My stars I what teeth I {The catch proves to be a Cynic 
philosopher.) How'e this, most noble sir? You've 
oeen oaught, have you, staffing yourself with tidbits 
among the rooks, whither you stole off, thinking iio> 
body would see you? But now, suspended as you are by 
the gills, you'll be in full view of all. Let us remove 
the bait and the hook here! There! You have the 
book clear. But the dried fig is already firmly lodged, 
and the gold piece, in his stomach. 

DiOG. Vo, indeed I Let him disgorge them, that 
80 we may use the bait in oatohing otmro also. 

Poseidon: The chief deity of the sea and, his wife, Amphitrit6, ooo of tba 
If ereidt, would naturally be appealed to for lucoest in angling. 

Tt ooi4ih: ▲ptajiqMottewocdCrBi0^wftioblitenl|rinMM'*4ot4te 
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Mb. Free-speaker. All right! What say you, 
Diogenes? Do you know who this man is? Is he some 
relation of yours? ™ 

DiOG. {Indignantly,) None whatever ! 

Mr. Free-speaker. Very well! But how much 
should vou say he's worth? I, indeed, priced him at 
two obols the other day.'^ 

DiOO. And dear at that! For he's not fit to be 
eaten, a disgusting object, with hard flesh and alto- 
gether worthieBS. Cast him head-first from the rock 1 
(Down he goes. ) Kow let down the book and draw up 
another. But take care there, Mr. Free-speaker, lest 
your rod be bent to the point of breaking. 

Mb. Free-speaker. Never you nar, Diogenes I 
They are light and weigh less than any sazdine.'^ 

lioG. xes, by my faith! Light enough in the 
upper story. Draw up^ for all that ! 

49. Mr. Free-sfbaker. Look ! Who else have we 
there in that flat creature? A fish, looking as if split 
in two^ isapproaohing — a sort of turbot,*® with his mouth 
wide open to seize the hook. There! He has gulped 
it down. We've got him I Let him be drawn up I 

Dioo. Who is he? 

BiiBNOHns. He claims to be a follower of Plato. 

Plato. You, too^ you wretohl are here after the 
gold-piece, are youP 

Mb. Fbbbhspbakbb. What say you, Platof What 
shall we do with bimP 

Pl«ATO. Oh, let bim, too, be hurled down from the 
same rock. (Iney ihfxnv htm over.) 

50. DiOG. Now let the hook be dropped for another 
catch. 

Mb. Fbsb-spbasbb. TJpoii my word, I see one ap- 
proaching, perfectly beautirul— as well as a person can 

'* Is he some relation of yours? A slj thrust at Diogenes, who was himsell! the 
diief oCQjmiGa. 

I priced him at two obolf (sboat seren cents) the other day: An allusion to 
the Atictum iff FhiUotophen^ wlwre the Gjuku Diogenes was knocked down aft 
that prioOi 

T« Tlymaiij mediae: rdSf^a^cor la tlw Greek. The oae of tills wwdang- 

gests ft pun to D I ogs n s s , who in his reply uses the superlative of CC^tVift, ** wit- 
teas, Sght in the upper story/' It is impossible to reprodoee ttM pun In English , 
»• Flat: itXarvi, a pim upon IJXdray, Plato. 

*o A sort of turbot: Its came was used by the comic poets as equlTalent to 
**Mf^Fkhfts4," niimf*»"g thai UMtan may haf hadlnnmMllwfa, 
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make out at such a depth — of various colors and with 
sort of gold bands upon his back. Do you see, Elen- 
chus? He's the one who gives it out that he is Aris- 
totle. There ! He came up to the hook and then swam 
away again. Now he's looking sharply around. He 
has come back again. He has opened bia xnoutb* 
There I He's caught! Up with him I 

Aristotle. Don't ask me about him, Mr. Free- 
speaker. I don't know who he is. 

Mr. Free-speaker. Well, then, Aristotle, away 
with this one also down the rocks ! (Suiting the action 
to the word.) 51. But ple^ise look! I think I see over 
against the same spot shoals of fishes, all of one color 
and thorny and rough" on the surface. They are 
harder to catch than any sea-urchin. Surely it will 
take a drag-net to capture them. But we haven't any. 
It would answer, if we could draw up even a single 
one from the shoal. Of course, it's the boldest one 
among them that will make for the hook. 

Elenchus. Welly let it down, if you think best 
But first be sure and cover the line with iron for a oon« 
siderable part of its length, lest after swallowing the 
gold- piece, he bite the line in two with his teeth, 

Mr. Free-spbakbb. There! I've let it down. Do 
tbouy Poseidon, give us a speedy draft! Bless me! 
They are fighting over the bait, and manv are nihhling 



the gold-piece. All right! A very powerful fellow 
has got impaled upon the hook, {He draws him in.) 
Come, let me see! After whom do you say yon are 
called? But I'm making myself ridiculous, t^ing to 
get a fish to talk— they haven't themselves the fiiculfy 
oi speech, you know. Well, £lenchas» do you tell me 
whom he dbb for a master. 
Blbnoh. Why, Chrysippus here. 
Mb. Frbb^spbakbb. Yes, I understand. I presume 
it's because his name begins with '^Ghrys," meaning 
**gold."" I say, Chrysippus, tell us, by Athen6y do 
you know the men and eihort them to do such things? 

Sboals of fishes, thorny nixd rou{;h: The Stoics are here referred to, thorn/ 
and rough, because of th*> harshness and asperitjr of tbfllr doetrliMS, wUh 

un(iTn«*ath th-y were full of wantonness and hixury. 

fis With Chrys," meaning "yoM The fishes cUngiiig fast to tiw goiA 
■oggsfli tiMir ralalioa to CSuy^ppoi and Also Uw pan. 



all at once at the dried fig. 
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Chbys. Upon my oath, Mr. Free-speaker, yon insult 
me with your questions and in assuming that such 
people bear any relation to us. 

Mr. Free-speaker. Bravo! Chrysippus! You're 
a noble gentleman! Anyhow, down with him too, 
along with the rest, head-first — so {giving him a shove). 
For he's covered with sharp points and there's reason 
to fear a person eating him would get his throat pierced 
through. 

62. Phil. You've caught enough, Mr. Free-speaker. 
You see — some one of them, aud there are many of that 
stamp, may succeed in detaching the gold -piece and the 
hook, and then you'll have to make the loss good to the 
priestess. (To her cojiipanions.) Well, let us be off 
for a stroll! {To the resurrected philosophers,) And 
it*s time for you to return to where you came from, 
that you may not exceed your leave of absence. And 
do you, Mr. Free-speaker and Elenchus, go the round 
of them all and either crown or brand them, as I said. 

Mb. Free-speaker. That shall be done, Philoso- 
phy. {To the philosophers as they depart,) Adieu, 
most ezoellent sirs! Now, Blenchus, let us go down 
and carry out our instructions. But where ought we 
to go first? To the Academy, or to the Porch? 

EiJENCH. We'll make a beginning with the Ly- 
ceum."*^ 

Mr. Free-spbaksr. Oh, that wonH make any odds. 
Only, ibis I'm sure of, wherever we go, we shall require 
few crowns, but many branding-irons. 

The Lyceum: t.e., tho Peripatetics, who had their headquarters there. 
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THS choice: of HERACLES.^ 

In this allegory, which was probably part of a larger 

work entitled ** Horse," Prodicus represents Heracles 
as having just come of age, when it was necessary for 
him to determine what path he would follow for life, 
that of virtue, or that of vice. He retires into some 
sequestered spot on Blount Cithaeron and there sits 
down, *'ata loss whither to turn/* Then two stately 
women seem to approach, one fair to look upon, noble 
in outward form, her person adorned with purity, her 
eyes with modesty, chaste of mien and dressed in white; 
the other pampered into obesity and effeminacy, her 
face beautified with cosmetics, that she might seem 
fairer and more ruddy than she really was, and carry- 
ing herself in such wise as to apj)ear more erect than 
she was by nature ; her eyes she kept wide open, and 
she was dressed in such fashion as to show off her 
youthful beauty to the best advantage. She casts 
many a glance at herself and looks around to see if any- 
body else is watching her, and often also gazes at her 
own shadow. 

As they drew nearer to Heracles, the first mentioned 
advanced at the same pace as before, but the latter, 
wishing to be first, ran up to him and said : **I observe, 
my dear Heracles, that you are at a loss what path to 
follow for life. If now you make me your friend, I 
will conduct you along the pleasan test and easiest road, 
and there is not one of all the pleasures of life that you 
shall fail to taste of, and you shall live in entire igno- 
rance of its stern realities. In the first place, you will 
have no occasion to trouble yourself about wars or 
affairs of state, but it shall be the one object of your life 

1 Upon this LucUn evideDtly modelled his Dream, or a Chapter in the Eariv 
Lt/fo/iiiMiaiHfttnuHUitioiioCwIilcb it iDdiMtod intte MrodiwMM to tUt 
work. 
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to consider what delicacies you can discover in the way 
of food or drink; what sight or sound may afford you 
delight; what things you may get pleasure from through 
the sense of smell or touch, and what favorites you 
may find the most enjoyment in associating with, bow 
you can sleep moat softly and how you can obtain all 
these things with the least possible labor. And if ever 
there should be any suspicion of a failure in the supply 
of these things, you will hive no occasion to fear that I 
shall put you under the necessity of procuring them by 
toil and suffering hardship in body or soul; but you 
shall enjoy the fruits of the labors of others and keep 
your hands off nothing from which you can derive 
some advantage. For to those who company with me, 
I give the power of reoeiving benefit from every quar- 
ter." 

On hearing these ihingSi Heracles said: ''Woman, 
what is thy name?'* 

**My friends,'* she replied, "call me Qood-fortone^ 
while they who hate me nickname me, Vice.'* 

In the meantime the other woman approached and 
said: ''I, too, have come unto you, my dear Heraoles^ 
for I knew your parents and carefully observed your 
disposition while you were being educated. Hence I 
anticipate that if you direct your stops in the path 
which leads to me, you will become a very good work- 
man in all that is beautiful and noble, while I shall 
appear yet more honored and more distinguished for 
mod deeds. I shall not try to beguile you with prom- 
ises of pleasure. But I will truthfully recount to you 
the facto just as the gods have ordered them. For of 
all the good and beautiful things that exist, the gods 
bestow nothing upon men without toil and diligence. 
But if you widi the gods to be propitious to you, you 
must serve the gods; or if you would have the loye cf 
your friends, you must show kindness to your friends; 
or if you have your heart set upon being honored by 
some city, you must render the ci^ some service; or if 
you aspire to be admired by all Greece on the score of 
goodness, you must endeavor to confer some benefit 
upon Ghreece; or if you desire your land to bear bounti- 
ful crops, you must cultivate uie soil; or if you fhink 
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yoQ ought to grow rich from your flocks and herds, yoa 
xnu8t look Bffm your Iito stook; or if jon are eager to 
become great by meaos of war, and wish to be able to 
Bet free your frieDde and subdue your enemies, you 
must learn the theory itself of war from those who 
understand it»and must put it in ixraotice; and espe- 
cially if you would have a powerful physique, you must 
accustom your body to be subordinate to your will, and 
must exercise it with the aid of labors and sweat" 

Then Vice interrupting, said — according to the ac- 
count of Prodicus: **I)o you reflect, my dear Heracles, 
how difficult and long is the path which this woman 
describes to you as leading to her delights? Whereas, 
I will conduct you by an easy and short road to the 
good-fortuDe which I offer.'* 

Then Virtue said: **You wretch I What good thing 
have you? Or what pleasures do you know, when 
you are unwilliug to do anything to get them? — you who 
do not even wait for the desire for pleasures, but before 
desire comes, take your fill of everything, eat before 
you are hungry, drink before you are thirsty, and that 
you may find delight in eating, procuring for yourself 
skilled cooks — yes, you who provide costly wines, that 
you may drink with relish, and in summer run about in 
search of snow with which to cool them ; and that you 
may enjoy sleep, provide not only soft beds, but couches 
and rockers for the couches. For you desire slumber 
not on account of toil, but because you have nothing 
whatever to do. You provoke sensual indulgence be- 
fore there is occasion for it, resorting to all manner of 
devices. Yes, you educate your own friends to these 
things, at night running riot, and sleeping the best 
part of the day. Though immortal, you are an outcast 
£rom the society of the gods and held in contempt by 
good men. The sweetest strain the ear takes in, your 
own praise, you noTer hear, and the most oharming 
sight the eye can see you nerer behold, for never have 
you beheld a noble deed of your own doing. Who 
would believe anything you said? And who would 
share anything with you when in need? And who in 
his right mindwould venture to make one of your com- 
pany P The young among your companions aie weakly 
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in body, while the old are beoome silly in mind, during 
^utli supported in affluenoe and without toil, tmt pass- 
ing old age in servile labor and in want, disgraced by 
wEftt they have done and weighed down by what they 
are now doing, having exhausted their pkasmoB in 
youth and stonid up sufferings for age. 

'*But I live with the gods; I live with good men. 
No good deed, either divine or human, takes place 
without my help. I am honored above all, both with 
gods and with men, with wham it is meet that I should 
be. I am a beloved fellow workman with artisans^ foar 
masters a £aittifnl sentinel over their houses, a wdl- 
disposed assistant to hoase^^aves, a worthy sharer in 
the labors of peaee and a staunoh ally in the operations 
of war, and a most ezoellent partner in fnendship. 
My friends have sweet enjoyment of food and drink» 
with no oare to disturb. They patiently wait until tber 
have an appetite for them. Sleep is at their oommand, 
sweeter than that whioh thejr have who are strangers to 
toil, and they are neither weighed down when deprived 
of it^ nor for the sake of it do they omit to attend to 
their duties. The young rejoioe in the praises of tibeir 
elders, while tiieir elders exult in the honors paid them 
b^ flie young, and delight to recall the deeds of olden 
times, and take pleasure in doing well the deeds of the 
present; through me they are friends of the gods and 
beloved by their friends and honored each in his own 
country. And when the end appointed by fate 
comes, they lie not down unhonored and forgotten, but 
are remembered in all time to come and flourish in 
song and story. By going through such labors, my 
dear Heracles, child of noble parents, it is within your 
power to have the most blessed good-fortune.** 

Such substantially is the account that Prodicus gives 
of the education of Heracles by Virtue. He, however, 
clothed his thoughts in far more splendid language 
than I now do. It, therefore, becomes you, Aristippus, 
to lay these things to heart and to endeavor in some 
measure to take thought also for the coming years of 
your life. 

Xen. Mem. £k. XL, eh. i, 21-34. 
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Peregrinus, §§ 11-13. At this time also he made 
himself proficieot in the marvelous wisdom of the 
Christians by keeping company, around about Pales- 
Idne, with their priests and scribes. Yes, and would 
JOQ believe it? — m a short time he made them out to be 
mere childreii in oompariBon with himself, who united 
in his own person alone the offioes of propbet, master of 
ceremonies, head of the miagogaa and everything* 
And of their books he explained and interpreted some, 
and many he himself also wrote, and they oame to look 
upon him as a god, made him their law-giver and chose 
him as their |ntroin. At all events, they still worship 
that extraordmary man, who was cruoified in Palestine 
for introducing into the world this new religious sect. 

Just about this time Peregrinus Proteus was seisEed 
on this aoooont and thrown into prison, which very 
oironmstance proonred for him no small honor during 
his subsequent career and the reputation for wonderful 
powers, and the popularity of which he was passion* 
ately fond. However, now that he had been put in 
bonds, the Ohristians, looking upon the thing as a mis- 
fortune, left no stone unturned in their efforte to secure 
bis relmuM. Then, when this proved to be impraoticar 
ble, they all the time sealously rendered him ministries 
of every other sort. From earliest dawn ag^ widows 
and orphan children were to be seen waiting at the 
door dt the prison; and men of rank among them even 
obtained the privilege of sleeping with him within by 
bribing the prison gums. Then tiiev were wont to bring 
in all manner of viands and read their saored Scrip- 
tures, and our most exoelleDt Per^rinns— lor that was 
still nis name— was dabbed by them a new Socrates. 

Moreover, there oame oerlain even from the cities of 
Asia, sent by tibe Ohrislians at the common charge, to 
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help the man, and advocate his oauee, and oomfort 
him. They exhibit extraordinary aotiTity^ whenever 
eome sooh thing occurs affecting their common intdrest 
In shorty they are lavish of everything. And what is 
moxe^ on the pretext of his imprisonmentbrnany contri- 
bations of monev from them came to Peregrinns at 
tiiat time, and ne made no little income out of it 
Why, these poor wretches have persuaded themselves 
that mey are going to be every whit immortal and live 
forever; wherefore th^y both despise death and volun- 
tarily devote themselves to it--the most of them. 
Moreover, their first law-giver persuaded them that th^ 
all are brethren one of another, when once the^f come 
out and reject the gods of the Greeks, aod worship that 
oradfied sophist and liveaooording to his requirements. 
Therefore they esteem all things alike as of small ac- 
count, and re^rd their property as common, having re- 
ceived such ideas from others, without any adequate 
basis for their faith. If, then, any cheat came among 
them and a trickster able to manage things, in a very 
short time he got ever so rich, laughing in nis sleeve w 
these unsophisticated folk. 
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